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EDITOR'S    NOTE 

Charles  Lamb  was  a  Londoner  by  birth, 
by  education  and  by  residence,  and  his  en- 
thusiastic affection  for  the  great  city  coloured 
all  his  life.  In  London  his  happiest  hours 
were  spent,  and  in  London  all  his  best  work 
was  done.  He  was  born  in  1775,  in  Crown 
Office  Row,  Temple,  and  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  Late  in  life,  in  the  interests  of 
his  beloved  sister,  Mary,  he  removed  to  Ed- 
monton, and  there  he  died  in  1 834.  Brother 
and  sister  were  deeply  attached  to  each 
other,  and  produced  much  literary  work  in 
collaboration. 

The  first  series  of  the  delightful  "  Essays 
of  Elia,"  after  appearing  in  a  magazine, 
were  collected  and  published  in  book  form  in 
1823,  and  the  second  series  were  produced 
before  the  end  of  1825.  As  a  1  oy.  Lamb 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  clerk  named! 
Elia,  "  a  light-hearted  foreigner  "  ;  the  name 
was  signed  in  fun  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  the 
celebrated  essays,  and  retained  throughout 
the  series.  James  and  Bridget  Elia  were 
drawn  from  the  brother  and  sister  of  the 
author. 

Lamb  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  society  of 
the  choice  spirits  of  his  time  ;  and  the  shadow 
of  the  sadness  that  darkened  his  hfe  was 
seldom  allowed  to  appear  on  his  genial  pages. 
He  was  popular  as  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  a 
humorist  ;  but  it  is  as  an  essayist  that  his 
name  will  be  remembered.  His  delightful 
style,  though  peculiarly  his  own,  was  modelled 
on  that  of  the  early  prose  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 
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THE  SOUTH-SEA   HOUSE 

Rmaobii,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank — where  tboa  hast 
been  receiving  thy  half-yearly  divldeiids  (mppoaiiig  tbcNi 
art  a  lean  annuitant  like  mytelf)— to  the  Plowtr  Pot,  to 
•ecnre  a  place  for  DaUton*  or  Shadclewell,  or  msm  otkor 
thy  tuborfoan  retreat  northerly — didst  v  r  obienro 

a  melancholy-looking,  handsome,  brick  nt  edifice, 

to  the  left,  where  Threadneedle  Street  abuts  upon  Bishops- 
gate  7  I  dare  lay  thou  hast  often  admired  its  magnificent 
portals  ever  gaping  wide,  and  disclosing  to  view  a  grave 
eoort,  with  cloisters  and  pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces  of 
goers-in  or  eomflrs-oot — a  desolation  sonotlriBg  Uko 
Bakiutha's.* 

This  was  once  a  boose  of  trade — a  centre  of  hn^y  interests. 
Tbo  throng  of  aserehants  was  hero-  '  >f  pin 

— andheresoBMllarmsof  iMMlBeisar  hoogh 

the  sold  be  long  stnee  Had.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen  stately 
porticoes ;  tanpoalBg  stalrfiies,  oOlcca  roomy  as  the  state 
apartments  in  palaces— deserted,  or  thinly  peopled  with 
a  few  straggMag  clerks ;  tbo  stfll  mors  sacred  taiterters  of 
court  andMpuBltleanMHM,wlthv«acraMefac«sofbeadk8, 
door-kacpers — diraelors  seated  la  fbrm  aa  soImmi  days 
(to  proclaim  a  dcMl  dhridead)  at  loaf  wotm  eatwi  tabtes, 
that  kavo  beaa  ■■bogmy,  wttk  tmilibsd  gBtleaHwr 
c«vcrte0B.  suppartlag  ma«Qr  ilhrw  lakslamii  long  sfasea 
dry ;  — the  oaken  walaseots  bong  with  pictures  of  d^ 
eeased  governors  and  soh-goreraors,  of  Qneen  Anne,  and 
the  two  first  moMVcbs  of  the  Bnmswkk  dynasty  ^— imfe 
charts,  whidi  rabssqnent  discoveries  bavo  antlqwitad  }— > 
dosty  maps  of  Mexko,  dim  as  driiimi,  and  smmiMngs  of 
tboBayofPaMmat  The  laagpsHagM  h»M  aUb  bmiat^ 
appeodod,  tai  Mlo  row.  to  waOs,  vllasa  wbit—  m||^ 
defy  any,  short  of  the  last,  eoaflapatloa :  villi  Yiat  faafM 
of  cellarage  WMlcr  aD,  where  doOan  mm!  plaaes  of  ei^t 


t  fmmd  hf  Uw  mBi  of  fUHwIlio.  aad  Ibsy 
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once  lay,  an  "  unsunned  heap,"  for  Mammon  to  have 
solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal — long  since  dissipated,  or 
scattered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  breaking  of  that 
famous  Bubble. 

Such  is  the  South-Sea  House.  At  least  such  it  was 
forty  years  ago,  when  I  knew  it — a  magnificent  relic  I 
What  alterations  may  have  been  made  in  it  since,  I  have 
had  no  opportunities  of  verifying.  Time,  I  take  for 
granted,  has  not  freshened  it.  No  wind  has  resuscitated 
the  face  of  the  sleeping  waters.  A  thicker  crust  by  this 
time  stagnates  upon  it.  The  moths,  that  were  then 
battening  upon  its  obsolete  ledgers  and  day-books,  have 
rested  from  their  depredations,  but  other  light  generations 
have  succeeded,  making  fine  fretwork  among  their  single 
and  double  entries.  Layers  of  dust  have  accumulated  (a 
super-fcetation  of  dirt  1)  upon  the  old  layers,  that  seldom 
used  to  be  disturbed,  save  by  some  curious  finger,  now  and 
then.  Inquisitive  to  explore  the  mode  of  book-keeping  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign ;  or,  with  less  hallowed  curiosity, 
seeking  to  unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  that  tremendous 
HOAX,  whose  extent  the  petty  peculators  of  our  day  look 
back  upon  with  the  same  expression  of  incredulous  admira- 
tion and  hopeless  ambition  of  rivalry  as  would  become  the 
puny  face  of  modern  conspiracy  contemplating  the  Titan 
size  of  Vaux's  superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  Bubble  I  Silence  and  desti- 
tution are  upon  thy  walls,  proud  house,  for  a  memorial  I 

Situated,  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of  stirring  and 
living  commerce — amid  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation — 
with  the  Bank,  and  the  'Change,  and  the  India  House 
about  thee,  in  the  heyday  of  present  prosperity,  with  their 
important  faces,  as  it  were,  insulting  thee,  their  poor  neigh- 
bour out  of  business — to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative 
— to  such  as  me,  old  house  1  there  is  a  charm  in  thy  quiet : 
— a  cessation — a  coolness  from  business — an  indolence 
almost  cloistral — which  is  delightful  1  With  what  reverence 
have  I  paced  thy  great  bare  rooms  and  courts  at  even- 
tide 1  They  spoke  of  the  past : — the  shade  of  some  dead 
accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in  ear,  would  flit  by  me, 
stiff  as  in  life.  Living  accounts  and  accountants  puzzle 
me.  I  have  no  skill  in  figuring.  But  thy  great  dead  tomes, 
which  scarce  three  degenerate  clerks  of  the  present  day 
could  lift  from   their  enshrining  shelves — with  their  old 
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(antsstic  flourishes  and  decorative  rubric  intrrlacings— 
th'->r  Mittiv  ill  triiile  columnialions,  set  down  with  formal 
si:  'icrs — with  pious  sentences  at  the  be- 

gi  ui  which  our  reli|{ious  ancestors  never  ven- 

ti  a  book  of  business,  or  bili  of  lading — the 

co&U>  f  some  of  them  almost  persuading 

us  tha  some  betttr  library — are  very  agree- 

able and  edifying  spectacles.  I  can  look  upon  these 
defunct  dragons  with  complacency.  Thy  heax-y  odd- 
shaped  ivory-handled  penknives  (our  ancestors  had  every- 
thing on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have  hearts  for)  are  as  good 
as  anything  from  Herculaneum.  The  pounce-boxes  of 
our  days  have  gone  retrograde. 

The  vary  clerks  which  I  rrmcmber  In  the  South-Sea 
House — I  speak  of  forty  years  badi — had  an  air  v<  ry 
different  from  those  in  the  public  ofBces  that  I  have  li.td 
to  do  with  since.  They  partook  of  the  genius  of  the 
placet 

They  were  mostly  (for  the  establishment  did  not  admit 
of  superfluous  salaries)  bachelors.  Generally  (for  they 
had  not  much  to  do)  persons  of  a  curious  and  speculative 
turn  of  mind.  Old-fashioned,  for  a  reason  mentioned 
before ;  hunumrlsts,  for  they  were  of  all  descriptions ; 
and,  not  haTfaig  bcea  brought  together  iu  early  life  (whit  h 
has  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the  BBembers  of  corpora  tr 
bodies  to  eadi  other),  but.  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  this 
bouse  hi  ripe  or  middle  age.  they  nccessarOy  carried  into 
It  their  separate  habits  and  oddities,  unqualified,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  as  into  a  common  stock.  Hence  they  formed  a 
sort  of  Noah's  Ark.  Odd  flshes.  A  lay  monastery. 
DooMstlc  retainers  in  a  great  house,  kept  more  for  show 
than  use.  Ya  pleasant  fdlows.  full  of  chat— and  not  a  few 
among  them  had  arrived  at  considerable  proAdency  on  tbe 
German  flute. 

The  cashitf  at  that  time  was  one  Evans,  a  Cambro* 
Briton.    He  bad  something  of  the  diolerlc  complextAn  of 
his  countrymen  stamped  on  his  visage,  but  was  a  wu. 
sensible  man  »•  »"  ""m.     He  wore  his  hair,  to  the  l«>i. 
powdered  and  '.  it.  in  the  fashion  which  I  remember 

to  have  seen  tn  canratures  of  what  were  termed.  In  my 
yonng  days.  Jtf  oeearanics.  He  was  tbe  lasl  ol  that  race  of 
beanx.  Ilelandioly  as  a  gib-cat  over  bis  eountcr  lA  Iba 
forsnoon,  I  tblnk  I  see  blm  making  up  bis  cash  (as  tbay  eaB 
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it)  with  tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he  feared  everyone  about 
him  was  a  defaulter  ;  in  his  hypochondry,  ready  to  imagine 
himself  one  ;  haunted,  at  least,  with  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  becoming  one  :  his  tristful  visage  clearing  up 
a  little  over  his  roast  neck  of  veal  at  Anderton's  at  two 
(where  his  picture  still  hangs,  taken  a  little  before  his  death 
by  desire  of  the  master  of  the  coffee-house  which  he  had 
frequented  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years),  but  not 
attaining  the  meridian  of  its  animation  till  evening  brought 
on  the  hour  of  tea  and  visiting.  The  simultaneous  sound 
of  his  well-known  rap  at  the  door  with  the  stroke  of  the 
clock  announcing  six,  was  a  topic  of  never-failing  mirth  in 
the  families  which  this  dear  old  bachelor  gladdened  with 
his  presence.  Then  was  his  forte,  his  glorified  hour  1  How 
would  he  chirp  and  expand  over  a  muffin  1  How  would 
he  dilate  into  secret  history  1  His  countryman.  Pennant 
himself,  in  particular,  could  not  be  more  eloquent  than  he 
in  relation  to  old  and  new  London — the  site  of  old  theatres, 
churches,  streets  gone  to  decay — where  Rosamond's  pond 
stood — the  Mulberry-gardens — and  the  Conduit  in  Cheap— 
with  many  a  pleasant  anecdote,  derived  from  paternal 
tradition,  of  those  grotesque  figures  which  Hogarth  has 
immortalised  in  his  picture  of  Noon — the  worthy  descend- 
ants of  those  heroic  confessors,  who,  flying  to  this  country 
from  the  wrath  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  dragoons, 
kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure  religion  in  the  sheltering  ob- 
scurities of  Hog  Lane  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven  Dials  1 
Deputy,  under  Evans,  was  Thomas  Tame.  He  had 
the  air  and  stoop  of  a  nobleman.  You  would  have  taken 
him  for  one,  had  you  met  him  in  one  of  the  passages  leading 
to  Westminster  Hall.  By  stoop,  I  mean  that  gentle  bend- 
ing of  the  body  forwards,  which,  in  great  men,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  an  habitual  condescending 
attention  to  the  applications  of  their  inferiors.  "While  he 
held  you  in  converse,  you  felt  strained  to  the  height  in  the 
colloquy.  The  conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to 
smile  at  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pretensions 
which  had  just  awed  you.  His  intellect  was  of  the  shal- 
lowest order.  It  did  not  reach  to  a  saw  or  a  proverb.  His 
mind  was  in  its  original  state  of  white  paper.  A  sucking 
babe  might  have  posed  him.  "What  was  it  then  ?  "Was 
he  rich  ?  Alas,  no  1  Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  looked  outwardly  gentlefolks,  when  I  fear 


Till-:  sorrnsEA  iiorsic  i3 

an  «nv  II  at  all  times  within.     She  bad  a  ncnt  iiir.i(;re 

penoii  '  it  Miuk  cvidrnt  »hc  had  not  sinn«-<i  In  ovrr- 

pampcriaig  ;  but  in  its  veins  w;is  nol>lc  Moo!  -     >  ] 

her  descent.  l>v   -n«>iiu-  labyrinth  of  relation      .  'I 

ti  :  stood,-' much  less  can  ex; 

V...V..V  ■   at  this  time  of  day, — to  i 

but  unf  house  of  Derwentwatcr.     Thi^  ^v    ^ 

'    '  stoop.      T' '  **"     *'        "'  ' 


m1  of  ru:bcs.  itutead  of  rank.  io*leu 
's  ;    and  It  was  worth  them  all  t(^ 
ii  .  it ;  but.  >\i  wore  it  as  a  piece  of 

■'  .itiiioui     Of*'v       »"'  ...vviv..    <-.>iilil    r^'i.-U    vr.ij 

Deeus 
juitc  anuttuT  - 
He   neilh-.r    ;■:■ 

lie  fig  about  the  mutUr.     lit  '   thought  nxx 
>o  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  hlm- 
!ic  greatest  accountant  in  it."     Yet  John  was  not 
ut  his  hobbyt     The  fiddle  relieved  his  vacant  hours 
le  sang,  certainly,  with  other  notes  than  to  thi  i 

.yrr.      Hr  *"■■'    H'?— *■■'    «.-•■"'.".  -^nd  scrape  n'"-'    ■* 
Ills  liu.  s  Ilireadnt 

\%ith"u;  .1  !antial  appcnui ti 

I  (i<>i  .^h  r  notions  of  himself 

<  in   (1    »  the    occupier  of    thvm  luissi. 

M.  :;,  !•  '  .,e  notes  of  a  mnrrrt  of  "  5wrrt 

br<  !  '         .IS  Mir   .incrstors  would  ha' 
frutn    i:lut>  r<M.ius.    and   ordietlras 
and  second  violoncdloa— douMa  bir  .rionets— 

wtio  ate  his  cold  mutton  and  drank  d  prabcd 

his  ear.     He  sat  like  Lord  Midas  Hut  at 

lii«  desk  Ttpp  was  quite  another  tor'  Thence 

aQ  Maas,  that  were  purely  onMm  i>anish«d. 

Vou  coold  nol  speak  of  aoythtaig  roil 
i'uiitics  war*  excluded.    A  newipii, 
reAned  and  abstracted.    The  whole  duty 
sUtcd  In  writing  ofT  d!\idend  warrants      IT 
1  balance 

»'••••  ...  . 

Not 
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that  Tipp  was  l)lind  to  the  deadness  of  things  (as  they 
called  them  in  the  city)  in  his  beloved  house,  or  did  not 
sigh  for  a  return  of  the  old  stirring  days  when  South-Sea 
hopes  were  young  (he  was  indeed  equal  to  the  wielding  of 
any  the  most  intricate  accounts  of  the  most  flourishing 
company  in  these  or  those  days) :  but  to  a  genuine 
accountant  the  difference  of  proceeds  is  as  nothing.  The 
fractional  farthing  is  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  the  thousands 
which  stand  before  it.  He  is  the  true  actor,  who,  whether 
his  part  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  must  act  it  with  like 
intensity.  With  Tipp  form  was  everything.  His  life  was 
formal.  His  actions  seemed  ruled  with  a  ruler.  His  pen 
was  not  less  erring  than  his  heart.  He  made  the  best 
executor  in  the  world :  he  was  plagued  with  incessant 
executorships  accordingly,  which  excited  his  spleen  and 
soothed  his  vanity  in  equal  ratios.  He  would  swear  (for 
Tipp  swore)  at  the  little  orphans,  whose  rights  he  would 
guard  with  a  tenacity  like  the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand  that 
commended  their  interests  to  his  protection.  With  all 
this  there  was  about  him  a  sort  of  timidity  (his  few  enemies 
used  to  give  it  a  worse  name) — a  something  which,  in  rever- 
ence to  the  dead,  we  will  place,  if  you  please,  a  little  on  this 
side  of  the  heroic.  Nature  certainly  had  been  pleased  to 
endow  John  Tipp  with  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  principle 
of  self-preservation.  There  is  a  cowardice  which  we  do 
not  despise,  because  it  has  nothing  base  or  treacherous  in 
its  elements  ;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you  ;  it  is  mere  tempera- 
ment ;  the  absence  of  the  romantic  and  the  enterprising  ; 
it  sees  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  will  not,  with  Fortinbras, 
"  greatly  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,"  when  some  supposed 
honour  is  at  stake.  Tipp  never  mounted  the  box  of  a 
stage-coach  in  his  life  ;  or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a 
balcony  ;  or  walked  upon  the  ridge  of  a  parapet ;  or  looked 
down  a  precipice  ;  or  let  off  a  gun  ;  or  went  upon  a  water- 
party  ;  or  would  willingly  let  you  go  if  he  could  have 
helped  it :  neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  lucre, 
or  for  intimidation,  he  ever  forsook  friend  or  principle. 

Whom  next  shall  we  summon  from  the  dusty  dead,  in 
whom  common  qualities  become  uncommon  ?  Can  I 
forget  thee,  Henry  Man,  the  wit,  the  polished  man  of 
letters,  the  author,  of  the  South-Sea  House  ?  who  never 
enteredst  thy  office  in  a  morning  or  quittedst  it  in  midday 
(what  didst  thou  in  an  office  ?)  without  some  quirk  that  left 
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n  Ntiiu'  Thy  gibes  and  Ihy  joke*  are  now  cxtinri.  -r 
MirM\.  ImiI  in  two  forp«>ttrn  volume*,  which  I  ha.t  "i- 
^.»o,l  f..rf  '  ■  ■    ?lir'<- 

tljVN   aK>>.  •  _    .  ii.    as 

alive.  Thy  wit  is  a  lit  tie  gone  by  in  Umm  fastidious  days — 
thy  topics  arc  staled  by  tl^e  "  new-bom  gaads  "  of  the  time  : 
— but  great  thou  used  to  be  in  Public  Ledgers,  and  in 
r^  — !  «r5.  upon  Chatham,  and  Shelbume,  and  Rocking- 
h  I  Howe,  and  Burgoyne.  and  Clinton,  and  the  war 

aring  from  Great  Britain  her  rcbel- 
.t-ppel.  and  Wilkes,  nnd  Sawbridge, 

H,  and  Pratt,  and  Richmond — and 

A  little  less  facetious,  and  a  great  deal  more  obstreperous, 
was  fine  rattling,  rattleheaded  Plumer.  He  was  descended, 
— Dot  in  a  right  line,  reader  (for  his  lineal  pretensions,  like 

'-' V  ' -    '       '  ttle  of  tbr  -  -     '.r  bend>— from 

re.     So  t  Jjave  him  out  ; 

I   ItlUc  sanctioned   the 

■■'■rr  (his  reputed  author) 

much  in  Italy,  and 

helor-uncle,  to  tba 

ig,  who  has  represented  the  eounty 

..  .c  parliaments,  and  has  a  fine  old 

Ware.     Walter  flourished  in   George   the 

--     ■■^%  the  same  who  was  summoned  be- 

itimons  about  a  buslneaa  of  tranks, 

'^  ^'    "         inh.     You  may  read  of 

ame  o(I  cleverly  in  that 

ir  I'lumer  did  nothing  to  diip 

lie    rather  seemed    pleased 

I'-ver  it   was,   wr  riess,  insinuated.     But 

ics  his  family  pn: i  .umer  was  an  ygftng 

fellow,  and  sang  gloriously. 


Not  so  sweetly  sang  Plumer  as  thou  sangeat«  mDd* 

like,  pastoral  M ;    a  flute's  breathlnt  km  dliliwij 

wUqierlnc  than  thy  Arcadian  melodtea.  when.  In  tOMt 
wevlhy  of  Arden.  thou  didst  chant  that  sonf  mag  hy 

ike,  which  piocUdms  the  vtetw 
r  a  man  to  be  naipatefaL    Thy 

'ty  .M ,  the  uoapproachahle  chnrchvardea 

^  c  If.     He  knew  not  what  he  (Ud,  when  he  hegat 

thee,  like  spring,  gentle  offspring  of  blustering  wtatcr: — 
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only  unfortunate  in  thy  ending,  which  should  have  been 
mild,  conciliatory,  swan-like. 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic  shapes  rise  up, 
but  they  must  be  mine  in  private  : — already  I  have  fooled 
the  reader  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  else  could  I  omit  that 
strange  creature  WooUett,  who  existed  in  trying  the  ques- 
tion, and  bought  litigations  ! — and  still  stranger,  inimitable, 
solemn  Hepworth,  from  whose  gravity  Newton  might 
have  deduced  the  law  of  gravitation.  How  profoundly 
would  he  nib  a  pen — with  what  deliberation  would  he 
wet  a  wafer  1 

But  it  is  time  to  close — night's  wheels  are  rattling  fast 
over  me — it  is  proper  to  have  done  with  this  solemn  mockery. 

Reader,  what  if  I  have  been  playing  with  thee  all  this 
while — peradventure  the  very  names,  which  I  have  sum- 
moned up  before  thee,  are  fantastic — insubstantial — 
like  Henry  Pimpernel,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece : 

Be  satisfied  that  something  answering  to  them  has  had 
a  be'ng.     Their  importance  is  from  the  past. 
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Casting  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  bottom  of  this  article 
— as  the  very  connoisseur  in  prints,  with  cursory  eye 
(which,  while  it  reads,  seems  as  though  it  read  not),  never 
fails  to  consult  the  quis  sculpsit  in  the  corner,  before  he 
pronounces  some  rare  piece  to  be  a  Vivares,  or  a  "Woollet — 
methinks  I  hear  you  exclaim.  Reader,  Who  is  Elia  ? 

Because  in  my  last  I  tried  to  divert  thee  with  some  half- 
forgotten  humours  of  some  old  clerks  defunct,  in  an  old 
house  of  business,  long  since  gone  to  decay,  doubtless  you 
have  already  set  me  down  in  your  mind  as  one  of  the 
self-same  college — a  votary  of  the  desk — a  notched  and 
cropt  scrivener — one  that  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain 
sick  people  are  said  to  do,  through  a  quill. 

Well,  I  do  agnise  something  of  the  sort.  I  confess  that 
it  is  my  humour,  my  fancy — in  the  fore-part  of  the  day, 
when  the  mind  of  your  man  of  letters  requires  some  re- 
laxation (and  none  better  than  such  as  at  first  sight  seems 
most  abhorrent  from  his  beloved  studies) — to  while  away 
some  good  hours   of  my   time  in   the   contemplation   of 
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IndifOft,  cottoiu,  raw  »Uks,  piece-goods.  < 
wIm.     In  the  flnt  place    •    •    •     aini 
borne  with  »uch  Increased  appetite  to  your  liooks    •     •     • 
not  to  ftay»  that  your  outside  sheets,  and  waste  wrafxxn 
of  foolscap,  do  receive  into  them,  most  kindly  and  n 
ally,    the    impression    of    sonnets,    epigrams,    atay*  ~  mj 
that  ibo  very  parings  of  a  counting  house  are,  in  some  sort, 
tiM  settings  up  of  an  author.     The  enfranchised  quill, 
thai  has  plodded  all  the  morning  among  the  cart-rudu 
•C  flfWia  and  dphers,  frisks  and  curvets  so  at  Its  ease  over 
the  Howery  carpet  (nt>ttnd  of  a  midnight  dissertation. — 
It  feck  lU  pr  •     •     •     •     •     So  that  you  see. 

upon  tiM  whui..  ....  Ulerary  dignity  of  Elia  is  very  little, 

if  at  all  compromised  in  the  condescension. 

Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many  commodities 
uiddental  to  the  life  of  a  public  ofDce.  1  would  be  thought 
t>liiMl  to  certain  flaws,  which  a  cunning  carper  might  b« 
•bio  to  pick  In  tbis  Joseph's  vest  And  here  I  must  h»ve 
laftv«,  in  the  fulness  of  my  soul,  to  regret  the  abol  A 

dolag-away-with   altogether,   of   those  consolat.  r- 

stJces,  and  sprinklings  of  freedom,  through  the  four  seasons, 
—the  rrd-Utter  day*,  now  become,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, deadltUtr  days.  There  was  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and 
Barnabas — 

!  AiKfa«w  end  Jolm.  mM  tewNH  in  old  liaM 

— w  were  lased  to  keep  all  their  days  holy,  as  long  back 
1  was  at  achixd  at  Christ's.     I  rsmen  ir 

by  the  same  token,  in  the  old  Baidcrt  cr 

Book.  There  bung  Petar  in  bis  uneasy  posture— holy 
nartkmy  in  the  troublesome  act  of  flaying,  after  tha 
'.imoos  Marsyas  by  Spagnoletti.~I  honoured  them  all, 
mad  cooM  ahaoat  have  wept  the  dttalcatloo  of  Ucariot— 
ao  much  did  we  love  to  keep  holy  mookoriet  sacred  :— 
only  muthoi^t  I  a  lUtte  grndgad  at  the  ooaUtloa  of 
Mter  JmIc  with  Simon— clohbfaic  (m  It  w««)  thalr  s.. 
tiaa  togithsr,  to  make  up  one  poor  gaody-day  between 
ihem — aa  an  wionomy  unworthy  of  the  dispensation. 

Thasa  were  bright  visitations  in  a  scholar's  and  a  clerk's 
Ilia—*'  far  of!  their  coming  shone."— I  was  as  good  as  an 
almanac  la  those  dajrs.  I  could  have  told  you  such  a 
•ainl's-day  falls  out  next  week,  or  tha  week  after.  Pcr- 
ndventnre  the  Epiphany,  by  some  periodical  infelicity. 
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would,  once  in  six  years,  merge  in  a  Sabbath.  Now  am 
I  little  better  than  one  of  the  profane.  Let  me  not  be 
thought  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  my  civil  superiors,  who 
have  judged  the  further  observation  of  these  holy  tides 
to  be  papistical,  superstitious.  Only  in  a  custom  of  such 
long  standing,  methinks,  if  their  Holinesses  the  Bishops 
had,  in  decency,  been  first  sounded — but  I  am  wading 
out  of  my  depths.  I  am  not  the  man  to  decide  the  limits  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority — I  am  plain  Elia — no 
Selden,  nor  Archbishop  Usher — though  at  present  in  the 
thick  of  their  books,  here  in  the  heart  of  learning,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mighty  Bodley. 

I  can  here  play  the  gentleman,  enact  the  student.  To 
such  a  one  as  myself,  who  has  been  defrauded  in  his  young 
years  of  the  sweet  food  of  academic  institution,  nowhere 
is  so  pleasant,  to  while  away  a  few  idle  weeks  at,  as  one 
or  other  of  the  Universities.  Their  vacation,  too,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  falls  in  so  pat  with  ours.  Here  I  can 
take  my  walks  unmolested,  and  fancy  myself  of  what 
degree  or  standing  I  please.  I  seem  admitted  ad  eundem. 
I  fetch  up  past  opportunities.  I  can  rise  at  the  chapel- 
bell,  and  dream  that  it  rings  for  me.  In  moods  of  humility 
I  can  be  a  Sizar,  or  a  Servitor.  When  the  peacock  vein 
rises,  I  strut  a  Gentleman  Commoner.  In  graver  moments 
I  proceed  Master  of  Arts.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  I  am 
much  unlike  that  respectable  character.  I  have  seen 
your  dim-eyed  vergers,  and  bed-makers  in  spectacles, 
drop  a  bow  or  a  curtsy,  as  I  pass,  wisely  mistaking  me  for 
something  of  the  sort.  I  go  about  in  black,  which  favours 
the  notion.  Only  in  Christ  Church  reverend  quadrangle 
I  can  be  content  to  pass  for  nothing  short  of  a  Seraphic 
Doctor. 

The  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  one's  own, — the 
tall  trees  of  Christ's,  the  groves  of  Magdalen  I  The  halls 
deserted,  and  with  open  doors,  inviting  one  to  slip  in 
unperceived,  and  pay  a  devoir  to  some  Founder,  or  noble 
or  royal  Benefactress  (that  should  have  been  ours)  whose 
portrait  seems  to  smile  upon  their  over-looked  beadsman, 
and  to  adopt  me  for  their  own.  Then,  to  take  a  peep 
in  by  the  way  at  the  butteries,  and  sculleries,  redolent 
of  antique  hospitality  :  the  immense  caves  of  kitchens, 
kitchen  fireplaces,  cordial  recesses  ;  ovens  whose  first  pies 
were   baked   four   centuries   ago ;     and  spits   which  have 
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'uiKcwl     Not  the  meanest   m 
thr  •'  iiallowrd  to  me  throu^ 

and  '  ,>.-.  s  forth  a  Manciple. 

Ai:  thou   wondrcNU   charm,    what   art   thou  7 

V    •  "   ~  -    art  everything!     When  thoa  wert, 

lity— then  thou  wert   nothing,  bat 
haU&l   a  n'fij.   as   thou   callrdst   it.   to  look 

back  to  <  Til  ration  :    thou   thyself  being  to 

thyself  flat.  j<  j   :•  '    n  t     ^Itat  mystery  lurks  tn  this 

retroversion?  or  Nsii.it  h  ilf  Januscs  >  are  we.  that  cannot 
look  forward  with  the  same  idolatry  with  which  we  for 
cvrr  revert  (  The  mighty  future  is  as  nothing,  being 
rvrr>-thing  \   the  past  is  everything,  bring  nothing  I 

'  •   thy  dark  agea  ?     Suroly   the  sun  rose  as 
!  as  now,  and  man  got  him  to  his  work  in  the 

moraiog  ?  Why  is  it  we  can  never  bear  mention  of  them 
withoat  an  accompanying  feeling,  as  thoagh  a  palpable 
obscore  had  dimmed  the  face  of  things,  and  tluit  oor 
ancestors  wandered  to  and  fro  groping ! 

At>ove  an  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford.  what  do  most 
arrida  and  solace  me,  are  '^'v  ---T^^'itnri...  of  rr.r.., inuring 
learning,  thy  shelves 

What  a  place  to  be  in  is  nn  oi*i  iii>riir>-  !  it 
though  an  the  souls  of  all  the  writers,  that  have  l> 
their  Imboors  to  these  Bodleians,  were  reposing  here,  as 
la  tooM  dormitory,  or  middle  state.  I  do  not  want  to 
handle,  to  profane  the  leaves,  their  windiag-AceU.  I 
conld  as  soon  <Bdodge  a  shade.  I  seem  to  inhale  learaiag. 
walking  amid  their  foUage;  and  the  odour  of  their  old 
moth-scent e<i  coverings  is  fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of 
those  sciential  apples  which  grew  amid  the  happy  orchard. 

Stfll  less  have  I  cnriofity  to  disturb  the  eldrr  repose  of 
Msa.  Those  »arim  tedionn,  so  tempting  to  the  mmt 
erudite  palates,  do  bot  disturb  an  '  v  faith.     I 

am  no  I  lerculanean  raker.     The  rrr- .  o  witnesses 

might  have  slept  vafanpcachcd  for  me.  1  leave  tbese 
corlositles  to  Porsoa,  and  to  G.  D.— whom,  by  the  way. 
I  found  busy  as  a  moth  over  some  rotten  archive,  rum- 
maged oot  of  some  seldon^  -""i-^-rd  press.  In  a  nook  at 
Orld.     With  long  poring.  >  wn  almost  into  a  book. 

He  stood  as  passive  as  one  n>  tnc  side  of  the  old  shdvca. 

fsus     gis  Tao«aa  Baowxa 
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I  longed  to  new-coat  him  in  russia,  and  assign  him  his 
place.     He  might  have  mustered  for  a  tall  Scapula. 

D.  is  assiduous  in  his  visits  to  these  seats  of  learning. 
No  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  moderate  fortune,  I 
apprehend,  is  consumed  in  journeys  between  them  and 
Clifford's  Inn — where,  like  a  dove  on  the  asp's  nest,  he 
has  long  taken  up  his  unconscious  abode,  amid  an  in- 
congruous assembly  of  attorneys,  attorneys'  clerks,  ap- 
paritors, promoters,  vermin  of  the  law,  among  whom 
he  sits,  "  in  calm  and  sinless  peace."  The  fangs  of  the 
law  pierce  him  not — the  winds  of  litigation  blow  over  his 
humble  chambers — the  hard  sheriff's  officer  moves  his 
hat  as  he  passes — legal  nor  illegal  discourtesy  touches 
him — none  thinks  of  offering  violence  or  injustice  to  him — 
you  would  as  soon  "  strike  an  abstract  idea." 

D.  has  been  engaged,  he  tells  me,  through  a  course  of 
laborious  years,  in  an  investigation  into  all  curious  matter 
connected  with  the  two  Universities  ;    and  has  lately  lit 

upon  a  MS.  collection  of  charters,  relative  to  C ,  by 

which  he  hopes  to  settle  some  disputed  points — particularly 
that  long  controvesy  between  them  as  to  priority  of  founda- 
tion. The  ardour  with  which  he  engages  in  these  liberal 
pursuits,  I  am  afraid,  has  not  met  with  all  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserved,  either  here  or  at  C .     Your  caputs, 

and  heads  of  colleges,  care  less  than  anybody  else  about 
these  questions. — Contented  to  suck  the  milky  fountains 
of  their  Alma  Maters,  without  inquiring  into  the  vener- 
able gentlewomen's  years,  they  rather  hold  such  curiosities 
to  be  impertinent— unreverend.  They  have  their  good 
glebe  lands  in  manu,  and  care  not  much  to  rake  into  the 
title-deeds.  I  gather  at  least  so  much  from  other  sources, 
for  D.  is  not  a  man  to  complain. 

D.  started  like  an  unbroken  heifer,  when  I  interrupted 
him.  A  priori  it  was  not  very  probable  that  we  should 
have  met  in  Oriel.  But  D.  would  have  done  the  same, 
had  I  accosted  him  on  the  sudden  in  his  own  walks  in 
Clifford's  Inn,  or  in  the  Temple.  In  addition  to  a  pro- 
voking short-sightedness  (the  effect  of  late  studies  and 
watchings  at  the  midnight  oil)  D.  is  the  most  absent  of 
men.  He  made  a  call  the  other  morning  at  our  friend 
M.'s  in  Bedford  Square  ;  and,  finding  nobody  at  home, 
was  ushered  into  the  hall,  where,  asking  for  pen  and  ink, 
with  great  exactitude  of  purpose  he  enters  me  his  name 
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tn  «hi-  \ W     whi  *      ''nnrJIy  11m  about  In  $ur»-  -•-?-**«, 

to   r«'«.>r.l    ihi    f .  f    the   untlmclv   or   in  'c 

N  Mkcs  his  leave  with   '  I'l 

J  '  rrerct.     Some  two  fi  .us 

^'  inr  neighboitr- 

r  „  •  firfside  circle 

at  M.'s— Mrs.  M  i  Vueen  Lar,  with 

prrlty  A.  S.  at  h« :  ..  .siibly  on  his  fancy, 

he  makes  another  -  it  they  were  "  certainly 

not  to  return  from  nu>  routiiry  i».  f  ~  "it  day  week"), 
and   disappointed   a   sernnd    time.  for  pen   and 

paper  as  before:    agn'  ook  is  bnm^ht.  and  In  the 

line  Just  above  that  in  is  about  to  print  his  second 

name  (his  re-script >— his  first  name  (scarce  dry)  looks 
oat  upon  liim  like  another  Sosia,  or  as  if  a  man  should 
sudd.  >unter  his  own  duplicate! — The  effect  may 

be  c<  D.  made  many  a  good  resolution  against 

any  *  t^  in  future.     I  hope  he  will  not  keep  tbem 

too  rigorously. 

For  with  G.  D. — to  be  absent  from  the  body.  L<  some- 
times (not  to  speak  It  profanely)  to  be  presen'  *.e 
Lord.     At  the  very  time  when,  personally  enc  ii; 

tliee,  be  passes    on   with   no    recognition or,    being 

stopped,  starts  like  a  thing  surprised— at  that  moment. 
Reader,  he  is  on  Mount  Tabor — or  Pamassos— or  co- 
sphered  with  Plato — or,  tr^'*-  M-rrington,  framhfig  "Im- 
mortal commonwealths  "-  some  plan  of  ameliora- 
tion   to    thy    country,    or    iny    species peradvcnture 

meditating  some  individual  kindness  or  courtesy,  to  b« 
done  to  thre  thgtHf,  the  returning  consdootaeit  of  irhldl 
made  him  to  start  so  guiltily  at  thy  obtmded  ptwooal 
preseooa. 

|D.  eoauaenced  life,  after  a  coarse  of  hard  study  in 
the  house  of  "  pare  Emanuel.'*  as  other  to  a  knarlsh 
fanatic  schoolmaster  at  *  *  *.  at  a  salary  of  eight  pounds 
per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging.  Of  this  poor  stipend, 
he  never  received  above  half  tn  all  the  laborious  yean  he 
•erved  thb  man.  He  tells  a  pleasant  anecdote,  that 
when  poverty,  ttartag  eot  at  his  ragged  knees,  hat  eome- 
tlnes  compelled  Wm«  against  the  modesty  of  hit  Mtme, 
to  hint  at  arranrt.  Dr.  •  •  •  would  taka  ■•  Iwwtilhitt 
notice,  bat  after  tapper,  when  the  tchool  wat  oriM  to- 
gether to  tvtntnng,  he  would  never  faO  to  Uitrodnee  tome 
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instructive  homily  against  riches,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  heart  occasioned  through  the  desire  of  tliem — ending 
with  "  Lord,  keep  Thy  servants,  above  all  things,  from 
the  heinous  sin  of  avarice.  Having  food  and  raiment, 
let  us  therewithal  be  content.  Give  me  Agur's  wish  " — 
and  the  like — which,  to  the  little  auditory,  sounded  like 
a  doctrine  full  of  Christian  prudence  and  simplicity,  but 
to  poor  D.  was  a  receipt  in  full  for  that  quarter's  demand 
at  least. 

And  D.  has  been  underworking  for  himself  ever  since  ; — 
drudging  at  low  rates  for  unappreciating  booksellers, — 
wasting  his  fine  erudition  in  silent  corrections  of  the 
classics,  and  in  those  unostentatious  but  solid  services  to 
learning  which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  laborious  scholars 
who  have  not  the  heart  to  sell  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  He  has  published  poems,  which  do  not  sell, 
because  their  character  is  unobtrusive,  like  his  own,  and 
because  he  has  been  too  much  absorbed  in  ancient  litera- 
ture to  know  what  the  popular  mark  in  poetry  is,  even  if 
he  could  have  hit  it.  And,  therefore,  his  verses  are  pro- 
perly, what  he  terms  them,  crotchets  ;  voluntaries  ;  odes 
to  liberty  and  spring  ;  effusions  ;  little  tributes  and  offer- 
ings, left  behind  him  upon  tables  and  window-seats  at 
parting  from  friends'  houses,  and  from  all  the  inns  of 
hospitality,  where  he  has  been  courteously  (or  but  tolerably) 
received  in  his  pilgrimage.  If  his  muse  of  kindness  halt 
a  little  behind  the  strong  lines  in  fashion  in  this  excite- 
raent-loving  age,  his  prose  is  the  best  of  the  sort  in  the  world, 
and  exhibits  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  own  healthy,  natural 
mind,  and  cheerful,  innocent  tone  of  conversation.] 

D.  is  delightful  anywhere,  but  he  is  at  the  best  in  such 
places  as  these.  He  cares  not  much  for  Bath.  He  is  out 
of  his  element  at  Buxton,  at  Scarborough,  or  Harrowgate. 
The  Cam  and  the  Isis  are  to  him  "  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Damascus."  On  the  Muses'  hill  he  is  happy,  and  good, 
as  one  of  the  Shepherds  on  the  Delectable  Mountains  ; 
and  when  he  goes  about  with  you  to  show  you  the  halls 
and  colleges,  you  think  you  have  with  you  the  Interpreter 
at  the  House  Beautiful. 
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In  Mr  I  ainb't  Workt,  published  m  year  or  two  since,  I 
bod  ■  magnificent  eulogy  on  ray  old  icbool,*  rach  at  ft  was, 
or  BOW  appcsrt  to  hini  to  iMTe  boca,  botwt—  tiM  y«on 
nn  and  1789.  It  happens,  vary  oddly,  that  my  own 
taMlliif  at  dulst't  was  neaily  eonatpowttag  with  his; 
and.  wltb  al  gratitude  to  htan  for  Ma  aothnila—  lar  tha 
cloisters,  I  think  he  has  contrived  to  bring  toythsr  what- 
ever can  be  said  in  praise  of  them,  dropping  all  the  other 
side  of  the  argument  most  ingeaoously. 

I  remember  L.  at  school ;  and  can  well  recoUect  that 
ho  had  soma  peculiar  advaatagsa,  which  I  and  others  ni 
his  ■cfciillinbwi  had  not  Hk  Maads  m-ed  in  town,  and 
were  Marat  haad;  and  ha  had  the  prtvUcga  nf  gnli^  ta 
saa  thi,  atanoet  as  oftan  as  ha  wishad.  throng  aoMM 
IniMlaui  diitlaiilliwi.  which  was  dealad  to  as.  Tha  pnmhI 
worthy  fab-tfeasorer  to  tha  ImMrTanple  can  expiate  how 
that  hqypened.  He  had  his  tea  and  hot  rolls  in  a  morning. 
whBa  we  ware  hattetthig  upon  our  quarter  of  a  penny 
loaf— oor  iff  aiolitfiid  with  attenuated  small  beer, 
in  woodea  pinlaa.  awartrtag  of  the  pHched  leathera  |ack 
It  was  poarsd  lima.  Oar  Moaday'a  aUUc  partllcl^  btea 
aad  taataleas,  aad  the  peoaa  soap  of  Saturday,  coarae  aad 
chaktef.  ware  aarichad  lar  hha  with  a  slice  of  **  extra- 
ordlaary  hrsad  aad  hatlar.**  from  the  hot-looff  of  the 
Tcaqda.  tW  Wadaaadays  anw  of  ariilet,  somewhat 
leaa  rspagaaat  (wa  had  three  banyan  to  four  meat  days  in 
tha  weak)  was  eadearsd  to  his  palate  with  a  lump  of 
dnahls  iiAani,  aad  a  sauwk  9i  glager  (ta  make  it  go  down 
tha  aMta  ^My)  or  tha  ftrapaat  eteaaawa  to  Uca  of  oar 
kaiy^idklsd  Saadaya.  or  fate  ^eak  hoflad 
(itiaag  aa  aara  ofalna)*  wM 

te  tha  pail  to  polsaa  tha  baatiK- o  jr 

rtdays    aad  ntthar  SMra  aavoury.  hot 
af  tha  aaaw  Aeah,  tattaa  taaatad  or  rare,  aa  the 
(the  aaiy  dhh  which  asdtad  oor 
disapfiotBt«d  our  "••maths,  te  ahauil  •^^ 
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he  had  his  hot  plate  of  roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting 
griskin  (exotics  unknown  to  our  palates),  cooked  in  the 
paternal  kitchen  (a  great  thing),  and  brought  him  daily 
by  his  maid  or  aunt  1  I  remember  the  good  old  relative 
(in  whom  love  forbade  pride)  squatting  down  upon  some 
odd  stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  disclosing  the 
viands  (of  higher  regale  than  those  cates  which  the  ravens 
ministered  to  the  Tishbite) ;  and  the  contending  passions 
of  L.  at  the  unfolding.  There  was  love  for  the  bringer  ; 
shame  for  the  thing  brought,  and  the  manner  of  its  bring- 
ing ;  sympathy  for  those  who  were  too  many  to  share  in  it ; 
and,  at  top  of  all,  hunger  (eldest,  strongest  of  the  passions  1) 
predominant,  breaking  down  the  stony  fences  of  shame, 
and  awkwardness,  and  a  troubling  over-consciousness. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents,  and  those  who 
should  care  for  me,  were  far  away.  Those  few  acquaint- 
ances of  theirs,  which  they  could  reckon  upon  as  being 
kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forced  notice, 
which  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of  me  on  my  first  arrival 
in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They 
seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  them 
few  enough  ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all  failed  me, 
and  I  felt  myself  alone  among  six  hundred  playmates. 

O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early 
homestead  1  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to  have  towards 
it  in  those  unfledged  years  1  How,  in  my  dreams,  would 
my  native  town  (far  in  the  west)  come  back,  with  its  church, 
and  trees,  and  faces  1  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in 
the  anguish  of  my  heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in 
Wiltshire  1 

To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions  left  by 
the  recollection  of  those  friendless  holidays.  The  long 
warm  days  of  summer  never  return  but  they  bring  with 
them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting  memory  of  those  whole- 
day  leaves,  when,  by  some  strange  arrangement,  we  were 
turned  out,  for  the  live-long  day,  upon  our  own  hands, 
whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to,  or  none.  I  remember 
those  bathing-excursions  to  the  New  River,  which  L. 
recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he  can — for 
he  was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  not  much  care  for  such 
water-pastimes  : — How  merrily  we  would  sally  forth  into 
the  fields  ;  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
and  wanton  like  young  dace  in  the  streams  ;  getting  us 
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app«titrs  lor  noon,  which  those  of  us  t'    *  -   -  '  s% 

(oar  scanty  mominK  cru^l  long  sincr  «  t 

the  means  of  aUa>'ing — while  the  r»:  !^. 

and  the  fishes,  vere  at  feed  about  us,  ..  wi^; 

to  sali&fy  our  cravings — the  very  beauty  u(  the  day,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and  the  sense  of  liberty,  set- 
ting a  keener  edge  upon  them!— How  faint  and  languid, 
floaliy,  tvr  "■••'!  •■■»"•■!•  ''■^'  "■•''^  •<•  '''f-fall,  to  our  desired 
morsel,   i  tltat   the  hours  of 

oorune:* 

It  wa^  winlrr,  to  go  prowling  about 

the  ^  ws  of  print 

sbo|  -.  ns  a  last 

reso.  V -times 

repc^  -  -  --  -  as  well 

known  to  tli  t  as  those  of  his  own  charges)  to  the 

Lions  in  tht    iv,,,,..     to  who'^f  '•'  •"    *—  ^ •"•'■  ' v 

mortal,  we  had  a  prescriptive 

L.*S  g<  ailed   UK 

US  to  tb<  1  in  a  m  • 

rooL     A  arv  ol 

being  ai<  s,  and 

was  an  et]i>  to  hiro  against   the  severity  of 

masters,  or  \v :..... :..!>-  of   the  monitors.    The  opprea- 

iioos  of  these  young  brutes  are  heart-sickening  to  call  to 
reeoUcclion.  I  have  been  called  out  of  my  bed,  and 
•okarf  for  the  purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights — and 
this  not  once,    but    night    after  nig)i°  to 

reochra  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thot..  .icr 

sofltaran,  because  It  pleased  my  callow  over^  it  there 

hat  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were  ^  lied,  to 

make  the  sU  last  beds  In  the  dormitory,  where  the  yoongest 
cbOdreo  of  as  slept,  answerable  for  an  o0ence  they  neither 
dared  to  commit,  nor  had  the  power  to  hinder.— The  same 
execrable  tyranny  drove  the  younger  part  of  us  from  the  Ores* 
when  our  feet  were  perishing  with  snow ;  and,  mider  the 
cmeUeil  peanlties,  forbade  the  Indnlggnce  of  a  drink  of 
water.  wIm«  we  lay  In  slwplMs  smnner  nights,  tovtred 
with  the  season  and  the  day's  sports. 

There  was  one  H .  who.  I  learned  In  after  days,  was 

seen  expiating  some  maturer  ofTence  in  the  hulks.  (Do 
I  natter  mysdf  In  fancying  that  thb  might  be  the  planter 
of  tltat  name,  who  suflcred~at  Nevb,  I  think,  or  St.  Kitts, 
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—some  few  years  since  ?  My  friend  Tobin  was  the  benevo- 
lent instrument  of  bringing  him  to  the  gallows.)  This 
petty  Nero  actually  branded  a  boy,  who  had  offended  him, 
with  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  nearly  starved  forty  of  us,  with 
exacting  contributions,  to  the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to 
pamper  a  young  ass,  which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  nurse's  daughter  (a  young 
flame  of  his)  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in,  and  keep  upon 
the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they  called  our  dormitories.  This 
game  went  on  for  better  than  a  week,  till  the  foolish  beast, 
not  able  to  fare  v.'ell  but  he  must  cry  roast  meat — happier 
than  Caligula's  minion,  could  he  have  keep  his  own  counsel 
— but,  foolisher,  alas  I  than  any  of  his  species  in  the 
fables— waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in  the  fulness  of  bread, 
one  unlucky  minute  would  needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune 
to  the  world  below  ;  and,  laying  out  his  simple  throat, 
blew  such  a  ram's  horn  blast,  as  (toppling  down  the  walls 
of  his  own  Jericho)  set  concealment  any  longer  at  defiance. 
The  client  was  dismissed,  with  certain  attentions,  to  Smith- 
field  ;  but  I  never  understood  that  the  patron  underwent 
any  censure  on  the  occasion.  This  was  in  the  stewardship 
of  L.'s  admired  Perry. 

Under  the  same  facile  administration,  can  L.  have 
forgotten  the  cool  impunity  with  which  the  nurses  used 
to  carry  away  openly,  in  open  platters,  for  their  own  tables, 
one  out  of  two  of  every  hot  joint,  which  the  careful  matron 
had  been  seeing  scrupulously  weighed  out  for  our  dinners  ? 
These  things  were  daily  practised  in  that  magnificent 
apartment,  which  L.  (grown  connoisseur  since,  we  presume) 
praises  so  highly  for  the  grand  paintings  "  by  Verrio  and 
others,"  with  which  it  is  "  hung  round  and  adorned."  But 
the  sight  of  sleek  well-fed  blue-coat  boys  in  pictures  was, 
at  that  time,  I  believe,  little  consolatory  to  him,  or  us, 
the  living  ones,  who  saw  the  better  part  of  our  provisions 
carried  away  before  our  faces  by  harpies  ;  and  ourselves 
reduced  (with  the  Trojan  in  the  hall  of  Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture. 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags, 
or  the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled  ;  and  sets  it  down  to  some 
superstition.  But  these  unctuous  morsels  are  never  grate- 
ful to  young  palates  (children  are  universally  fat-haters), 
and  in  strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats,  unsalted,  are  detestable. 
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\  faf-«af<'  time  wn-^  * o  a  ^oofr.  and  hrld 

iif^ualii  u.     —        ;:  :  *  r  the  Imputation : 


-Twas  Mid 


Hr  *a%  n!>scrvfd,  after    '  '   "     to  gather  up 

tlu-  rrMMiiiit'-  I.  f»  at  his  !:i  'r  very  choice 

fr.ij;r-  '  •  ......... 

tlUM 

and  secretly  slow  in  the  settle  th.i' 
None  saw  when  he  ate  them.     It  v>...  :.....:.....  1  i: 
privately  devoured  them  In  the  night.     He  was  wa' 
but  no  traces  of  such  midnight  practices  were  disco vtr-ii-i.. 
Some  rrf>orte<l.  that,  on  leave-days,  he  had  been  seen  to 
carT>  i'ounds  a  '  hie  check  handkerchief, 

full  y'  This  th  be  the  accursed  thing. 

CoQJcclun;  next  was  at  work  to  uuagine  how  he  could  dis- 
pose of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This 
belief  generally  prevailed,  lie  went  about  moping.  None 
spake  to  him.  No  one  would  play  with  him.  He  was 
excommunicated ;  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  idiool.  He 
was  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  *  '  *  *  ^'  underwent 
every  mode  of  that  negative  i  U  is  mora 

grievous    than    many    stripes.     Still    d  ored.     At 

Icngtti  »ie  wn^  observed  by  two  of  his  Mows,  wIk> 

Were  'ft  pet  at  the  secret,  ami  luid  traced  hiai 

orte  1<  that  purpose,  to  enter  a  larne  woriMNit 

building,  such  as  there  exist  specimens  of  in  Quwccry 
I  •....    «».!.».  {ire  let  out  to  various  scales  "'  r.-i..r.*.Hvin 

•r.  and  a  common  staircase, 
siirniiv  ^iuim  in.  and  followed  by  stealth  n;    :        i  . 

and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  v^.ts        u.-,\  tv 
an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad.    Sui^icion  was  n*  ■ 
Into  certainty.    The  informert  had  secured  th* 
Tbey  bad  hir  ir  toOa.    AcatsatJoQ  was  fot 

preferred,  anil  'ion  moat  sliznat  v%a\  looked  for 

Hathaway,  ttie  then  steward  da  little 

after  my  time;,  with  that  patittt.  .-  a  irwv-'--* 

ail   his  coadaci,  determined   to   i*  -   the   ni 

t>efore  be  proceeded  to  v    * 
tbe  aappoaad  OModlcants. 
tba  oqrstcttoM  aerapa,  tttm  • 
an  bonast  ooopls  cooM  to 
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supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved  from  mendicancy  : 
and  that  this  young  stork,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  good 
name,  had  all  this  while  been  only  feeding  the  old  birds  ! — 
The  governors  on  this  occasion,  much  to  their  honour, 

voted  a  present  relief  to  the  family  of ,  and  presented 

him  with  a  silver  medal.  The  lesson  which  the  steward 
read  upon  rash  judgment,  on  the  occasion  of  publicly 

delivering  the  medal  to ,  I  believe,  would  not  be  lost 

upon  his  auditory. — I  had  left  school  then,  but  I  well 

remember .     He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with  a 

cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile 
prejudices.  I  have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker's 
basket.  I  think  I  heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by 
himself  as  he  had  done  by  the  old  folks. 

I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  boy  in 
fetters,  upon  the  day  of  my  first  putting  on  the  blue  clothes, 
was  not  exactly  fitted  to  assuage  the  natural  terrors  of 
initiation.  I  was  of  tender  years,  barely  turned  of  seven  ; 
and  had  only  read  of  such  things  in  books,  or  seen  them 
but  in  dreams.  I  was  told  he  had  run  away.  This  was 
the  punishment  for  the  first  offence. — As  a  novice  I  was 
soon  after  taken  to  see  the  dungeons.  These  were  little, 
square.  Bedlam  cells,  where  a  boy  could  just  lie  at  his 
length  upon  straw  and  a  blanket — a  mattress,  I  think, 
was  afterwards  substituted — with  a  peep  of  light,  let  in 
askance,  from  a  prison-oriflce  at  top,  barely  enough  to 
read  by.  Here  the  poor  boy  was  locked  in  by  himself  all 
day,  without  sight  of  any  but  the  porter  who  brought  him 
his  bread  and  water — who  might  not  speak  to  him  ; — or  of 
the  beadle,  who  came  twice  a  week  to  call  him  out  to 
receive  his  periodical  chastisement,  which  was  almost 
welcome,  because  it  separated  him  for  a  brief  interval  from 
solitude  : — and  here  he  was  shut  up  by  himself  of  nights, 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  sound,  to  suffer  whatever  horrors 
the  weak  nerves,  and  superstition  incident  to  his  time  of 
life,  might  subject  him  to.^  This  was  the  penalty  for  the 
second  offence.  Wouldst  thou  like.  Reader,  to  see  what 
became  of  him  in  the  next  degree  ? 

'  Ono  or  two  instances  of  lunacy,  or  attempted  suicide,  accordingly 
at  length  convinced  the  governors  of  the  impolicy  of  this  part  of 
the  sentence,  and  the  midnight  torture  to  the  spirits  was  dispensed 
with. — Tliis  fancy  of  dungeons  for  children  was  a  sprout  of  Howard's 
brain  ;  for  which  (saving  the  reverence  due  to  Holy  Paul)  methinks 
I  could  willingly  spit  upon  his  statue. 
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as  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Rev.  James  Boyer  was  the  Upper  Master,  but  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Field  presided  over  that  portion  of  the  apart- 
ment of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member. 
We  lived  a  life  as  careless  as  birds.  We  talked  and  did 
just  what  we  pleased,  and  nobody  molested  us.  We 
carried  an  accidence,  or  a  grammar,  for  form  ;  but,  for  any 
trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  take  two  years  in  getting 
through  the  verbs  deponent,  and  another  two  in  forgetting 
al  that  we  had  learned  about  them.  There  was  now  and 
then  the  formality  of  saying  a  lesson,  but  if  you  had  not 
learned  it,  a  brush  across  the  shoulders  (just  enough  to 
disturb  a  fly)  was  the  sole  remonstrance.  Field  never 
used  the  rod  ;  and  in  truth  he  wielded  the  cane  with  no 
great  good  will — holding  it  "  like  a  dancer."  It  looked  in 
his  hands  rather  like  an  emblem  than  an  instrument  of 
authority  ;  and  an  emblem,  too,  he  was  ashamed  of.  He 
was  a  good  easy  man,  that  did  not  care  to  ruffle  his  own 
peace,  nor  perhaps  set  any  great  consideration  upon  the 
value  of  juvenile  time.  He  came  among  us,  now  and  then, 
but  often  staid  away  whole  days  from  us  ;  and  when  he 
came,  it  made  no  difference  to  us— he  had  his  private  room 
to  retire  to,  the  short  time  he  staid,  to  be  out  of  the  sound 
of  our  noise.  Our  mirth  and  uproar  went  on.  We  had 
classics  of  our  own,  without  being  beholden  to  "  insolent 
Greece  or  haughty  Rome,"  that  passed  current  among  us 
— Peter  Wilkins — The  Adventures  of  the  Hon.  Captain 
Robert  Boyle — The  Fortunate  Blue-coat  Boy — and  the  like. 
Or  we  culitvated  a  turn  for  mechanic  and  scientific  opera- 
tions ;  making  little  sun-dials  of  paper  ;  or  weaving  those 
ingenious  parentheses,  called  cat-cradles  ;  or  making  dry 
peas  to  dance  upon  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe  ;  or  studying 
the  art  military  over  that  laudable  game  "  French  and 
English,"  and  a  hundred  other  such  devices  to  pass  away 
the  time — mixing  the  useful  with  the  agreeable — as  would 
have  made  the  souls  of  Rousseau  and  John  Locke  chuckle 
to  have  seen  us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of  modest  divines 
who  affect  to  mix  in  equal  proportion  the  gentleman,  the 
scholar,  and  the  Christian  ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  the  first 
ingredient  is  generally  found  to  be  the  predominating  dose 
in  the  composition.  He  was  engaged  in  gay  parties,  or 
with  his  courtly  bow  at  some  episcopal  levee,  when  he 
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tbouki  have  been  attending  upon  us.     He  had  for  many 
yean  thr  rla^cal  charge  of  a  hundred  children,  during  the 
four  or  live  first  years  of  their  rducaliun  ;    and  his  very 
highest  form  »el«loni  |iriu-i-«-(|i-d  (urtlur  than  two  or  three 
of  the  Introdiirlury  fat>lc-s  of  l'lia>drus.     H 
SuOered  to  K"  on  thus.  1  cannot  Kurvs.     IU>, 
proper    person    to    have    renicdit-d    these    aiui 
aUccted.  perhaps  folt,  a  driicary  in  interfering  ii. 
not  strictly  his  own.     I  have  not  been  without  my  sus- 
picions, that  he  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  con- 
trast we  presented  to  his  end  of  the  school.     We  were  a 
sort  of  Helots  to  his  young  Spartans.     He  would  some- 
tiroes,  with  ironic  deference,  send  to  borrow  a  rod  of  the 
Under  Master,  and  then,  with  Sardor  obser\'e  to 

one  of  his  upper  boys,  "  how  neat  .<  tt  the  twigs 

looked."  While  bts  pale  students  were  battering  their 
brains  over  Xcnopbon  and  Plato,  with  a  silence  as  <teep 
at  that  n^olned  by  the  Samite,  we  were  enjoy inf{  ourselves 
at  oor  ease  In  our  little  Goshen.  We  saw  a  little  into  the 
secrets  of  his  discipline,  and  the  prospect  did  but  the  more 
reconcile  ns  to  oar  lot.     His  thun  '  '!.  d  innocuous  for 

•s ;  his  storms  came  near,  but  m  .  rd  us  ;  contrary 

to  CIdaon's  miracle,  while  all  arouitU  were  drenched,  our 
laaea  was  dry.*  His  boys  turned  out  the  better  scholars  ; 
«••  I  suspect,  have  the  advantage  in  temper.  His  pupils 
cannot  speak  of  him  without  something  of  terror  allaying 
thdr  gratitude ;  the  remembrance  of  Field  comes  back 
with  all  the  soothing  images  of  indolence,  and  summer 
tlombers,  and  work  like  play,  and  Innocent  idleness.  an<l 
Elyslan  csumpUoaa,  and  life  itself  a  "  playing;  holiday." 

Though  iuillrtintly  removed  firom  the  jurisdiction  of 
Boyer.  we  wtn  noar  romigh  (as  I  hav«  understand 

a  little  of  his  systaoL    Wo  oecaslooa>  >\  sounds  of 

the  UliUanIa,  and  caught  flaneca  of  Tartarus.  B.  was  a 
rabid  pedant.  Hb  EngUsh  style  was  crampt  to  barbarism. 
His  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  thosa 
periodical  IlighU)  were  grating  as  sr-- >   pipes.*— He 

ta  mm!  mvwryikut^  B.  w«m  the  maMipmdm  tt  hb  eaad|«ler. 
•%  ntK>  ttiQ  fnnaeff  wa»  di^gfmm  km  hnJmm  lor  grade  aallMaMw  worth 
a  r%-wM.  P.  wotthi  he  wiweF^hbaiilliuisly  tenpy  b  Ike  sMie* 
•»ww7«iA«oft|»MaaHL  A  llttb  ^waaMe  elhaba  of  hbw  oadar 
lU  uMw  of  Fita— m  mmd  ftewiia.  ■  mbS  ye*  fcnggltia  bf  Iha 
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would  laugh — ay,  and  heartily — but  then  it  must  be  at 

Flaccus's  quibble  about  Rex or  at  the  tristis  severitas 

in  vultu,  or  inspicere  in  patinas,  of  Terence — thin  jests, 
which  at  their  first  broaching  could  hardly  have  had  vis 
enough  to  move  a  Roman  muscle. — He  had  two  wigs,  both 
pedantic,  but  of  diflerent  omen.  The  one  serene,  smiling, 
fresh  powdered,  betokening  a  mild  day.  The  other,  an 
old  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry  caxon,  denoting  frequent 
and  bloody  execution.  Woe  to  the  school,  when  he  made 
his  morning  appearance  in  his  passy,  or  passionate  wig. 
No  comet  expounded  surer. — J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand.  I 
have  known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a  poor  trembling 
child  (the  maternal  milk  hardly  dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a 
"  Sirrah,  do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me  ?  " — 
Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  him  make  a  head- 
long entry  into  the  schoolroom,  from  his  inner  recess,  or 
library,  and,  with  turbulent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar 
out,  "  Od's  my  life,  sirrah  "  (his  favourite  adjuration), 
"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you," — then,  with  as  sudden 
a  retracting  impulse,  fling  back  into  his  lair — and,  after  a 
cooling  lapse  of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the 
culprit  had  totally  forgotten  the  context)  drive  headlong 
out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it  had  been 
some  Devil's  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — "  and  I  will 
too." — In  his  gentler  moods,  when  the  rabidus  furor  was 
assuaged,  he  had  resort  to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar, 
for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping  the  boy,  and 
reading  the  Debates,  at  the  same  time  ;  a  paragraph  and 
a  lash  between  ;  which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentary 
oratory  was  most  at  a  height  and  flourishing  in  these 
realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  patient  with  a 
veneration  for  the  difluser  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to  fall 

ineflectual  from  his  hand — when   droll  squinting  W 

having  been  caught  putting  the  inside  of  the  master's  desk 
to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not  designed 
it,  to  justify  himself,  with  great  simplicity  averred,  that 
he  did  not  know  that  the  thing  had  been  forewarned.  This 
exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to  the  oral 

chroniclers  of  that  sort  of  literature.  It  was  accepted  by  Garrick, 
but  the  town  did  not  give  it  their  sanction. — B.  used  to  say  of  it, 
in  a  way  of  half-compliment,  half-irony,  that  it  was  0o  classical 
for  representation. 
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home  institutions,  and  the  church  which  those  fathers 
watered.  The  manners  of  M.  at  school,  though  firm,  were 
mild  and  unassuming. — Next  to  M.  (if  not  senior  to  him) 
was  Richards,  author  of  llie  Aboriginal  Britons,  the  most 
spirited   of   the    Oxford    Prize    Poems ;    a   pale,    studious 

Grecian. — Then    followed    poor    S ,    ill-fated    M 1 

of  these  the  Muse  is  silent. 

Finding  some  of  Edward's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day- 
spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before 
thee- — the  darlc  pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge — Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  1-^How  have 
I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  Cloisters  stand  still, 
entranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young 
Mirandula)  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet 
intonations,  the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus,  or  Plotinus  (for 
even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at  such  philo- 
sophic   draughts),   or  reciting    Homer  in    his   Greek,   or 

Pindar while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  re-echoed 

to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity-boy  1 — Many  were  the 
"  wit-combats  "   (to  dally  awhile  with  the  words  of  old 

Fuller),  between  him  and  C.  V.  Le  G ,  "  which  two  I 

behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man- 
of-war  :  Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former,  was  built  far 
liiglier  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances. 
C.  V.  L.,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but 
lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  times,  tack  about, 
and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his 
wit  and  invention." 

Nor  Shalt  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  forgotten, 
Allen,  witli  the  cordial  smile,  and  still  more  cordial  laugh, 
with  which  thou  wert  wont  to  make  the  old  Cloisters  shake, 
in  thy  cognition  of  some  poignant  jest  of  theirs  ;  or  the 
anticipation  of  some  more  material,  and  peradventure 
practical  one,  of  thine  own.  Extinct  are  those  smiles, 
with  that  beautiful  countenance,  with  which  (for  thou 
wert  the  Nireus  formosiis  of  the  school),  in  the  days  of  thy 
maturer  waggery,  thou  didst  disarm  the  wrath  of  infuriated 
town-damsel,  who,  incensed  by  provoking  pinch,  turning 
tigress-like  round,  suddenly  converted  by  thy  angel-look. 
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the  half  formed  terrible  *'  bt ,**  for  a  gentler 

-**  kk$$  thg  kandaome  face  f  " 
Next  follow  two,  vbo  oosht  to  be  now  alive,  aoid  the 

friends  of  EUa — the  Junior  Le  G and  F ;    who 

impelled,  the  former  by  a  roving  temper,  the  latter  by  too 
quick  a  sense  of  Mglcct-— ID  capaMo  of  eBdiiriag  the 
slights  poor  Sizars  are  sometimes  sobjcct  to  In  our  s^ats 
of  kiamhn    firrhangril  their  Alma  Mater  for  the  can 

one  by  climate,  and  one  on  the  plains  of  Saiu 

I : — Le   G ,   sanguine,   volatile,    sweet-natured  ; 

P ,  doo^L  laltliful,  antkdpative  of  tasvit,  warm- 
hearted, with  sonething  of  the  old  Ronum  beiglit  aboat 


Pine,  frank-hearted  Fr ,  the  present  master  of  Hert- 
ford, with  Marmaduke  T ,  mildest  of  Mlssionartoa 

and  l>oth  my  good  friends  still— close  the  catidogue  of 
Gredans  in  my  time. 


THE  TWO   RACES  OF   MEN 

The  human  specks,  according  to  the  best  theory  I 
form  of  it,  to  esnpaaad  of  two  distinct  mem,  Om 
konvof,  and  tht  mem  mho  lend.  To  these  two 
sitles  may  be  reduced  all  those  Impnlincnt 
of  Gothic  awl  Celtle  tribes,  white  meo,  black 
AU  the  dwoOars  vpon  eartl^  **  Parthtam,  and 
EkUBttaa,**  lock  httfcer,  and  do  ilwrilj  fil  hi  with  «m 
or  other  oC  thasa  pttanary  dMhMlloiiB.  Tha 
tipiflortty  oC  tho  tomar,  whkh  I  chooaa  to 
iho  ffoaf  rmtt,  it  dtBeemMo  hi  their  f^nre,  pert,  aad  a 
hMtlncttwa  iovweigBty.  The  Utter  are  horn  do- 
"  Ho  ihaU  aarvo  his  hrathrcn."  There  Is  ao«e- 
thing  la  tha  air  of  OM  of  thto  cast,  lean  aad  wttpkloas : 
coatiaitiag  with  tho  opea.  trastteg.  geaeiaas  maaain  of 
tho  other. 

Obssrva  wIm  have  hoca  tiM  gwalast  hiaiaaMi  oC  aB 
agm— Aldbiadas— Palatall— Sir  RIchM^  Staah  ear  talo 
Inrinmparahli  nriaJiij    ahal  a  faailj  Mrwiii  la  all  fieri 

What  rosy  gBlsl  what  a  boaatMal  nlaaee  ea  Piwvhisat«i 

doth  he  — — «*"»     laMag  aa  Mare  ttMa^ht  tima  Was  I 
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What  contempt  for  money, — accounting  it  (yours  and 
mine  especially)  no  better  than  dross  I  What  a  liberal 
confounding  of  those  pedantic  distinctions  of  meum  and 
tuum  1  or  rather,  what  a  noble  simplification  of  language 
(beyond  Tooke),  resolving  these  supposed  opposites  into 
one  clear,  intelligible  pronoun  adjective  1 — What  near 
approaches  doth  he  make  to  the  primitive  community, — 
to  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  principle  at  least. 

He  is  the  true  taxer  who  "  calleth  all  the  world  up  to 
be  taxed  "  ;  and  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and 
one  of  us,  as  subsisted  between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and 
the  poorest  obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at 
Jerusalem  1 — His  exactions,  too,  have  such  a  cheerful, 
voluntary  air  I  So  far  removed  from  your  sour  parochial 
or  state-gatherers, — those  ink-horn  varlets,  who  carry  their 
want  of  welcome  in  their  faces  I  He  cometh  to  you  with 
a  smile,  and  troubleth  you  with  no  receipt ;  confining 
himself  to  no  set  season.  Every  day  is  his  Candlemas,  or 
his  feast  of  Holy  Michael.  He  applieth  the  lene  tormentum 
of  a  pleasant  look  to  your  purse, — ^which  to  that  gentle 
warmth  expands  her  silken  leaves,  as  naturally  as  the 
cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind  contended  1 
He  is  the  true  Propontic  which  never  ebbeth  1  The  sea 
which  taketh  handsomely  at  each  man's  hand.  In  vain 
the  victim,  whom  he  delighteth  to  honour,  struggles  with 
destiny  ;  he  is  in  the  net.  Lend  therefore  cheerfully, 
O  man  ordained  to  lend — that  thou  lose  not  in  the  end, 
with  thy  worldly  penny,  the  reversion  promised.  Com- 
bine not  preposterously  in  thine  own  person  the  penalties 
of  Lazarus  and  of  Dives  1 — but,  when  thou  seest  the  proper 
authority  coming,  meet  It  smilingly,  as  it  were  half-way. 
Come,  a  handsome  sacrifice  1  See  how  light  he  makes  of 
it  I     Strain  not  courtesies  with  a  noble  enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my 
mind  by  the  death  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq., 
who  parted  this  life  on  Wednesday  evening  ;  dying,  as 
he  had  lived,  without  much  trouble.  He  boasted  himself 
a  descendant  from  mighty  ancestors  of  that  name,  who 
heretofore  held  ducal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In  his 
actions  and  sentiments  he  belied  not  the  stock  to  which 
he  pretended.  Early  in  life  he  found  himself  invested 
with  ample  revenues ;  which,  with  that  noble  disin- 
terestedness which  I  have  noticed  as  inherent  in  men  of 
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the  ijrritt  nicr,  he  .'ifOTM  COtferriy 

fo  .tisMi<  itc  an«l  1  re  to  IOHMQUiiK 

in  the  i  4  holding  a  private  purse  : 

..  thoughts  ul  ;..  all  regal.     Thus  furnished. 

lie  very  act  of  d  ment ;    getting  rid  of  tte 

( Mnibenome  luggage  of  nmrs,  more  apt  (as  one  sings) 


Than  ptoo^i*  bar  to  do  imfkt  nmf  mma  pnua*. 

he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  hto  great  enter- 
prise, "  borrowing  and  to  luirn.w  ?  " 

In  his  perirgesis,  or  tr  t   progress  throagboat 

this  Island,  it  has  been  caivmiini  that  he  laid  a  tv*^ 
part    of    the    inhabitants    under    contribution.     I    : 
this  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated:— I  '^^f^  had  inc 

honour  of  accompnnTing  my  friend,  d.  .c$,  in  hto 

perambulations  a!  v.  I  own  I  was  greatly 

struck  at  flrst  wi  :s  number  of  faces  wc 

met,  who  claimed  a  sort  of  respectful  acquaintance  with 
us.     Me  was  one  day  so  obliging  as  to  explain  the  n>i'' 
nomcnon.     It  teems,  these  were  hto  tributaries;    f* 

of  his  cxr' :    — "--nen,  his  good  friends  (as  hr  was 

pirasrd  t  i.  to  whom  he  had  occasionally 

li<-.-n  ^  1  for  a  loan.     Their  n    '  ,)  way 

«ll^  !t.     H^  rather  look   .  !<ering 

t>i-ni.  itis,  SMflied  pletux  odced 

With  Ml  f 

With  such  sources.  It  was  ■  wonder  how  he  contrived 
to  keep  hto  treasury  always  empty.  He  did  It  by  force 
•f  an  aphortom,  which  he  had  often  In  his  mouth,  that 

money  kept  longer  than  three  days  stinks."  So  be 
made  use  of  It  while  it  was  fre^.  A  good  put  he  druik 
away  (for  he  was  an  exr.  •ss-pot),  MNoe  he  pm 

away,  thf  rr«f  hr  threw  au  .dly  tooiiig  and  Imrtfag 

i'  -as  boys  do  borrt,  or  as  if  it  iMid 

>  ponds,  or  ditches,  or  deep  btrict. 

Inscrutable  r:  f  the  earth  ;— or  he  would  bury  it 

(where  he  w-  .r  seek  It  ap?»'"^  >^v  ■  river's  ride 

under  some  t  lich  (he  woti  »osly  observe) 

p,..i   ...   i...  .   „^,|  ||,|^y  i^„„,  ,„^  It  nast  ga 

•  r  s  offspring  Into  the  wHdemcss, 
^'-  lie  never  misted  It    Tbe  itiiami 

^'^  .  fed  bis  Use    Wben  new  ttippBss 
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became  necessary,  the  first  person  that  had  the  felicity 
to  fall  in  with  him,  friend  or  stranger,  was  sure  to  con- 
tribute to  the  deficiency.  For  Bigod  had  an  undeniable 
way  with  him.  He  had  a  cheerful,  open  exterior,  a  quick 
jovial  eye,  a  bald  forehead,  just  touched  with  grey  {cana 
fides).  He  anticipated  no  excuse,  and  found  none.  And, 
waiving  for  a  while  my  theory  as  to  the  great  race,  I  would 
put  it  to  the  most  untheorising  reader,  who  may  at  times 
have  disposable  coin  in  his  pocket,  whether  it  is  not  more 
repugnant  to  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  to  refuse  such 
a  one  as  I  am  describing,  than  to  say  no  to  a  poor  petitionary 
rogue  (your  bastard  borrower),  who,  by  his  mumping 
visnomy,  tells  you  that  he  expects  nothing  better ;  and, 
therefore,  whose  preconceived  notions  and  expectations 
you  do  in  reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the  refusal. 

When  I  think  of  this  man  ;  his  fiery  glow  of  heart ; 
his  swell  of  feeling  ;  how  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was  ; 
how  great  at  the  midnight  hour  ;  and  when  I  compare 
with  him  the  companions  with  whom  I  have  associated 
since,  I  grudge  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think 
that  I  am  fallen  into  the  society  of  lenders,  and  little 
men. 

To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather  cased  in 
leather  covers  than  closed  in  iron  coITcrs,  there  is  a  class 
of  alienators  more  formidable  than  that  which  I  have 
touched  upon  ;  I  mean  your  borrowers  of  books — those 
mutilators  of  collections,  spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of 
shelves,  and  creators  of  odd  volumes.  There  is  Comber- 
batch,  matchless  in  his  depredations  1 

That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  shelf  facing  you,  like  a 
great  eye-tooth  knocked  out — (you  are  now  with  me  in 
my  little  back  study  in  Bloomsbury,  Reader  I) — with  the 
huge  Switzer-like  tomes  on  each  side  (like  the  Guildhall 
giants,  in  their  reformed  posture,  guardant  of  nothing) 
once  held  the  tallest  of  my  folios.  Opera  Bonaventurse 
choice  and  massy  divinity,  to  which  its  two  supporters 
(school  divinity  also,  but  of  a  lesser  calibre,— Bellarmine, 
and  Holy  Thomas),  showed  but  as  dwarfs, — itself  an 
Ascapart ! — IMt  Comberbatch  abstracted  upon  the 
faith  of  a  theory  he  holds,  which  is  more  easy,  I  confess, 
for  me  to  suffer  by  than  to  refute,  namely,  that  "  the 
title  to  property  in  a  book  (my  Bonaventure,  for  instance) 
is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  claimant's  powers  of  understanding 


THI  99 

•nd  n»prni«tlnH  Should  Im  go 

this  thro  |^M(«t 

TIm  ft!  hand  case — two  thrives 

from  the  oeillDg  inguUhablc  but  by  the  quick 

ey«  of  a  loter — ^%--    a  the  comniodiuus  rrstiog-place 

of  Browne  on  Urn  Burial.  C.  will  hardly  allege  that  he 
knoMTS  more  about  th  ••  •••<~rttl»e  than  I  do,  who  intro- 
duced it  to  him.  and  rd  the  flrst  (of  the  modems) 
to  discover  its  l>  i>ut  so  have  I  known  a  foolish 
lovff  to  praise  h  s  in  the  presence  of  a  rtvnl  more 
!  to  carry  lur  ofl  than  himself. — .'  w, 
s  dramas  want  their  fourth  volume,  wli-  ria 
(  •  I'ltina  is  I  The  remainder  nine  are  as  distasteful 
35.  I  "nam's  refuse  sons,  when  the  Fates  borroirtd  Hector. 
Here  stood  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  in  sober  state. — 

There  lo'» •  *»-     ' 'rte  Angler:    quiet  as  in  life,  by 

some  str  tcr  nook,  John  UuneU,  a  widower 

volunir.  u.'  1."  mourns  his  niTMicd  mate. 

Ofw  rny  friend,  that  if  he  tonettecs, 

'  ly  a  treasure,  at  another  time, 

N  rich  an  equivalent  to  match  it. 
i  have  a  nnall  nnder^oUectlon  of  this  nature  (my  friend's 
gatherings  In  hb  vartoos  calls),  picked  up.  he  has  for- 
gotten at  what  odd  |4aces,  and  deposited  with  as  little 
memory  at  mine.  I  take  In  these  orphans,  the  twieo- 
deserted.  These  proselytes  of  the  gate  are  welcome 
as  the  true  Hebrews.  There  they  stand  hi  conjunction ; 
natlTet,  and  naturalised.  The  latter  seems  as  little  dis- 
posed to  Inqolra  oat  their  trao  ttDenfe  as  I  am.— I  chargB 
no  wart  hoon  room  for  tbeae  daodwids,  nor  riiail  erer  p«t 
myself  to  tho  rngMtlcmnaly  trouhle  of  advertlslBg  a  ante 
of  them  to  pay  caqicnses. 

To  lose  a  votome  to  C  carries  some  sense  and  meaning 
In  it  You  aro  sore  that  he  wQI  aMlca  one  hearty  meal 
on  your  viands.  If  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  platter 
after  It  Bat  what  moved  thee,  wayward.  spHrful  K.. 
to  bo  so  tanportonate  to  carry  off  with  thee,  in  spite  of 
tears  and  adjaiatioos  to  thea  to  foril»ear.  the  '  of 

that  princely  woman,  the  thrice  nobte  MarK  w- 

castle— knowing  at  tho  time,  and  knowing  that  I  knew  also, 
thou  most  ■Miiiidly  woaldst  never  tnm  over  one  leaf 
of  tha  Bhtttrioos  folio:— what  hat  the  mere  spirit  of 
coatnidtetlon,  and  childish  lova  al  fstUng  tha  hatter  af 
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thy  friend  ? — Then,  worst  cut  of  all !  to  transport  it  with 
thee  to  the  Gallican  land — 

Unworthy  land  to  harbour  such  a  sweetness, 

A  virtue  in  which  all  ennobling  thoughts  dwelt, 

Pure  thoughts,  kind  thoughts,  high  thoughts,  her  sex's  wonder  ! 

hadst  thou  not  thy  play-books,  and  books  of  jests 

and  fancies,  about  thee,  to  keep  thee  merry,  even  as  thou 
keepest  all  companies  with  thy  quips  and  mirthful  talcs  ? 
Child  of  the  Green-room,  it  was  unkindly  done  of  thee. 
Thy  wife,  too,  that  part-French,  better-part-English- 
woman  I — that  she  could  fix  upon  no  other  treatise  to  bear 
away,  in  kindly  token  of  remembering  us,  than  the  works 
of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook — of  which  no  Frenchman, 
nor  woman  of  France,  Italy,  or  England,  was  ever  by 
nature  constituted  to  comprehend  a  tittle  1  Was  there 
not  Zimmerman  on  Solitude  ? 

Reader,  if  haply  thou  art  blessed  with  a  moderate  collec- 
tion, be  shy  of  showing  it ;  or  if  thy  heart  overfloweth 
to  lend  them,  lend  thy  books  ;  but  let  it  be  to  such  a  one 
as  S.  T.  C. — he  will  return  them  (generally  anticipating 
the  time  appointed)  with  usury  ;  enriched  with  annota- 
tions, tripling  their  value.  I  have  had  experience.  Many 
are  these  precious  mss.  of  his — (in  matter  oftentimes,  and 
almost  in  quantity  not  unfrequently,  vying  with  the  originals 
in  no  very  clerkly  hand — legible  in  my  Daniel ;  in  old 
Burton ;  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  and  those  abstruser 
cogitations  of  the  Greville,  now,  alas  1  wandering  in  Pagan 
lands. — I  counsel  thee,  shut  not  thy  heart,  nor  thy  library, 
against  S.  T.  G. 
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Every  man  hath  two  birthdays  :  two  days  at  least,  in 
every  year,  which  set  him  upon  revolving  the  lapse  of  time, 
as  it  affects  his  mortal  duration.  The  one  is  that  which 
in  an  especial  manner  he  termeth  his.  In  the  gradual 
desuetude  of  old  observances,  this  custom  of  solemnising 
our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly  passed  away,  or  is  left 
to  children,  who  reflect  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter, 
nor  understand  anything  in  it  beyond  cake  and  orange. 
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1  trth  of  a  New  Ytar  U  of  an  intcrrst  too  '(< 

\  •    '   •■    ' -    •   »»'  -       V      one  ever  hk.h.i.J 

t  It  Is  ttiat  from 

upon  what  is  left. 
1 

r- 
>  .1 

V  ul  the  Uld    - 

j)  of  my  p<i' 
I  ive  been 

.'  _      -.1  'I,  III  in. u 

r  >   when  a 

I  \N:i«  it  a 

!»■  .  iaiicj — 

.«  •kirta  of  Uw  flopartiog  V<Mr. 

It  H  Tw  mnrr  \hnn  what  fn  ^nbrr  sadness  eveiy  one  of 
osser  'leave-taking.   lam 

sore  1  .  lust  night;    though 

some  of  my  companions  alTecteU  rather  to  manifest  an 
f.« K i I -.r- »;..,,  .,1   ii^c  birth  of  the  coming  year,  than  any 
ts  for  the  decease  of  Its  predecessor, 
hut  i  am  n>>no  of  those  wh»— 

Wtteaam  Uw  nnmimtf,  apmA  liw  parting  gua«i. 
I  ant  n:if  iir.iTTv    licrorfTinml    lYiv  <if  ri<iv<>1ll«>^  •    q^^  books 

new  I   twist   which 

makt »  IV  ttitiitiiii.  Ill  till-  i'  *  '         *  '    \  ^' 
almost  ceased  to  hope  :  an  : 

spects  of                '  ,c 

visions  •(  t 

diSflI>;  il*.      1     . 

cour  I  I    for, 

advrrsartrs.     I  play  <'  n  for  tovt,  as  the 

phr;ue  it,  caiius  for  ^.....;  i  uijce  paid  so  d-  ••• 

scarce  now  have  any  of  those  untoward 

events  of  my  life  reversed.     I  -       •  • 

than   the   incidents  of  some 

thinks,  it  is  better  that  I  should  t.  u 

of  my  goI.|enr*t  year^.  when  I  was  r, 

'''  W     n.  than  that  oimta 

•'  r  lust.     It  was  \k.      .   .  .ji  our 
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family  should  have  missed  that  legacy,  which  old  Dorrell 
cheated  us  of,  than  that  I  should  have  at  this  moment 
two  thousand  pounds  in  banco,  and  be  without  the  idea 
of  that  specious  old  rogue. 

In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  infirmity  to 
look  back  upon  those  early  days.  Do  I  advance  a  paradox 
when  I  say,  that,  skipping  over  the  intervention  of  forty 
years,  a  man  may  have  leave  to  love  himself  without  the 
imputation  of  self-love  ? 

If  I  know  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose  mind  is  intro- 
spective— and  mine  is  painfully  so — can  have  a  less  respect 
for  his  present  identity  than  I  have  for  the  man  Elia.  I 
know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and  humoursome ;  a 
notorious  *  *  *  ;  addicted  to  *  *  *  ;  averse  from  counsel, 
neither  taking  it,  nor  offering  it ; —  *  *  *  besides  ;  a 
stammering  buffoon  ;  what  you  will ;  lay  it  on,  and  spare 
not ;  I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much  more,  than  thou 
canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door — but  for  the  child  Elia — 
that  "  other  me,"  there,  in  the  background — I  must  take 
leave  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that  young  master — 
with  as  little  reference,  I  protest,  to  his  stupid  changeling 
of  five-and-forty,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  of  some  other 
house,  and  not  of  my  parents.  I  can  cry  over  its  patient 
small-pox  at  five,  and  rougher  medicaments.  I  can  lay 
its  poor  fevered  head  upon  the  sick  pillow  at  Christ's, 
and  wake  with  it  in  surprise  at  the  gentle  posture  of  maternal 
tenderness  hanging  over  it,  that  unknown  had  watched  its 
sleep.  I  know  how  it  shrank  from  any  the  least  colour  of 
falsehood. — God  help  thee,  Elia,  how  art  thou  changed  I — 
Thou  art  sophisticated. — I  know  how  honest,  how  coura- 
geous (for  a  weakling)  it  was — how  religious,  how  imagina- 
tive, how  hopeful !  From  what  have  I  not  fallen,  if  the 
child  I  remember  was  indeed  myself, — and  not  some 
dissembling  guardian,  presenting  a  false  identity,  to  give 
the  rule  to  my  unpractised  steps,  and  regulate  the  tone 
of  my  moral  being  I 

That  I  am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a  hope  of  sympathy, 
in  such  retrospection,  may  be  the  symptom  of  some  sickly 
idiosyncrasy.  Or  is  it  owing  to  another  cause  :  simply, 
that  being  without  wife  or  family,  I  have  not  learned 
to  project  myself  enough  out  of  myself  ;  and  having  no 
offspring  of  my  own  to  dally  with,  I  turn  back  upon  mem- 
ory, and  adopt  my  own  early  idea,  as  my  heir  and  favour- 
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Met     If  tbewtpccuUitlonssrrm  fnntn^tical  tothrc,  B< 

(a  boty  man.  pcrehaace),  if   I  it  of  thr  way  of 

thy  symnathv,  and  an  singular  tr.i  only.  I  retirr. 

iiBpett             '  o  ridlcole,  aadcr  t  rioud  of  Elia. 

Tke  rtii.i>.  with  whom   I  v^  -     of  a 

dMTaetar  not  likrly  to  Irt  slip  <•  of 
any  old  In 
win  k^t  I 


ito  my  f;t     \ 

: ^   ^ ..   ...v....t,  or  thniut.t 

f  It  at  a  rrckoning  that  *  1  me.     Not  rlnl<lh<><Hl 

-  \  but  theyoun •  -,  -    -  r.  .I*;  practnally 

le  la  BUMlal.  if  ti.<'.|  wtrr. 

i>mcii  a  homily  uu  the  fragility  uf  life :   but  he 

•>t  hone  to  himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June 

:<rlate  to  oar  fanaglinflon  the  freezing  days 

But  now,  shall  I  eonfess  a  truth?— I  feel 

Its  but  too  powerfttBy.     I  begin  to  count  the 

ics  of  my  duration,  and  to  gmdge  at  the  ex- 

of  moments  and  shortest  perlo<b,  like  misers' 

•gs.     In  proportion  as  the  years  both  lessen  aad 

n.  I  set  noro  cooat  apon  their  periods,  wad  wmM 

ly  iaefliwitiial  Antfer  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great 

I  am  sol  eoatcat  to  pass  away  "  like  a  areaver't 

shttUla.*'    Theae  metaphors  aolaee  no  uoU  not  sweeten 

the  m^Mlatable  draught  of  mortality.    I  eare  not  to  be 

carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoothly  bears  human  life 

«..  ^•.....:iy  .  and  reluct  at  the  Inevitable  course  of  destiny. 

ve    with  this  green  earth  ;   the  face  of  town  and 

country  ;    tlie  unspeakable  rural  solitodcs.  ami  tlie  sweet 

secwity  of  streets.     I  would  set  up  my  taberoade  here. 

i  am  content  to  stand  stIU  at  the  age  to  which  I  am  arrlred ; 

I.  and  my  friends :  to  be  no  younfBr.  no  richer,  no  hand- 

somer.     I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age ;   or  drop. 

Uka  meOew  Ihdt,  as  they  say.  Into  the  grave.— Any  «Kcm- 

tlon,  on  this  earth  of  mine.  In  diet  or  in  lodging,  pmnles 

and  iliifompeeia  me.    My  household  gods  plant  a  tcfribia 

Used  fool,  and  ara  not  roolod  np  withont  hlood.    They 

do  not  wttntfy  seek  Lnvtelnn  shorea.    A  new  state  of 

being  staggers  hm. 

Wm,  and  sky.  and  hneia,  and  solitary  walks,  and  sMMnar 
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holidays,  and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  delicious 
juices  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful 
glass,  and  candle-light,  and  fireside  conversations,  and 
innocent  vanities,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself — do  these 
things  go  out  with  life  ? 

Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides,  when  you 
are  pleasant  with  him  ? 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  Folios  ;  must  I 
part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfuls) 
in  my  embraces  ?  Must  knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come 
at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no 
longer  by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the  smiling 
indications  which  point  me  to  them  here, — the  recognisable 
face — the  "  sweet  assurance  of  a  look  "  ? 

In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to  dying — to  give 
it  its  mildest  name — does  more  especially  haunt  and  beset 
me.  In  a  genial  August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky, 
death  is  almost  problematic.  At  those  times  do  such  poor 
snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortality.  Then  we  expand 
and  burgeon.  Then  we  are  as  strong  again,  as  valiant 
again,  as  wise  again,  and  a  great  deal  taller.  The  blast  that 
nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  tlioughts  of  death.  All 
things  allied  to  the  Insubstantial,  wait  upon  that  master 
feeling  ;  cold,  numbness,  dreams,  perplexity  ;  moonlight 
itself,  with  its  shadowy  and  spectral  appearances, — that 
cold  ghost  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus'  sickly  sister,  like  that 
innutritions  one  denounced  in  the  Canticles  : — I  am  none 
of  her  minions — I  hold  with  the  Persian. 

Whatsoever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way,  brings 
death  unto  my  mind.  All  partial  evils,  like  humours,  run 
into  that  capital  plague-sore. — I  have  heard  some  profess 
an  indifference  to  life.  Such  hail  the  end  of  their  existence 
as  a  port  of  refuge  ;  and  speak  of  the  grave  as  of  some  soft 
arms,  in  which  they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow.     Some 

have  wooed  death but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  thou  foul, 

ugly  phantom  I  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar 
John)  give  thee  to  six  score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no 
instance  to  be  excused  or  tolerated,  but  shunned  as  an 
universal  viper  ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed,  and  spoken 
evil  of  1  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest  thee,  thou 
thin,  melancholy  Privation,  or  more  frightful  and  confound- 
ing Positive  1 
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ThoM  antidotes,  prrscribrd  agninst  the  fear  of  thee,  an 

frigid  and  insulting,   lilcr   thyself.     For  what 

hath  a  man,  that   he  &hall  "  lie  down  with 

kiafi  aad  woperora  ia  death,"  who  in  iiia  UlaUme  MV«r 

ereattv   coveted   the   lodety   of   such   bcd-MBowt  T—or, 

'»  shall  the  fairest  face  appear  "  ? — why, 

...».  ;.iufct  Alice  W-    p  »' •   •   '..blln  ?     More  than 

■ive  disgust  at  those  ill)  and  misbecoming 

i.iiniiiantiea,  Inacribcd  upon  your  ^      '    tcHiea. 

Every  dead  man  must  tadie  upon  I  turteg 

me  with  his  odious  trubm,  that  "  St  aow  is  I  must 

slMkitly  be."     Not  so  shortly,  frit  i  .taps,  as  them 

roagteest.     In  the  meantime  I  am  aiive.     I  move  about. 

I  am  worth  twenty  of  thee.     Know  thv  !>rlf  ers  I     Thy  New 

N<  a rs' days  are  past     I  survive,  a  j<  >date  for  1821. 

\nuther  cup  of  w' "f1  while  th  a  oat  bell,  that 

list  now  moumfi  ted  the  t!     .j  :  <s  of  1820  de- 

parted, with  changed  uoies  InstUy  rings  in  a  successor,  let 
at  attoae  to  its  p^  the  long  made  on  a  Itlce  occasion,  by 
hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton. 

TUB    NEW    YEAR 

iiARK,  uto  cods  erowa^  aad  yoo  bni?nt  nmr 
TaUt  va,  Ifca  day  hfameira  odS  fSar ; 


K9  BBIWMri 

And  aw  whwav  tiwaUng  froa  lh»  night. 
Be  fiUi  the  wHl«a  hOi  Willi  hgT 
With  ym  old  Jaaua  dbtii  afiMMur. 


FMag 
imiiMH 


into  th*  fotors  jrwir. 
mmIi  a  look  at  — wna  to  Mtjr 
Tb»  pewyoS  ia  aaS  good  thai  wy. 
TIhm  do  *•  tim  ifl  aifiiia  to  aoo. 
And  'auasS  ounalvaa  lo  peoplM^ » 
HliaB  tha  |aupl>tiio  fav  of  thi^ii 
A  OM 

Mai^feBef 
Thm  diwt 
But  aUjr !  but  atajr !  rosthinka  my  ai|^ 
Bottae  tafonckMl  oy  vwaiwr  niptt, 
Diaawm  ■wmniaiiiM  fai  that  brow 
TIm*  dD 
HiaieiMafd 

Aad  bawa  epaa  Iha  iHto  ai«  paat; 
Bat  Iha*  whMi  thia  wur  hnhs  ia  Haar, 
Aad  maOm  epaa  tfwi  Haw  bum  T*«r. 
Ha  laotni  tao  voas  a  piaaa  aa  Waiiw 
Tha  yaar  Has  apaa  to  Wa  agraj 
Aad  ag  tha  ataaaaala  opaa  aaa 
To  Iha  93uti^  diiaovwMea 
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Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  revolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  foar 
The  influences  of  a  j'ear. 
So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 
And  speaks  us  good  so  soon  as  born  ? 
PLigue  on  't  !  the  last  was  ill  enough. 
This  cannot  but   make  better  proof  ; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too  ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  shou'd 
^       Be  superoxcellently  good  : 

For  the  worst  ills  (we  daily  see) 

Have  no  more  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortxines  that  do  fall ; 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support. 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  throe. 

And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  New  Guest 

With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best : 

Mirth  always  should  Good  Fortune  meet. 

And  renders  e'en  Disaster  sweet : 

And  though  the  Princess  turn  her  back. 

Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack, 

We  better  shall  by  far  liold  out. 

Till  the  next  year  she  face  about. 

How  say  you,  Reader — do  not  these  verses  smack  of  the 
rough  magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein  ?  Do  they  not 
fortify  like  a  cordial ;  enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive 
of  sweet  blood,  and  generous  spirits,  in  the  concoction  ? 
Where  be  those  puling  fears  of  death,  just  now  expressed 
or  aficcted  ? — Passed  like  a  cloud— absorbed  in  the  purging 
sunlight  of  clear  poetry — clean  washed  away  by  a  wave 
of  genuine  Helicon,  your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochondries. 
And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous  !  and  a  merry  New 
Year,  and  many  of  them  to  you  all,  my  masters  I 
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"  A  CLKAM  Are,  a  dean  beartli,  and  the  rigour  of  the  game." 
TtiU  u:i%  the  celebrated  wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle  (now 
^  1 1,  vrho,  Dcxt  to  her  devotions,  loved  a  good  game 

oi  » iiiM .  She  was  none  of  your  lukewarm  gamesters,  your 
half- and -half  players,  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a 
hand,  il  you  want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber ;  who  ainrm 
lliat  they  have  no  pleasure  In  winning ;  that  they  like  to 
win  one  game  and  lose  another ;  that  they  can  while  aw<y 
an  hour  very  agreeably  at  a  card-table,  but  are  ladiflerent 
whether  they  play  or  no;  and  will  desire  an  adversary 
who  has  slipped  a  wr^"'  '^•'■.i  fo  take  it  up  and  play 
anothtf.*     These  insn  rs  are  the  curse  of  a 

table.  One  of  these  llirs  wui  spoii  a  wtiole  pot.  Of  such 
it  may  be  said  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards,  but  only 
play  at  playUig  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  detested 
them,  as  I  do,  Ihwi  her  heart  and  soul,  and  WMild  mU, 
sav«  apoa  a  striking  emergency.  wiUingly  scat  herself  at 
the  same  table  with  them.  She  loved  a  thorough-paced 
parlaer.  a  determined  enemy.  She  took,  and  gave,  no 
c-oncesstont.  She  hated  favours.  She  never  made  a  le- 
voke,  nor  ever  passed  it  over  in  her  adversary,  without 
exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture.  She  fought  a  good  fight : 
^nd  thrust  She  held  not  her  good  sword  (her  cards) 
c  a  dancer."  She  sate  bolt  upright;  and  ndtlier 
^lM»wed  yoo  her  cards,  nor  desired  to  see  yours.  All  people 
have  thdr  hUnd  side—their  superstitions;  and  I  have 
beard  her  declare,  under  the  rose,  that  HearU  was  her 
favonritf  suit. 

I  >  r  in  my  life— aaid  I  knew  Sarah  Battle  many  of 
the  bot  years  of  it— saw  her  take  out  h«r  swiff-hax  wlwa 
it  was  her  turn  to  play :  or  soull  a  candle  tai  Um  aUddla 
of  a  game ;  or  ring  for  a  servaat,  tm  It 
She  never  Uttroduoed,  or  conulred  at, 
vcrsatloa  during  its  process.  As  she  emphatSeaRy  observed, 
cards  were  cards ;  and  if  I  ever  %»m  uaoiln^ed  distaste  in 
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her  fine  last-century  countenance,  it  wns  at  the  airs  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  been  with 
difTiculty  persuaded  to  take  a  hand  ;  and  who,  in  his 
excess  of  candour,  declared,  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and  then,  after 
serious  studies,  in  recreations  of  that  kind  1  She  could 
not  bear  to  have  her  noble  occupation,  to  which  she  wound 
up  her  faculties,  considered  in  that  light.  It  was  her 
business,  her  duty,  the  thing  she  came  into  the  world  to 
do, — and  she  did  it.  She  unbent  her  mind  afterwards — 
over  a  book. 

Pope  was  her  favourite  author  :  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  her 
favourite  work.  She  once  did  me  the  favour  to  play  over 
with  me  (with  the  cards)  his  celebrated  game  of  Ombre 
in  that  poem  ;  and  to  explain  to  me  how  far  it  agreed 
with,  and  in  what  points  it  would  be  found  to  difTer  from, 
tradrillc.  Her  illustrations  were  apposite  and  poignant, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  the  substance  of 
them  to  Mr.  Bowles ;  but  I  suppose  they  came  too 
late  to  be  inserted  among  his  ingenious  notes  upon  that 
author. 

Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me,  was  her  first  love ; 
but  whist  had  engaged  her  maturer  esteem.  The  former, 
she  said,  was  showy  and  specious,  and  likely  to  allure 
young  persons.  The  uncertainty  and  quick  shifting  of 
partners — a  thing  which  the  constancy  of  whist  abhors  ; 
the  dazzling  supremacy  and  regal  investiture  of  Spadille — 
absurd,  as  she  justly  observed,  in  the  pure  aristocracy  of 
whist,  where  his  crown  and  garter  give  him  no  proper 
power  above  his  brother-nobility  of  the  Aces  ; — the  giddy 
vanity,  so  taking  to  the  inexperienced,  of  playing  alone  ; 
above  all,  the  overpowering  attractions  of  a  Sans  Prendre 
Vole, — to  the  triumph  of  which  there  is  certainly  nothing 
parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  contingencies  of  whist ; — all 
these,  she  would  say,  make  quadrille  a  game  of  captivation 
to  the  young  and  enthusiastic.  But  whist  was  the  solider 
game  :  that  was  her  word.  It  was  a  long  meal ;  not  like 
quadrille,  a  feast  of  snatches.  One  or  two  rubbers  might 
co-extend  in  duration  with  an  evening.  They  gave  time 
to  form  rooted  friendships,  to  cultivate  steady  enmities. 
She  despised  the  chance-started,  capricious,  and  ever- 
fluctuating  alliances  of  the  other.  The  skirmishes  of 
quadrille,  she  would  say,  reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephe- 
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mrral  pmhmilmrnls  off  th«  little  llnlinn  stntes.  depleted  by 


f.i\M  u\     There  was  nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the 

n  .1.  nothing  superfluous.     No  flits'-        "  -it 

tn  >s'  all  picas  that  a  rrasonable  belt  ' 

up  :  V  one  should  .  ' 

r  ir !  ime  mark  m 

r  ■    game,  or  the  individual  worlli  or  pre- 

r  irds  themselves!    She  held  this  to  he  :i 

jsm  :    as  pitiful  an  ambition  at  cards  as  :tl 
authorship.     She  despised  sup—n  •;••>;•»• 
r  than  the  colours  of  things.- 
t  say,  and  must  have  a  unifornmy  oi 
^h  them  :   but  what  should  we  %ny  to  n  ■ 
'dm  a  m«  • 
I  hat  nevfi 
take  the  Held  T — She  even  wished  that   whist  were 
vin.fiif.  than  It  Is ;   and.  in  my  mind,  would  have  stn;  , 
'   some  appendages,  which.   In   the  state  of  hum  in 
iiiiy,  may  be  venlally.  and  even  commendably,  allowed 
r.     She  saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of  the  trump  by 
the  turn  of  the  card,     ^v  il  always  trumps  t 

— Whv  two  roloMp;.  v'  !ie  suit  would  have 

^  ..ul  it? 

is  agreeably  refreriied 
with  the  variety.  iture  of  pure  reason — 

!>,•  Mfivi  II  iv..  iii<  -    iittftfnicd  to.     We  see 

music  and  the 
painiiiij^s  firaw  in  ;•,  whom  your  <|uaker 

spirit  of  unimwii  '-pt  oat. — You  yourself 

I'  rorty  col!  ^  »s  to  me, 

V  walMn^t'  'r,nRth*v*e 


at  al 


L^ay    tnampti-imii' 
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contrasting  deadly-killing  sables — the  '  hoary  majesty  of 
spades  ' — Pam  in  all  his  glory  I — 

"  All  these  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  with  their 
naked  names  upon  the  drab  pasteboard,  the  game  might 
go  on  very  well,  pictureless  ;  but  the  beauty  of  cards  would 
be  extinguished  for  ever.  Stripped  of  all  that  is  imagina- 
tive in  them,  they  must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling. 
Imagine  a  dull  deal  board,  or  drum  head,  to  spread  them 
on,  instead  of  that  nice  verdant  carpet  (next  to  nature's), 
fittest  arena  for  those  courtly  combatants  to  play  their 
gallant  jousts  and  turneys  in  1 — Exchange  those  delicately- 
turned  ivory  markers — (work  of  Chinese  artist,  unconscious 
of  their  symbol,- — or  as  profanely  slighting  their  true 
application  as  the  arrantest  Ephesian  journeyman  that 
turned  out  those  little  shrines  for  the  goddess) — exchange 
them  for  little  bits  of  leather  (our  ancestors'  money),  or 
chalk  and  a  slate  I  " — 

The  old  lady,  with  a  smile,  confessed  the  soundness  of 
my  logic ;  and  to  her  approbation  of  my  arguments  on 
her  favourite  topic  that  evening  I  have  always  fancied 
myself  indebted  for  the  legacy  of  a  curious  cribbage-board, 
made  of  the  finest  Sienna  marble,  which  her  maternal 
uncle  (old  Walter  Plumer,  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
celebrated)  brought  with  him  from  Florence : — this, 
and  a  trifle  of  five  hundred  pounds,  came  to  me  at  her 
death. 

The  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least  value)  I  have 
kept  with  religious  care  ;  though  she  herself,  to  confess 
a  truth,  was  never  greatly  taken  with  cribbage.  It  was 
an  essentially  vulgar  game,  I  have  heard  her  say, — disputing 
with  her  uncle,  who  was  very  partial  to  it.  She  could 
never  heartily  bring  her  mouth  to  pronounce  "  Go,"  or 
"  That's  a  go."  She  called  it  an  ungrammatical  game. 
The  pegging  teased  her.  I  once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a 
rubber  (a  five-dollar  stake)  because  she  would  not  take 
advantage  of  the  turn-up  knave,  which  would  have  given 
it  her,  but  which  she  must  have  claimed  by  the  disgraceful 
tenure  of  declaring  "  two  for  his  heels."  There  is  something 
extremely  genteel  in  this  sort  of  self-denial.  Sarah  Battle 
was  a  gentlewoman  born. 

Piquet  she  held  the  best  game  at  the  cards  for  two 
persons,  though  she  would  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  the 
terms — such  as  pique — repique — the  capot — they  savoured 
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<ilM  UMOght)  of  aflectalloD.  But  f(arac«  for  two,  or  evca 
thTM.  riw  MfTcr  greatly  cared  for.  She  loved  the  qaadrate. 
or  tquare.  She  would  argue  thus : — Cards  are  warfare : 
tlM  eodi  are  gain,  with  glory.  But  cards  are  war,  hi 
dii#tfM  «C  a  q»on:  when  slo^  advenarics  eacounter, 
(he  ends  prpposad  are  too  palpaMe  By  theaMclvaa, 
it  is  too  dose  a  fight;  with  spectators,  it  Is  not  oracii 
bettered.  No  looker-on  can  be  interested,  except  for  a 
bet.  and  then  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  money  ;  he  cares  not  for 
your  luck  sgrnpoCMfcofff.  or  for  your  play. — Three  are 
still  worse ;  a  mere  naked  war  of  every  man  against  every 
nwa,  as  in  cilhbage,  without  league  or  aUlancr ;  or  a 
r  of  petty  and  contradictory  interests,  a  succession 

i-sa  leagues,  and  not  much  more  iMarty  infrac- 
tiaoB  af  them,  as  in  tradrille.— But  in  square  gaaMS  (she 
nManf  aMsQ.  aU  that  la  possible  to  he  attafaied  In  card- 
plajrlng  b  accomplished.  There  are  the  incentives  of 
pralK  with  honour,  common  to  every  qMcies — though 
the  loMer  can  be  but  very  hnperfccUy  ca|o]rcd  in  those 
other  games,  where  the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a  partid- 
palor.  But  the  parties  In  whist  are  spectators  and  prind- 
pals  too.  They  are  a  theatre  to  themaehres,  and  a  looker-on 
is  itot  wanted.  He  is  rattier  worse  than  nothing,  and  an 
Inmirtliwurii     Whist  abhors  neutrality,  or  inten-^  •! 

its  sphere.  You  i^ory  In  some  surprising  stroke  -...11 
or  fortune,  not  because  a  cold— or  even  an  interested — 
by^tantirr  ^witnesses  it,  but  becaase  your  partno'  sympathises 
in  (he  rotitingency.  You  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for 
two.  Two  are  exalted.  Two  again  are  mortlAed ;  whkh 
divides  their  diigvaee.  as  the  cofljMctloB  dauhleB  (by  taking 
•fl  tha  tavUlawMas)  yaor  gMas.  Two  losing  to  two 
are  better  rwe»dlad,  than  aaa  to  oae  in  that  close  butchery. 
i^  hostile  ieallBg  b  weakened  by  muUiplyiiig  the  chaanda. 
War  becaniea  a  ctvO  ganM.  By  sudi  reasaalngi  aa  these 
the  old  lady  was  accMtomed  to  defend  her  favourite 


Na  Indawmtnt  eauld  ever  prevail  upaA  her  to  play 
at  any  gunab  whata  chance  entered  Into  the  composition, 
/ar  mtiklti§,  Oi— na,  aha  would  argna  and  here  again, 
admtoa  tha  aabtlaty  at  her  caarlaiian ;— chance  b  nathi^ 
but  where  something  else  depends  upon  It  It  b  ohiriouB 
that  cannot  he  flarf.  What  rational  canae  of  exultation 
could  it  give  to  a  man  to  (urn  up  sixe  ace  a  hundred  times 
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together  by  himself  ?  or  before  spectators,  where  no  stake 
was  depending  ? — Make  a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thousand 
tickets  with  but  one  fortunate  number — and  what  possible 
principle  of  our  nature,  except  stupid  wonderment,  could  it 
gratify  to  gain  that  number  as  many  times  successively 
without  a  prize  ?  Therefore  she  disliked  tlie  mixture  of 
chance  in  backgammon,  where  it  was  not  played  for 
money.  She  called  it  foolish,  and  those  people  idiots, 
who  were  taken  with  a  lucky  hit  under  such  circumstances. 
Games  of  pure  skill  were  as  little  to  her  fancy.  Played 
for  a  stake,  they  were  a  mere  system  of  over-reaching. 
Played  for  glory,  they  were  a  mere  setting  of  one  man's 
wit, — his  memory,  or  combination-faculty  rather — against 
another's  ;  like  a  mock-engagement  at  a  review,  bloodless 
and  profitless.  She  could  not  conceive  a  game  wanting 
the  spritely  infusion  of  chance,  the  handsome  excuses  of 
good  fortune.  Two  people  playing  at  chess  in  a  corner 
of  a  room,  whilst  whist  was  stirring  in  the  centre,  would 
inspire  her  with  insufferable  horror  and  ennui.  Those 
well-cut  similitudes  of  Castles  and  Knights,  the  imagery 
of  the  board,  she  would  argue  (and  I  think  in  this  case 
justly),  were  entirely  misplaced  and  senseless.  Those 
hard-head  contests  can  in  no  instance  ally  with  the 
fancy.  They  reject  form  and  colour.  A  pencil  and 
dry  slate  (she  used  to  say)  were  the  proper  arena  for  such 
combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the 
bad  passions,  she  would  retort,  that  man  is  a  gaming 
animal.  He  must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in 
something  or  other : — that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be 
more  safely  expended  than  upon  a  game  at  cards  :  that 
cards  are  a  temporary  illusion  ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama  ; 
for  we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily  concerned,  where  a 
few  idle  shillings  are  at  stake,  yet,  during  the  illusion,  we 
are  as  mightily  concerned  as  those  whose  stake  is  crowns 
and  kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of  dream-fighting  ;  much 
ado  ;  great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed  ;  mighty  means 
for  disproportioned  ends  :  quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great 
deal  more  innoxious,  than  many  of  those  more  serious 
games  of  life,  which  men  play  without  esteeming  them 
to  be  such. 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  in  these 
matters,    I   think    I  have  experienced   some  moments   in 


MILS,   l!  A I  FLE'S  OPINION  MINI  '.-l 

mv  life  when  niaving  at  cards  lor  i^  ^ 

•  ^  I   am  in  sickness,  or  not  in 

»{>....^.  \  >  call  for  the  cards,  an**  "<  -v 

plquet  lor  ■\  my  cousin  Bridget—  i 

I   ^r  "  ittit  sneutiing   iit   ii  j    i>ut    \niiii 

a  toot  ankle,— when  you  are  subdued 

and  h  arc  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior 

■prioK 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced,  as 
•iek  whitt. 

I  grant  it  Is  not  the  highest  style  of  man  -I  deprecate 
the  111  ■  '  -'  Sarah  Battle — she  lives  not,  alasl  to  wImmd 
I  shoi  4ise. 

At  sucii  Umcs,  til  ■     ■    my  old  fri  "  i.clcd 

.  come   In   a«  v  lil<*~l    l  ..t   a 

tierce  or  a  qt!  i 

subdued  to  an  r  .^ 

amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  capotte<l 
<r>— (dare  I  tell  thee,  how  foolish  I  am  7>— I  wishe«l  it 
i!;;ht   have  lasted  for  ever,   though   we  gained  nothing, 
iii'l  lost  nothing,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade  ef  pla^r: 
1  would  b.  hat  idle  folly  r  t  ,• 

pipkin  <(h<-  .ttwastoprti  i« 

It  iiidi  Brkl^t  was  do«>i  v 

af  ..  .er:    and.  at  I  do  not  h 

appliances,  there  it  should  ever  bubble.     Bridget  and  I 
should  be  ever  playing. 


A   CHAPTER   ON   EARS 

I  uwr  no  rnr 

NitN'.iki-  nir  not,  r.  i.tcr — noT  Imagine  that  I  am  by  nature 
«l<  sMt.it.  of  iiiMV  . Atcrior  twin  appendages,  lianging  oma- 
in  iits.  an>l  (archtiicturally  speiiVliiL*^  handsome  volotet  to 
the  human  capital.     Better  m>  had  never  home 

me. — I  am.  I  think,  rather  ti.m.iiiiy  than  copkmsly 
ptovided  with  tho^e  conduits;  and  I  feel  no  diqwaition 
to  envy  the  mule  for  his  plenty,  or  the  mole  for  her  exact- 
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ness,  in  those  ingenious  labyrinthine  inlets — those  in- 
dispensable side-intelligencers. 

Neither  have  I  incurred,  or  done  anything  to  incur, 
with  Defoe,  that  hideous  disligurement,  which  constrained 
him  to  draw  upon  assurance — to  feel  "  quite  unabashed," 
and  at  ease  upon  that  article.  I  was  never,  I  thank  my 
stars,  in  the  pillory  ;  nor,  if  I  read  them  aright,  is  it  within 
the  compass  of  my  destiny,  that  I  ever  should  be. 

"When  therefore  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear,  you  will  under- 
stand me  to  mean — ^or  music.  To  say  that  this  heart 
never  melted  at  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  would  be  a 
foul  self-libel.  "  Water  parted  from  the  sea  "  never  fails 
to  move  it  strangely.  So  does  "  In  infancy."  But  they 
were  used  to  be  sung  at  her  harpsichord  (the  old-fashioned 
instrument  in  vogue  in  those  days)  by  a  gentlewoman — 
the  gentlest,  sure,  that  ever  merited  the  appellation — the 
sweetest — why  should  I  hesitate  to  name  Mrs.  S— — ,  once 
the  blooming  Fanny  Weatheral  of  the  Temple — who  had 
power  to  thrill  the  soul  of  Elia,  small  imp  as  he  was,  even 
in  his  long  coats  ;  and  to  make  him  glow,  tremble,  and  blush 
with  a  passion,  that  not  faintly  indicated  the  dayspring 
of  that  absorbing  sentiment  which  was  afterwards  destined 
to  overwhelm  and  subdue  his  nature  quite  for  Alice 
W n. 

I  even  think  that  sentimentally  I  am  disposed  to  harmony. 
But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  I  have  been 
practising  "  God  save  the  King  "  all  my  life  ;  whistling  and 
humming  of  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary  corners ;  and  am 
not  yet  arrived,  they  tell  me,  within  many  quavers  of  it. 
Yet  hath  the  loyalty  of  Elia  never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion,  that  I  have  an  undeveloped 
faculty  of  music  within  me.  For  thrumming,  in  my  wild 
way,  on  my  friend  A.'s  piano,  the  other  morning,  wliile 
he  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  parlour, — on  his  return  he 
was  pleased  to  say,  "  he  thought  it  could  not  he  the  maid  !  " 
On  his  first  surprise  at  hearing  the  keys  touched  in  some- 
what an  airy  and  masterful  way,  not  dreaming  of  mc, 
his  suspicious  had  lighted  on  Jenny.  But  a  grace,  snatched 
from  a  superior  refinement,  soon  convinced  him  that  some 
being — technically  perhaps  deficient,  but  higher  informed 
from  a  principle  common  to  all  the  fine  arts— had  swayed 
the  keys  to  a  mood  which  Jenny,  with  all  her  (less  culti- 
vated) enthusiasm,  could  never  have  elicited  from  them. 
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I  r — '»— '  thb  as  a  proof  of  my  friend's  pvncUaliom  and 
n<  riv  view  of  disparaglog  Jenny. 

I   cottld   never  be   made   to   undenland 
(>  en  some  pains)  what  a  note  in  music  is ; 

or  tioold  differ  from  another.     Much  leaa 

in  i  nmiish  a  soprano  from  a  tenor.    Only 

lomrtimw  ttie  >  bass  1  contrive  to  guess  at.  fron 

its    bdng    sup^... uUy    harsh    and    disagreeable.     I 

tremble,  however,  for  my  misapplication  of  the  simplest 
terms  oi  that  yul'-  '    ?   ■     >  '•  •  ■    •        f,.^  my  ignor- 

ance. I  scarce  k  i  of.     I  hate, 

perhaps.  I><  ..to   aiul  adagio   stand    in 

the  llkr  r.  .  me ;   and  So/,   Fa,   Mi, 

i  iike  this.— (constituted 

to  the  quiclc  and  <  ii   of  ail    harmonious 

combinations,  I  vrt..,  ......  ...  ;>.  ,Mitd  all  preceding  ages, 

since  Jubal  stumbled  upon  the  gamut),  to  remain,  as  it 
were,  singly  unimpressible  to  the  magic  infhiences  of  an 
art,  which  is  said  In  have  such  an  especial  stroke  9M  aootlilng. 
elevating,   and  the  passions. — Yet,  ratbcr  than 

break  the  can«i  at  of  my  confcaiioiit,  I  mint  avow 

to  yon  that  I  have  received  a  great  deal  more  pain  than 
pleasure  from  this  to  cried-up  faculty. 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A  carpenter's 
hamra^.  In  a  warm  summer  noon,  will  fret  me  into  more 
than  midsnmmer  madness.  But  those  unconnected,  unset 
somidB,  are  nothing  to  tha  mensorcd  malice  of  music. 
TiM  enr  Is  passive  to  those  single  strokes;  willingly  en- 
during stripes  while  it  hath  no  task  to  con.  To  music 
it  cannot  be  passive.  It  will  strive — mine  at  least  wfYI  - 
spite  of  its  inaptitude,  to  thrid  the  maxe  ;  like  an  > 

rye   painfully    poring    upon    hieroglyphics.     I    li 

through  an  Italian  Opera,  till,  for  sheer  pain,  and  inex- 
plicable anguish.  I  haveru«5hr  ■  '-  •  '^  noisiest  places 
of  the  crowded  streets,  to  s«>:  oonds,  which 

'  was  not  obliged  to  follow,  and  gel  rid  ol  the  distracting 

rment  of  endlns.  fruitless,  barren  attention!  I  take 
rcfofs  In  the  mprrtendtag  asscmblaRe  of  tion- 

llfe  sounds ;— and  the  piugatory  of  the  i  Atkn 

beeomes  my  paradise. 

I  have  sat  at  an  Oratorio  (thai  , 
poses  of  the  cheerful  playhouse)  wat. 
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auditory  in  the  pit  (what  a  contrast  to  Hogarth's  Laughing 
Audience  I)  immoveable,  or  affecting  some  faint  emotion — 
till  (as  some  have  said,  that  our  occupations  in  the  next 
world  will  be  but  a  shadow  of  what  delighted  us  in  this) 
I  have  imagined  myself  in  some  cold  Theatre  in  Hades, 
where  some  of  the  forms  of  the  earthly  one  should  be  kept 
up,  with  none  of  the  enjoyment ;    or  like  that 

Party  in  a  parlour 

All  silent,  and  all  damned. 

Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos,  and  pieces  of 
music,  as  they  are  called,  do  plague  and  embitter  my 
apprehension. — Words  are  something  ;  but  to  be  exposed 
to  an  endless  battery  of  mere  sounds  ;  to  be  long  a  dying  ; 
to  lie  stretched  upon  a  rack  of  roses  ;  to  keep  up  languor 
by  unintermitted  elTort ;  to  pile  honey  upon  sugar,  and 
sugar  upon  honey,  to  an  interminable  tedious  sweetness  ; 
to  fdl  up  sound  with  feeling,  and  strain  ideas  to  keep 
pace  with  it ;  to  gaze  on  empty  frames,  and  be  forced 
to  make  the  pictures  for  yourself ;  to  read  a  book,  all 
stops,  and  be  obliged  to  supply  the  verbal  matter ;  to 
invent  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the  vague  gestures 
of  an  inexplicable  rambling  mime — these  are  faint  shadows 
of  what  I  have  undergone  from  a  series  of  the  ablest- 
executed  pieces  of  this  empty  instrumental  music. 

I  deny  not,  that  in  the  opening  of  a  concert,  I  have 
experienced  something  vastly  lulling  and  agreeable : — 
afterwards  followeth  the  languor  and  the  oppression. — 
Like  that  disappointing  book  in  Patmos  ;  or,  like  the 
comings  on  of  melancholy,  described  by  Burton,  doth 
music  make  her  first  insinuating  approaches  : — "  Most 
pleasant  it  is  to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  walk 
alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water, 
by  some  brook  side,  and  to  meditate  upon  some  delight- 
some and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  affect  him  most, 
amabilis  insania,  and  mentis  gratissimus  error.  A  most 
incomparable  delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go 
smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts, 
which  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagine,  they  act,  or 
that  they  see  done.— So  delightsome  these  toys  at  first, 
they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep, 
even  whole  years  in  such  contemplations,  and  fantastical 
meditations,   which   are  like  so   many   dreams,   and  will 
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hanlfy  b«  drawn  fmm  fhem— winding  and  unwinding 
themsdvts   as  to   -  lodes,  md  sUn  pleasing  UmIt 

humoun:.  until  at  tl,  <•  scBXBTtniKa  vtoh  a  tfTDont, 

»r  iteing  now  habituated  to  such  meditations  nn<l 

%i  ii-r*    rnn  riidiirc  no  riuiin.-inv,  r.ifi  thinic  of  nt)fli  iny 

h  sorrow,  • 

5  >  puiiut,  iii>i '  '.  weariness  m 

lem  on  a  sud  think  of  no' 

c!  iTIj  SQspccung.  no 

I)  lal  pfftgne  <rf  mi! 

a-  ''.  rcpres'  il  ubjt-cl 

ti>  ,1  now,  by  ibour,  no 

persuasions,  they  can  avoid,  they  cannot  be  rid  of,  they 
cannot  resist." 

Something  like  thto  "  scenb  turning  "  I  have  experi- 
enced at  the  evening  parties,  at  the  house  of  my  good 

Catholic  friend  Sop ;    who,  by  the  aid  of  a  capital 

organ,  himself  the  most  finished  of  players,  converts 
bis  drawing-room  into  n  chapel,  his  week  days  into  Sundays, 
and  these  latt<  -  inor  heavens.* 

When  my  fr  imences  upon  one  of  those  solemn 

•nthams.  which  peradventure  struck   upon  my   heedless 
aar,  rambling  In  the  side  aisles  of  the  dim  Abbey,  some 
flve'aud-thlrty   years  since,   waking   a   new  sense,   and 
potting  a  soul  of  old  religion  into  my  young  nr  ~  "^"^ 
sion— (whether  It  be  thai.  In  which  the  P&almiv 
of  the  persecutions  of  l>    ' 
wings— or  fAof  ofAcr  whi' 

and  pathos,  loquireth  by  what  means  the  young  man  sh«li 
best  cleanse  his  mIndV— a  holy  calm  per\'adeth  me. — I  am 
for  the  tbnr 


nfcpl  mborm  Mrth. 

Aad  pMaoM  Joy*  aoS  pramimd  aS  my  bifSik. 


Bttt  whca  this  maslcr  of  the  spell,  not  eanlent  to  have 
laid  a  soul  prostrate,  goes  as.  In  his  powar,  la  laHict  more 
hiiss  than  lias  ia  hsr  capacity  to  r«ccive->tinpn'  — 
ovarcoma   her   "  earthly "    with    his   "  beavenl> 
pouring  hi,  lor  protracted  hours,  fresh  waves  ana  trcso 
from  the  asa  o(  sottad.  or  tnm  that  hieaha^steJ  Gnmm 

'  I  1mv»  bMn  thonv  and  altll  wnijd  ao ; 
Tla  hk»  a  IMIa  hmmk  bdew.-Da.  WATva. 
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ocean,  above  which,  in  triumphant  progress,  dolphin- 
seated,  ride  those  Arions  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  their 
attendant  Tritons,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  a  countless  tribe, 
whom  to  attempt  to  reckon  up  would  but  plunge  me  again 
in  the  deeps, — I  stagger  under  the  weight  of  harmony, 
reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wits'  end ; — clouds,  as  of  frankin- 
cense, oppress  me — priests,  altars,  censers,  dazzle  before 
me— the  genius  of  his  religion  hath  me  in  her  toils — a 
shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my  friend,  late  so 
naked,  so  ingenuous — he  is  Pope, — and  by  him  sits,  like 
as  in  the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a  she-Pope  too, — tri-coronated 
like  himself  I — I  am  converted,  and  yet  a  Protestant ; — 
at  once  malleus  hereticorum,  and  myself  grand  heresiarch  : 
or  three  heresies  centre  in  my  person  : — I  am  Marcion, 
Ebion,  and  Cerintlius — Gog  and  Magog — what  not  ? — 
till  the  coming  in  of  the  friendly  supper-tray  dissipates  the 
figment,  and  a  draught  of  true  Lutheran  beer  (in  which 
chiefly  my  friend  shows  himself  no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles 
me  to  the  rationalities  of  a  purer  faith  ;  and  restores  to 
me  the  genuine  unterrifying  aspects  of  my  pleasant- 
countenanced  host  and  hostess. 


ALL   FOOLS'   DAY 

The  compliments  of  the  season  to  my  worthy  masters,  and 
a  merry  first  of  April  to  us  all  1 

Many  happy  returns  of  this  day  to  you — and  you — and 
you.  Sir — nay,  never  frown,  man,  nor  put  a  long  face  upon 
the  matter.  Do  not  we  know  one  another  ?  what  need 
of  ceremony  among  friends  ?  we  have  all  a  touch  of  that 
same — you  understand  me — a  speck  of  the  motley.  Be- 
shrew  the  man  who  on  such  a  day  as  this,  the  general 
festival,  should  affect  to  stand  aloof.  I  am  none  of  those 
sneakers.  I  am  free  of  the  corporation,  and  care  not  who 
knows  it.  He  that  meets  me  in  the  forest  to-day,  shall 
meet  with  no  wise-acre,  I  can  tell  him.  Stultus  sum. 
Translate  me  that,  and  take  tlie  meaning  of  it  to  yourself 
for  your  pains.  What !  man,  we  have  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  on  our  side,  at  the  least  computation. 

Fill  us  a  cup  of  that  sparkling  gooseberry — we  will 
drink  no  wise,  melancholy,  politic  port  on  this  day — and 


AI.I  i»AY  M 

Irt  lu  troU  Um  catch  of  An 

iiiom  iooli  ■•  hik 

'   I  give  a  trifle  to  know,  h^  '  ■■  and 

.)  \»ho  was  the  greatest  fool  tl:  lived. 

s      !  !  .       .iiiily  give  him  In  a  bumper.      Marr>'.  of  the 

nt   brtcil,  I  thinic    I   could   withou'    "•>i.4i    MiMiculty 

■  ;i-  you  the  party. 

Hnnnvp  voiir  cap  a  little  further.  If  you  picasc  :  it  hides 
my  t>.i'iM  And  now  each  man  bestride  his  hobby,  and 
•!<<  t    .u  'Is  to  what  tune  he  pleases.     I  will  give 


^^»  WBBT  old  flnovdi  <ili*<*k« 
And  liwb— ftihuA  rfiiwii 


Good  master  Ennpedodat,  jroa  are  welcome.  It  is  long 
•inre  yoa  went  a  i«lainander-g»thari«g  down  .f:ina. 
WoTM  than  uunphlre-picking  by  tone  odda.  'Tb  u  mercy 
yoor  wonhip  did  not  siaga  your  nwwtadiM 

Ha  I  Cfoooibiotiis  1  and  what  salada  la  faith  did  you 
light  apoa  at  tha  bottom  of  tha  Meditamuiaan  ?  You 
wcra  fowndrr,  I  talce  it«  of  the  disinterested  sect  of  tha 
Calcntnrlsta. 

Gcbb,  my  (rfd  frecmaaon,  and  prince  of  plasterers  at 
Bdbd,  being  hi  your  trowel,  most  Andeot  Grand  I  Yoa 
hava  ctaim  to  a  scat  bara  at  my  right  band,  as  patron  of 
tha  stammerers.  Yoa  kft  yoor  work,  if  I  rwmimhir 
Hcrodotes  eorractly,  at  aigbt  baadrcd  million  toima.  ar 
tharsaboat,  abora  tha  level  of  the  sea.  Blam  at,  what 
a  long  beil  yoa  BMWt  hava  pulled,  to  call  yoor  top  work- 
men to  their  nondieon  on  the  low  groands  of  Shinar.  Or 
did  yoa  send  op  yoar  garlic  and  onions  by  a  rocket  T  I 
am  a  rogne  if  I  am  not  ashamed  to  show  you  our  Mommant 
on  FIsh-suwt  HUl.  after  yoor  alUtodca.  Yet  wa  tbiak  U 
•amewhat. 

What,  the  magnanhaoos  Akxandar  la  taanT<~afy. 
baby,  put  its  flager  la  Ha  aye.  It  AaB  have  aaalbar  glabc, 
round  as  aa  oraage,  ptalty  iMppet  I 

Mister  Adams 'odto,  I  boooar  yoor  coat — pray  do 

11^  the  fiavoar  to  read  to  us  that  seroMM,  whkb  yoa  lent  to 
MUirees  Slipslop— the  twaaty  and  tacaad  la  yoor  port- 
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manteau  there — on  Female  Incontinence — the  same — it 
will  come  in  most  irrelevantly  and  impertinently  seasonable 
to  the  time  of  the  day. 

Good  Master  Raymund  Lully,  you  look  wise.  Pray 
correct  that  error. 

Duns,  spare  your  definitions.  I  must  fine  you  a  bumper, 
or  a  paradox.  We  will  have  nothing  said  or  done  syllo- 
gistically  this  day.  Remove  those  logical  forms,  waiter, 
that  no  gentleman  break  the  tender  shins  of  his  appre- 
hension stumbling  across  them. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late. — Ha  1  Cokes,  it  is  you  ? — 
Aguecheek,  my  dear  knight,  let  me  pay  my  devoir  to  you. — ■ 
Master  Shallow,  your  worship's  poor  servant  to  command. 
— INIaster  Silence,  I  will  use  few  words  with  you. — Slender, 
it  shall  go  hard  if  I  edge  not  you  in  somewhere. — You  six 
will  engross  all  the  poor  wit  of  the  company  to-day. — I 
know  it,  I  know  it. 

Ha  1    honest  R ,  my  fine  old  Librarian  of  Ludgate, 

time  out  of  mind,  art  thou  here  again  ?  Bless  thy  doublet, 
it  is  not  over-new,  threadbare  as  thy  stories : — what  dost 
thou  flitting  about  the  world  at  this  rate  ? — Thy  cus- 
tomers are  extinct,  defunct,  bed-rid, have  ceased  to  read  long 
ago. — Thou  goest  still  among  them,  seeing  if,  peradventure, 

thou  canst  hawk  a  volume  or  two. — Good  Granville  S , 

thy  last  patron,  is  flown. 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead. 

All  thy  friends  are  lapt  in  lead. — ■ 

Nevertheless,  noble  R — — ,  come  in,  and  take  your  seat 
here,  between  Armado  and  Quisada  ;  for  in  true  courtesy, 
in  gravity,  in  fantastic  smiling  to  thyself,  in  courteous 
smiling  upon  others,  in  the  goodly  ornature  of  well-appa- 
relled speech,  and  the  commendation  of  wise  sentences, 
thou  art  nothing  inferior  to  those  accomplislied  Dons  of 
Spain.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  forsake  me  for  ever,  when 
I  forget  thy  singing  the  song  of  Macheath,  which  declares 
that  he  might  be  happy  with  either,  situated  between  those 
two  ancient  spinsters — when  I  forget  the  inimitable  formal 
love  which  thou  didst  make,  turning  now  to  the  one,  and 
now  to  the  other,  with  that  Malvolian  smile — as  if  Cer- 
vantes, not  Gay,  had  written  it  for  his  hero  ;  and  as  if 
thousands  of  periods  must  revolve,  before  the  mirror  of 
courtesy  could  have  given  his  invidious  preference  between 


ALL    FOOLS*    DAY  fil 

•   pair   of   to    fiocKlly-properUed    and    mcru  i 

•    •    •     • 


To  dwcend  from  these  oltitudet,  ^"'^  ""t  to  protract 
Pools'  BoaqveC  beyond  Its  api  day.— for  I 

isar  tbo  second  of  April  Is  not  numv  tiours  distant — In 
sober  Terfty  I  will  confess  a  truth  to  thre,  rcadtf.  I  love 
a  Feol — as  natttrally  as  if  I  were  of  kith  and  kin  to  him. 
Wbea  a  child,  with  chUd-lilcc  apprehensions,  that  dived 
■oC  below  the  surface  of  the  matter,  I  read  those  PoroMea— 
not  guessing  at  the  Involved  wisdom — I  had  more  yeantfagi 
towards  that  simple  architect,  that  huilt  his  house 
the  sand,  than  I  entertained  for  his  more  cautious 
bour :  I  grudged  at  tlie  hard  censure  pronounced  upon  the 
quiet  soul  that  kept  his  talent ;  and— prizing  their  sim- 
plicity beyond  the  more  provident,  and.  to  my  apprehen- 
sion, somewhat  unfeminlne  wariness  of  their  competitors 
I  felt  a  kindliness,  that  almost  amounted  to  a  lendre,  for 
those  Hve  thooghtless  virgina. — I  have  never  made  an 
acquaintance  since,  that  lasted:  or  a  friendship,  that 
answered ;  with  any  that  had  not  some  tincture  of  the 
absurd  in  their  characters.  I  venerate  an  honest  obliquity 
of  understanding.  The  more  IaoghiU>le  blunders  a  man 
stud  eonmlt  In  your  company,  the  more  tests  be  ghretb 
yon,  that  be  will  not  betray  or  overreach  ymi.  I  love  the 
safety  which  a  palpahle  haUocfauitSon  warrants;  the 
security,  which  a  word  out  of  seaaon  ratifies.  And  take 
my  word  for  this,  reader,  and  say  a  fool  told  it  you.  If  yon 
please,  that  he  who  hath  not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his  mixture. 
hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  his  composition.  It 
b  observed,  that  "  the  fooUshcr  the  fowl  or  flsh. — wood- 
codu, — dotterels— cods'-heads,  etc..  the  flner  the  flesh 
thereof,"  and  what  are  commonly  the  world's  received 
fools  hut  such  whtreaf  tbo  world  Is  not  worthy?  and 
what  have  been  soma  of  the  Mndllest  patterns  of  otir 
spedea.  but  so  omny  daritagi  of  absui^ty,  minions  of  the 
goddsis,  and  ber  white  boys  T— Reader,  If  you  wrest  my 
words  beyond  their  fair  construction.  It  Is  vou,  and  nol  i, 
that  are  the  April  Foot 
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A   QUAKERS'    MEETING 

Still-born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 

Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  heart  ! 

Offspring  of  a  heavenly  kind  ! 

Frost  o'  the  mouth,   and  thaw  o'  the  mind  I 

Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 

Who  makes  religion  mystery  ! 

Admiration's  speaking'st  tongue  ! 

Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among, 

Reverend  hermit's  hallow'd  cells. 

Where  retired  devotion  dwells  ! 

With  thy  enthusiasms  come. 

Seize  our  tongues,  and  strike  us  dumb  I ' 

Reader,  would'st  thou  know  what  true  peace  and  quiet 
mean  ;  would'st  thou  find  a  refuge  from  the  noises  and 
clamours  of  the  multitude  ;  would'st  thou  enjoy  at  once 
solitude  and  society  ;  would'st  thou  possess  the  depth  of 
thine  own  spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from 
the  consolatory  faces  of  thy  species  ;  would'st  thou  be 
alone  and  yet  accompanied  ;  solitary,  yet  not  desolate ; 
singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep  thee  in  countenance  ; 
a  unit  in  aggregate  ;  a  simple  in  composite : — come  with 
me  into  a  Quakers'  Meeting. 

Dost  thou  love  silence  deep  as  that  "  before  the  winds 
were  made  "  ?  go  not  out  into  the  wilderness,  descend  not 
into  the  profundities  of  the  earth  ;  shut  not  up  thy  j^ase-  JCla. 
ments  ;  nor  pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of  thy  ears,  with 
little-faith'd  self-mistrusting  Ulysses.— Retire  with  me  into 
a  Quakers'  Meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and  to  hold 
his  peace,  it  is  commendable  ;  but  for  a  multitude  it  is  great 
mastery. 

What  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert  compared  with  this 
place  ?  what  the  uncommunicating  muteness  of  fishes  ? — 
here  the  goddess  reigns  and  revels. — "  Boreas,  and  Cesias, 
and  Argestes  loud,"  do  not  with  their  interconfounding 
uproars  more  augment  the  brawl — nor  the  waves  of  the 
blown  Baltic  with  their  clubbed  sounds — than  their  oppo- 
site (Silence  her  sacred  self)  is  multiplied  and  rendered 
more  intense  by  numbers,  and  by  sympathy.     She  too  hath 

*  From  Poem9  of  all  Sorts,  by  Richard  Fiocltno,   1653. 


A    yijAiNiM^^     Mir.  iiisr,  f*. 

h.r    ilrcj.s.    til    t    cill         •        *  '''    -    ■    'M    It- If    1.  i   II    ;i 

|...mIi\.     iiiMr>-    .la.l    1  \Soulcl    %••.  in    tO 

..:  111. 

I  U'ci  aoUtiide  caiiAot 

ii.  ii  irh  a  man  enJoyeUi 

[V  luu,     :       ;,     ,    ;;  !i  he  ean  •omeUmca 

at  lain  In  crowds,  but  nu\s  as  in  a  Quakers* 

MecUng. — Those  first  hcri.....  ....;  v. .......;y  underttand  this 

principle,  when  they  retired  into  I%f<yptian  solitadea,  not 
singly,  but  In  shoals,  to  enjoy  one  another's  want  of  con- 
versation. The  Carthusian  is  hound  to  hb  brethren  by  thia 
agreeing  spirit  of  incomi'  venesa.     In  secular  occn- 

skma,  what  so  pleasant  .1  >  rending  a  book  through  a 

long  winter  evening,  with  a  friend  sitting  by — aay.  a 
wife — he,  or  s\\e.  tini  (if  (hat  be  probable),  reading  another 
without  int<  1.  or  oral  communication? — can  there 

l>e   no   <v--  >    <%tlhout    the   gabble   of  words? — away 

with  ti>  in.  shy,  single,  shadr-and-cavem-haunting 

solit.irui.   s      uive me.  Master  Zlnunemuui.  a  sympathetic 

SOllt.l.ir. 

To  pace  alon  ■  cloisters  or  side  aisles  of  some 

cathedral,  time  - 


Or  owkr  haMiac 

Or  by  Um  ttM  tt  tomMabut  \ 

to  bttt  n  vnlgv  luxury  comparad  with  that  whldi  tboie 
tt^lof  «Im  cmbo  togiitlur  for  the  pnrpoM  of  mora  oomplata, 
■bitinctaii  aotttnde.  Tida  to  the  lonrtlwoa  "  to  be  fdt.**— 
The  Abbey  Church  of  Westmlntter  hath  nothing  so  solemn, 
so  spirit  soolhingi  as  tlio  naked  walto  and  benches  of  a 
Qnnkers'  Meeting.    Here  am  no  toasba,  no  Insoriptloaa— 


Dta^  from  Iha  miaiit  sidM  of 

but  here  to  something  which  throws  Antiquity  herself  Into 
I  he  foregronnd— SiutNcn— eldaat  of  thinp  langnap  of 
old  Night— |»riaUUve  dtoeonncr^to  whicb  tbe  tawolcal 
decayi  of  mouldering  grandeur  have  bat  arflvad  by  a 
violent,  and,  as  we  may  say.  unnatural 


totlw  viaw  of  Um— kiiAil  hmO^ 
I 


Nothing -plotting,    noagbt  -  cabaUng.    nnwlnlilwiai 
qrnodt  w^acation  without  intrigue ; 
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debate  !  what  a  lesson  dost  thou  read  to  council,  and  to 
consistory  1 — if  my  pen  treat  of  you  lightly — as  haply  it 
will  wander — yet  my  spirit  hath  gravely  felt  the  wisdom 
of  your  custom,  when,  sitting  among  you  in  deepest  peace, 
which  some  out-welling  tears  would  rather  confirm  than 
disturb,  I  have  reverted  to  the  times  of  your  beginnings, 
and  the  sowings  of  the  seed  by  Fox  and  Dewesbury. — I 
have  witnessed  that  which  brought  before  my  eyes  your 
heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the  rude  jests  and  serious 
violences  of  the  insolent  soldiery,  republican  or  royalist, 
sent  to  molest  you — for  ye  sate  betwixt  the  fires  of  two 
persecutions,  the  outcast  and  ofl-scouring  of  church  and 
presbytery. — I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea-ruffian,  who  had 
wandered  into  your  receptacle  with  the  avowed  Intention 
of  disturbing  your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  place 
receive  in  a  moment  a  new  heart,  and  presently  sit  among 
ye  as  a  lamb  amidst  lambs.  And  I  remember  Penn  before 
his  accusers,  and  Fox  in  the  bail  dock,  where  he  was  lifted 
up  in  spirit,  as  he  tells  us,  and  "  the  Judge  and  the  Jury 
became  as  dead  men  under  his  feet." 

Reader,  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  I  would 
recommend  to  you,  above  all  church-narratives,  to  read 
Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the 
abstract  of  the  journals  of  Fox  and  the  primitive  Friends. 
It  is  far  more  edifying  and  affecting  than  anything  you  will 
read  of  Wesley  and  his  colleagues.  Here  is  nothing  to 
stagger  you,  nothing  to  make  you  mistrust,  no  suspicion 
of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg  of  the  worldly  or  ambitious  spirit. 
You  will  here  read  the  true  story  of  that  much-injured 
ridiculed  man  (who  perhaps  hath  been  a  byword  in  your 
mouth) — James  Naylor  :  what  dreadful  sufferings,  with 
what  patience,  he  endured,  even  to  the  boring  through  of 
his  tongue  with  red-hot  irons,  without  a  murmur  ;  and  with 
what  strength  of  mind,  when  the  delusion  he  had  fallen 
into,  which  they  stigmatised  for  blasphemy,  had  given  way 
to  clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his  error,  in  a  strain 
of  the  beautifullest  humility,  yet  keep  his  first  grounds, 
and  be  a  Quaker  still  1 — so  different  from  the  practice  of 
your  common  converts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when  they 
apostatize,  ajwstatize  all,  and  think  they  can  never  get  far 
enough  from  the  society  of  their  former  errors,  even  to  the 
renunciation  of  some  saving  truths,  with  which  they  had 
been  mingled,  not  implicated. 
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G«t  thr  writings  t*t  John  Woolman  by  heart ;  and  love 
the  rariy  ' 

How  far  %..i  i  ■...>.., i>  ..f  these  good  men  in  our  days 
have  kept  to  the  primitive  spirit,  or  in  what  proportion 
they  have  salwtltuted  formality  for  it.  the  Judge  of  Spirits 
can  akme  <let«nnfaie.  I  have  seen  faces  in  their  aawmblics 
upon  ^'  c  doTe  sate  visibly  brooding.     <> 

I  ha\<  ted,  when  my  thoughts  shool m  i 

better  engaged,  in  which  I  could  possibly  delrcl  nothing 
but  a  blank  inanity,  but  quiet  was  in  all.  and  the  dis- 
podtion  to  unanimity,  and  the  absence  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversial workings. — If  the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the 
Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they  make  few  pretences. 
Hjrpocrites  they  certainly  are  not,  in  their  preaching.  It 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  you  shall  tee  one  get  up  nnongst 
them  to  bold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trembling 
female,  gencndly  ancient,  voice  is  heard— you  cannot  guess 
from  what  part  of  the  meeting  it  proceeds — with  a  low, 
buzzing,  musical  sound,  laying  out  a  few  words  which 

siie  tbooght  might  suit  the  condition  of  some  present," 

••*•  -f  ^•■-I'i-tj;  difRdence.  which  leaves  no  possibility  of 

anything  of  female  vanity  was  mixed  op. 

vnere  itu-  u>nr5  were  so  full  of  tendcrnen,  and  a  restraining 

modtsty.— The  men.  for  what    I  hare  olMMnred,  speak 

leldowKf. 

Once  only,  and  It  was  some  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a 
saasple  of  the  old  Foxiaa  orgasm.  It  was  a  man  of  giant 
staUUT,  who.  as  Wordsworth  phrases  It,  ml^t  have  danced 

from  bead  to  foot  equipt  in  iron  maB."  His  Ihunt  was 
^^t  iron  too.  But  he  was  malleable.  I  saw  htan  shake  all 
over  with  the  spirit — I  dare  not  say  of  detesioB.  The 
strivings  of  the  outer  man  were  unutterable — he  seemed 
not  to  speak,  but  to  be  spoken  from.  I  saw  the  strong 
man  bowed  <k>wn,  and  his  knees  to  fail — his  Joints  all 
seemed  loosening  -  ft  was  a  figure  to  set  ofl  against  Ihiul 
preaching— th(  c  uttered  were  few,  and  sound— be 

was  evidently  :.  ..,;  his  will — keeping  down  hto  own 
word-wisdom  with  more  mighty  edort  than  the  worK!  . 
orators  strain  for  theirs.  "  He  had  been  a  wit  In  h:« 
youth."  he  told  us.  with  expressions  of  a  sober  remor^r. 
And  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  Impwasiwi  had  began 
to  wear  away  that  I  was  enaMed,  wHh  tamathhig  Uke  a 
smOe,  to  reodl  the  striking  lumufridty  of  the  confessloa^ 
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understanding  the  term  in  its  worldly  acceptation — with 
the  frame  and  physiognomy  of  the  person  before  me.  His 
brow  would  have  scared  away  the  Levites — the  Jocos 
Risus-que — faster  than  the  Loves  fled  the  face  of  Dis  at 
Enna. — By  wit,  even  in  his  youth,  I  will  be  sworn  he 
understood  something  far  within  the  limits  of  an  allowable 
liberty. 

More  frequently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up  without  a 
word  having  been  spoken.  But  the  mind  has  been  fed. 
You  go  away  with  a  sermon  not  made  with  hands.  You 
have  been  in  the  milder  caverns  of  Trophonius  ;  or  as  in 
some  den,  where  that  fiercest  and  savagest  of  all  wild 
creatures,  the  Tongue,  that  unruly  member,  has  strangely 
lain  tied  up  and  captive.  You  have  bathed  with  stillness. 
— O,  when  the  spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  to  sickness 
of  the  j  anglings  and  nonsense-noises  of  the  world,  what  a 
balm  and  a  solace  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself  for  a  quiet 
half-hour  upon  some  undisputed  corner  of  a  bench,  among 
the  gentle  Quakers  ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  present  a  uniformity, 
tranquil  and  herd-like — as  in  the  pasture — "  forty  feeding 
like  one." — 

The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving a  soil ;  and  cleanliness  in  them  to  be  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress 
is  a  lily  ;  and  when  they  come  up  in  bands  to  their  Whitsun 
conferences,  whitening  the  easterly  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  show  like 
troops  of  the  Shining  Ones. 

THE   OLD   AND    THE   NEW 
SCHOOLMASTER 

My  reading  has  been  lamentably  desultory  and  imme- 
thodical.  Odd,  out  of  the  way,  old  English  plays,  and 
treatises,  have  supplied  me  with  most  of  my  notions,  and 
ways  of  feeling.  In  everything  that  relates  to  science,  I 
am  a  whole  Encyclopaedia  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  should  have  scarcely  cut  a  figure  among  the  franklins, 
or  country  gentlemen,  in  King  John's  days.  I  know  less 
geography  than  a  schoolboy  of  six  weeks'  standing.  To 
me  a  map  of  old  Ortelius  is  as  authentic  as  Arrowsmith. 
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I  do  not  know  whereabout  Africa  mcrfts  Into  Asia ; 
«beUMrEthoplalklnooa«roth'  >s«  great  diviaiont ; 

aor  can  fonn  the  remotest  conj  of  the  position  of 

N«w  Soolli  Waks  or  Van  Dtemen  s  Land.  Yet  do  I  hold 
a  oorrespoodeacc  with  a  very  dear  friend  in  the  nrsi  nnmrd 
of  these  two  Tcme  Incognitx.     I  have  no  ;«  I 

do  not  iuww  where  to  loolc  (or  the  Bear,  or  Q)«*t  i^^,  ,  /...-:: 
the  plaoe  of  any  star;    or  the  name  of  any  of  thim 
iiglit.     I  foeM  at  Venus  only  by  her  1       ' 
tbe  warn  on  some  portentous  mom  wm- 
appanranca  In  the  West.  1 
Um  arorU  wm  gasping  in  n 
•hottld  stand  ontcrriAed.  fr 

«(  oi»servatkm.    Of  hbtory  ^:. .-^.    i  .  

points,  such  as  one  cannot  hcJp  picJcing  up  in  the 
of  mIsceUaneous  study ;    hut   !  -> -•  -r  deliberately 
sat  down  to  a  ctoronide,  even  of  my  :itr>'.     1  have 

cabansioiis  of  thi  monarchies; 

tba  Assyrian,  soc  i'ersian,  floats 

as  /Irsf  in  my  fancy.     I  malce  X\.  ires  con- 

ceraing  Egypt,  and  her  shephn  tmU  A/., 

with  great  painstaldng,  got  me  to  think  i  understood  the 
first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  gave  me  over  in  despair  at 
the  socoimL  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  modem 
and,  like  a  better  man  than  myself,  have 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  I  am  a  stranger  to  the 
shifMS  and  textures  of  the  conmoncst  trees,  herbs,  Howers — 
■at  Aresa  the  drcumstanea  of  my  being  town-bom, — for  1 
slMvId  have  broogbt  tbe  saiM  loabser\*ant  spirit  into  the 
worid  witb  me,  bad  I  irst  seeif  It  "  on  Devon's  leafy 
shores." — and  aoi  bo  less  at  a  loss  amoog  purely  town 
objects,  toels,  eaghiss,  mefhanir  pcocesssi. — Not  that  1 
aflect  *g"*"  "Tfn  but  my  head  has  not  many  mansions, 
ner  ipodons ;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  All  It  witb  such 
caMaet  cariosities  as  U  can  bold  witboot  acbbig.  I 
sasMlbMa  wsnisr  bow  I  have  passed  my  probatlott  vltb 
so  Mttle  discoeilt  bi  tbe  worid,  as  I  bave  dose,  npoa  so 
mMfrii  a  stock.  Bat  tbe  fact  to,  a  maa  amy  do  very  weB 
wttb  a  very  little  knowtedge,  and  scarce  be  foaad  oat,  bi 
mfaBsd  eampaay;  eystybody  is  so  — cb  ■aio  leody  to 

aUTouL    Tbcre  linotblng  wblcb  I  dread  io  mudi,  as  tbo 
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being  left  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  sensible, 
well-informed  man,  that  does  not  know  me.  I  lately  got 
into  a  dilemma  of  this  sort. — 

In  one  of  my  daily  jaunts  between  Bishopsgate  and 
Shacklewell,  the  coach  stopped  to  take  up  a  staid-looking 
gentleman,  about  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  who  was  giving 
his  parting  directions  (while  the  steps  were  adjusting),  in 
a  tone  of  mild  authority,  to  a  tall  youth,  who  seemed  to  be 
neither  his  clerk,  his  son,  nor  his  servant,  but  something 
partaking  of  all  three.  The  youth  was  dismissed,  and  we 
drove  on.  As  we  were  the  sole  passengers,  he  naturally 
enough  addressed  his  conversation  to  me  ;  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  the  fare  ;  the  civility  and  punctuality 
of  the  driver  ;  the  circumstance  of  an  opposition  coach 
having  been  lately  set  up,  with  the  probabilities  of  its 
success — to  all  which  I  was  enabled  to  return  pretty 
satisfactory  answers,  having  been  drilled  into  this  kind  of 
etiquette  by  some  years'  daily  practice  of  riding  to  and 
fro  in  the  stage  aforesaid — when  he  suddenly  alarmed  me 
by  a  startling  question,  whether  I  had  seen  the  show  of 
prize  cattle  that  morning  in  Smithfield  ?  Now,  as  I  had 
not  seen  it,  and  do  not  greatly  care  for  such  sort  of  ex- 
hibitions, I  was  obliged  to  return  a  cold  negative.  He 
seemed  a  little  mortified,  as  well  as  astonished,  at  my 
declaration,  as  (it  appeared)  he  was  just  come  fresh  from 
the  sight,  and  doubtless  had  hoped  to  compare  notes  on 
the  subject.  However,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  lost  a 
fine  treat,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  show  of  last  year.  We 
were  now  approaching  Norton  Folgate,  when  the  sight  of 
some  shop-goods  ticketed  freshened  him  up  into  a  disserta- 
tion upon  the  cheapness  of  cottons  this  spring.  I  was 
now  a  little  in  heart,  as  the  nature  of  my  morning  avocations 
had  brought  me  into  some  sort  of  familiarity  with  the  raw 
material  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  eloquent  I  was 
becoming  on  the  state  of  the  India  market ;  when,  presently 
he  dashed  my  incipient  vanity  to  the  earth  at  once,  by 
inquiring  whether  I  had  ever  made  any  calculation  as  to 
the  value  of  the  rental  of  all  the  retail  shops  in  London. 
Had  he  asked  me  of  what  song  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among 
women,  I  might,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  have  hazarded 
a  "  wide  solution."  ^  My  companion  saw  my  embarrass- 
'  Urn  Burial. 
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m^t,  tttd*  the  aIm«bous«s  beyond  Short  '  ' 
In  Vtew,  with  grmt  ffood-natiire  nnd  *\<- ^ 
coavwUoa  t. 
totbtfioniMr.. 

•ad  pvMcnt  tt  i  the  old  laonwlic 

iMtlUiUons.  :i:  fliKiing  me  rather 

dimly  imi  ions  from  old 

pocUe  MK4  ">r>?  iw>"^"  ^iih  any  speca- 

latioM  rrti  ion  on  the  subject,  he  gave  the 

maMm  np ;  and,  uie  c  to  open  more  and 

■iofeapQaiis»as  weapi  :>ikeat  Kingilaad 

(tbm  daiflwd  tenn!  i  a  booM 

tteaiit  vpoo  me.  In  .  he  could 

have  dMcen.  l  ^e  to  the 

Nerth  Pole  Exi- _...        ..^  out  sooie- 

thing  about  the  Panorama  of  t!  regions  (which 

I  had  actually  teen),  by  way  of  |>.ii<,>u>k  wic  queatioa*  the 

>aeh  ttopphig  relieved  me  from  any  further  ai^nheatioiit. 

frtting  out,  left  mc  in  the  oomfortahle 

•(  my  ignerance  ;  and  I  heard  him,  a^  he  went 
off,  putting  questions  to  an  outside  paimii^nr,  who  bad 
alighted  with  him,  regarding  an  epidemic  disorder  that  had 
been  rife  ahoot  Dalston,  and  which  my  friend  assured  hfan 
had  fooe  through  five  or  six  sdiools  in  that  neighbourhood. 
'  he  troth  now  fiasbed  upon  me  that  my  companion  was  a 
>choofanaster ;  and  that  tlie  youth,  whom  he  had  parted 
from  at  our  Ibst  acquaintance,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
bigpr  hoys,  or  the  oshcr.— He  was  evidently  a  kind-hearted 

fUd  not  seem  so  much  desirous  of  provoking 

by  the  questions  which  he  put,  as  of  obtaining 
at  any  rate.  It  did  not  a^|>ear  that  he  took 
hiterest.  either^  In  such  kfaMl  of  faiquiries,  for  their 
sake;  hoi  that  ha  was  In  some  way  hound  to  seek 
lor  knowledgs.  A  peontah-caloored  coat,  which  he  had 
on,  forbade  me  to  surmise  that  he  was  a  dergyman.  The 
advsntaro  jave  birth  to  some  reOectlone  an  the  diSersneo 
between  persons  of  his  profession  in  past  and  prsosnt  thnes* 
Rest  to  the  aools  of  thooo  One  old  Pod^ogaeo;  the 
brsod,  losg  siMo  estfaMi,  at  the  Lilyo»  and  the  Lfamcras : 
that  all  leamhig  was  rniitalnsil  hi  the 

urirfch  thsy  tanght,  and  dsspiihig  every  other 
ipeiadal  and  anlfsi,  ai— o  to  their  task 
as  to  a  sport  I    PsasUig  from  faifOacy  to  age^  they 
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away  all  their  days  as  in  a  grammar-school.  Revolving  in 
a  perpetual  cycle  of  declensions,  conjugations,  syntaxes, 
and  prosodies  ;  renewing  constantly  the  occupations  which 
had  charmed  their  studious  childhood  ;  rehearsing  con- 
tinually the  part  of  the  past ;  life  must  have  slipped  from 
them  at  last  like  one  day.  They  were  always  in  their  first 
garden,  reaping  harvests  of  their  golden  time,  among  their 
Flori  and  their  Spici-legia  ;  in  Arcadia  still,  but  kings  ; 
the  ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  harsher,  but  of  like 
dignity  with  that  mild  sceptre  attributed  to  king  Basileus  ; 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  their  stately  Pamela  and  their  Philo- 
clea ;  with  the  occasional  duncery  of  some  untoward  tyro, 
serving  for  a  refreshing  interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  or  a  clown 
Damoetas  I 

With  what  a  savour  doth  the  Preface  to  Colet's,  or  (as 
it  is  sometimes  called)  Paul's  "  Accidence,"  set  forth  I  "  To 
exhort  every  man  to  the  learning  of  grammar,  that  in- 
tendeth  to  attain  the  understanding  of  the  tongues,  wherein 
is  contained  a  great  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
it  would  seem  but  vain  and  lost  labour  ;  for  so  much  as  it 
is  known,  that  nothing  can  surely  be  ended,  whose  be- 
ginning is  either  feeble  or  faulty  ;  and  no  building  be 
perfect  whereas  the  foundation  and  groundwork  is  ready 
to  fall,  and  unable  to  uphold  the  burden  of  the  frame." 
How  well  doth  this  stately  preamble  (comparable  to  those 
which  Milton  commendeth  as  "  having  been  the  usage  to 
prefix  to  some  solemn  law,  then  first  promulgated  by  Solon 
or  Lycurgus  ")  correspond  with  and  illustrate  that  pious 
zeal  for  conformity,  expressed  in  a  succeeding  clause,  which 
would  fence  about  grammar-rules  with  the  severity  of 
faith-articles  1 — "  as  for  the  diversity  of  grammars,  it  is 
well  profitably  taken  away  by  the  king's  majesties  wisdom, 
who  foreseeing  the  inconvenience,  and  favourably  providing 
the  remedie,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  sundry 
learned  men  to  be  diligently  drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out, 
only  everywhere  to  be  taught  for  the  use  of  Iqgrners,  and 
for  the  hurt  in  changing  of  schoolmaisters."  What  a  gusto 
in  that  which  follows  :  "  wherein  it  is  profitable  that  he 
(the  pupil)  can  orderly  decline  his  noun  and  his  verb." 
His  noun  1 

The  fine  dream  is  fading  away  fast ;  and  the  least 
concern  of  a  teacher  in  the  present  day  is  to  inculcate 
grammar-rules. 
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The  modcni  •choolmattrr  Is  expected  to  know  a  UtUe 
off  cvcrythtec,  btcwMc  his  pupil  is  required  not  to  b« 
•BUrdy  igMraat  of  «qrtlilBg.  He  must  b«  soptrtatallj, 
tt  I  may  to  say.  nwliBltiit.  He  is  to  know  ■ewiithlig  a( 
pneumatics ;  of  chemistry ;  of  whatever  is  curious  or 
proper  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind  ;  an 
insight  into  mechaaics  is  desirable,  with  a  touch  of  statis- 
tics ;  the  quality  of  soils,  etc.,  botany,  the  constitution  of 
lUt  country,  rum  multis  atiis.  You  may  get  a  notion  of 
some  part  of  his  expected  duties  by  consulting  the  famous 
Tractate  on  Education,  addressed  to  Mr.  Hartlib. 

Ail  these  things — t^iese,  or  the  dedre  of  them — he 
b  expected  to  Instil,  not  by  set  lessons  from  professors, 
which  he  may  charge  in  the  bOI,  hut  at  school  Intenrala, 
as  he  walks  the  streets,  or  savnters  through  green  Bdds 
(those  natural  Instructors),  with  his  pupils.  The  least 
part  of  what  Is  detected  from  him  is  to  be  done  in  school- 
hours.  He  must  faMhraate  kaowledge  at  the  moilia  temporn 
laniL  He  must  seize  every  occasion — the  season  of  the 
year — the  time  of  the  day— a  passing  dood — a  laiidMtih— > 
a  waggon  of  hay — a  regiment  of  soldieri  goiag  by — to 
inculcate  sooMthlng  useful.  He  run  receive  no  pleasure 
from  a  casual  ^iai^ee  of  N  ust  catch  at  it  as 

an  object  of  hutniction.     i  i  <  rpret  beauty  into 

the  pleturesqve.  He  cannot  reluh  a  beggar-man,  or  a 
gipsy,  for  thinking  of  the  suitable  improvement.  Nothing 
comes  to  him,  not  spoiled  by  the  soplilsticating  medium 
of  BMral  aaea.  The  Universe — tliat  Great  Book,  as  It 
has  l»ea«  called— la  to  liim,  indeed,  to  all  IntenU  and 
a  book  o«t  of  which  be  is  dooaMd  to  read  tedious 
to  4irtaclliiig  aehool-boyt.— VacatloQs  them- 
selves are  noae  to  hfaa,  he  is  only  rather  worse  oS  than 
before ;  for  comnonly  he  hat  some  fastmstve  upper-hoy 
fastened  upo«  him  at  each  timea ;  aooso  cadet  of  a  great 
rirniiv ;  tome  ae^scted  Imap  of  nobility,  or  gentr>' ; 
e  mast  drag  after  him  to  the  play,  to  the  Panorama. 
mt.  Bartley's  Oirsry.  to  tlie  Panopticoa,  or  Into  th« 

untry.  to  a  fHead's  hooae,  or  his  favoorite  watering- 
place.  Wherever  he  goec  this  oaeaay  shadow  atteadi 
him.  A  boy  is  at  hit  hoard,  aad  fas  his  path,  aad  hi  all 
Ms  mevsmtuts.    Ho  Is  boy-rid.  sick  of  peipetaal  hoy. 

Boys  ars  capital  tsDows  to  their  owa  way,  among  their 
amtes ;  but  they  are  wnwbslssoms  osmpaalOM  lor  pown 
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people.  The  restraint  is  felt  no  less  on  the  one  side  than 
on  the  other. — Even  a  child,  that  "  plaything  for  an  hour," 
tires  always.  The  noises  of  children,  playing  their  own 
fancies — as  I  now  hearken  to  them,  by  fits,  sporting  oh 
the  green  before  my  window,  while  I  am  engaged  in 
these  grave  speculations  at  my  neat  suburban  retreat 
at  Shacklewell — by  distance  made  more  sweet — inex- 
pressibly take  from  the  labour  of  my  task.  It  is  like 
writing  to  music.  They  seem  to  modulate  my  periods. 
They  ought  at  least  to  do  so — for  in  the  voice  of  that 
tender  age  there  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  far  unlike  the  harsh 
prose-accents  of  man's  conversation. — I  should  but  spoil 
their  sport,  and  diminish  my  own  sympathy  for  them, 
by  mingling  in  their  pastime. 

I  would  not  be  domesticated  all  my  days  with  a  person 
of  very  superior  capacity  to  my  own — not,  if  I  know 
myself  at  all,  from  any  considerations  of  jealousy  or  self- 
comparison,  for  the  occasional  communion  with  such 
minds  has  constituted  the  fortune  and  felicity  of  my  life — 
but  the  habit  of  too  constant  intercourse  with  spirits 
above  you,  instead  of  raising  you,  keeps  you  down.  Too 
frequent  doses  of  original  thinking  from  others  restrain 
what  lesser  portion  of  that  faculty  you  may  possess  of  your 
own.  You  get  entangled  in  another  man's  mind,  even  as 
you  lose  yourself  in  another  man's  grounds.  You  are 
walking  with  a  tall  varlet,  whose  strides  out-pace  yours 
to  lassitude.  The  constant  operation  of  such  potent 
agency  would  reduce  me,  I  am  convinced,  to  imbecility. 
You  may  derive  thougiits  from  others ;  your  way  of 
thinking,  the  mould  in  which  your  thoughts  are  cast, 
must  be  your  own.  Intellect  may  be  imparted,  but  not 
each  man's  intellectual  frame. — 

As  little  as  I  should  wish  to  be  always  thus  dragged 
upward,  as  little  (or  rather  still  less)  is  it  desirable  to  be 
stunted  downwards  by  your  associates.  The  trumpet 
does  not  more  stun  you  by  its  loudness,  than  a  whisper 
teases  you  by  its  provoking  inaudibility. 

"Why  are  we  never  quite  at  our  ease  in  the  presence 
of  a  schoolmaster  ? — because  we  are  conscious  that  he 
is  not  quite  at  his  ease  in  ours.  He  is  awkward,  and 
out  of  place  in  the  society  of  his  equals.  He  comes  like 
Gulliver  from  among  his  little  people,  and  he  cannot  fit 
the  stature  of  his  understanding  to  yours.     He  cannot 
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ifv  il-   u..,..,  J  r»..;ni  ctfvea  him. 

Ilk  yer.     He  U  »•  >  teadiins 

H  f  tiu'sc  profetiOrt, 

II  sketches  ol  mint 

'   I  was  unable  to 

;«>  instruct  me  in 

ig,  Kcnilemen  la  his  seminary 

:  ti(!lish  themes.     The  Jests  of  a 

•.er  are  coarse,  or  thin.     They  do  not  tell  out  of 

i  ie  is  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  or  didactive 

risy  in  company,  as  a  clergyman  is  under  a  moral 

can  no  more  let  his  intellect  loose  in  society 

iher  can  his  inclinations.     He  is  foriom  among 

bU  coevals  ;  his  Juniors  cannot  be  his  friends. 

*'  I  Uke  blaoM  to  myself,"  said  a  sensible  man  of  this 
profcnkm.  writiag  to  a  friend  reelecting  a  youth  who 
bad  quitted  his  school  abmpUy,  "  that  your  nephew  was 
not  more  i  to  me.     But  persons  in  my  situation 

ar^  — "'-  t..  .,»  ,,.i»e4i  than  can  well  be  imagined.  We  are 
SI  i  by  young,  and.  consequently,  ardently  affec- 

tionaie  n<  can  never  hope  to  share  an  atom 

of  their  .<  >)»  relation  of  master  and  scholar 

forbltt^  '  must  be  lo  you.  how  I  cfWf 

your  I'       _  ^umetimes  say  to  me.  when 

tbey  eee  yooag  mtn  whom  1  have  edacatod,  return  after 
some  ytttn*  absence  from  school,  their  cvr«  shining  with 
pleasore.  while  they  shake  hands  ^'  r  old  master* 

bringing  a  present  of  game  to  me.  or  «  i»>  io  my  wife,  and 
thaakii^  bm  In  the  warmest  terms  for  my  care  of  their 
MkMaltaiii  ▲  IwMd^  ii  beoed  for  the  k>oys ;  the  bouee 
It  n  KMit  «f  iMiftoMt:  It  Mi|y»  am  tad  at  heart.— Thb 
lliw  nitiHed  tad  wmnmhuai^d  youth,  who  faadea  ht 
np«3n  Mi  mastar  witli  ^vtttode  for  the  care  of  hit  hoffA 
TMVt— tkto  young  man — in  the  eight  long  year*  I  watdied 
over  Idm  witli  a  parent's  anxiety,  never  covM  npmy  me 
with  one  look  of  genuine  feeling.  He  was  proud,  when  I 
praited :  l»e  was  sabmltftive,  when  I  reproved  him ;  but 
Jm  did  never  foee  me  and  wliat  lie  now  mietaltet  for 
gratitode  and  Itlndnam  for  me.  It  bvt  the  plentatrt  tcataltoa 
wWcb  aU  penoRs  fed  at  revisitiag  the  ■»!■■■  of  their 
boyish  bopet  and  fears:  and  the  seeing  on  equal  termt 
the  man  they  were  armstomed  to  look  op  to  with  reverence. 
ton."  thit  interesting  cofTCspoodeat  foet  on  to 
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say,  "  my  once  darling  Anna,  is  tlie  wife  of  a  schoolmaster. 
—When  I  married  her — knowing  that  the  wife  of  a  school- 
master ought  to  be  a  busy  notable  creature,  and  fearing 
that  my  gentle  Anna  would  ill  supply  the  loss  of  my  dear 
bustling  mother,  just  then  dead,  who  never  sat  still,  was 
in  every  part  of  the  house  in  a  moment,  and  whom  I  was 
obliged  sometimes  to  threaten  to  fasten  down  in  a  chair, 
to  save  her  from  fatiguing  herself  to  death — I  expressed 
my  fears  that  I  was  bringing  her  into  a  way  of  life  un- 
suitable to  her  ;  and  she,  who  loved  m.e  tenderly,  promised 
for  my  sake  to  exert  herself  to  perform  the  duties  of  her 
new  situation.  She  promised,  and  she  has  kept  her  word. 
What  wonders  will  not  woman's  love  perform  ? — My  house 
is  managed  with  a  pl-opriety  and  decorum  unknown  in 
other  schools  ;  my  boys  are  well  fed,  look  healthy,  and  have 
every  proper  accommodation ;  and  all  this  performed 
with  a  careful  economy,  that  never  descends  to  meanness. 
But  I  have  lost  my  gentle  helpless  Anna  I  When  we  sit 
down  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  I  am  compelled  to  listen  to  what  have  been  her  useful 
(and  they  are  really  useful)  employments  through  the  day, 
and  what  she  proposes  for  her  to-morrow's  task.  Her 
heart  and  her  features  are  changed  by  the  duties  of  her 
situation.  To  the  boys,  she  never  appears  other  than  the 
master's  wife,  and  she  looks  up  to  me  as  the  boys'  master  ; 
to  whom  all  show  of  love  and  alTection  would  be  highly 
improper,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  her  situation 
and  mine.  Yet  this  my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to 
her.  For  my  sake  she  submitted  to  be  this  altered  creature, 
and  can  I  reproach  her  for  it  ?  " — For  the  communication 
of  this  letter  I  am  indebted  to  my  cousin  Bridget. 
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I  am  of  a  constitution  so  general,  that  it  consorts  and  sympa- 
thiseth  with  all  things  ;  I  have  no  antipathy,  or  rather  idiosyncrasy 
in  anything.  Those  natural  repugnancies  do  not  touch  mo,  nor  do  I 
behold  with  prejudice  the  French,  Itahan,  Spaniard,  or  Dutch.-— 

Religio  Medici. 

That  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici  mounted  upon 
the  airy  stilts  of  abstraction,  conversant  about  notional 
and  conjectural  essences  ;    in  whose  categories  of  Being 
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tlM  poMible  took  tlw  Upper  h«Bd  of  the  ttctval ;  tiMMild  have 
gfertpehed  the  httpaiteeat  ImihrMiidKlee  of  nch  poor 
coacwHoae  at  OMMlchid,  Is  not  much  to  bo  odHdrad.  It  to 
rather  to  bo  womiered  at.  that  in  the  gsBBi  oC  iniieli 
ho  thoold  have  coodeeoeaded  to  dtotingiiieh  that  tpcdee 
at  aB.  For  ayedf  earth-bound  and  fettered  to  tho 
I  of  my  acUviUee, — 


Blawdinf  on  Mrth.  not  rapi  ahov  the  tky, 

I  eonfeee  that  I  do  feel  the  differeneea  of  mankind, 
nattonal  or  fakUvidual.  to  an  unhealthy  excen.  I  cap  kMk 
with  BO  faMUllefent  eye  upon  things  or  persons.  What- 
ever Is,  Is  to  me  a  matter  of  taste  or  distaste ;  or  when 
once  It  becomes  Indifferent  it  begins  to  l>e  disrellahing.  1 
am,  la  plainer  words,  a  bundle  of  prejudices — made  up  of 
Uktefi  and  dlsHklngs — tho  veriest  thrall  to  sympathies, 
apathlee,  antipathies.  In  a  certain  sense,  I  hope,  it  may  be 
said  of  mm  that  I  am  a  lover  of  my  spedes.  I  can  feel 
for  all  Indlffereatly.  but  I  cannot  feel  towards  all  equally. 
The  more  porely-Cnglish  word  that  expresses  sympathy. 
wOl  better  esplate  my  meaning.  I  ean  be  a  friend  to  a 
worthy  man.  who  opon  another  accoant  cannot  be  my 
mate  or  frlhw.     I  cannot  like  all  people  alike.' 

*  I  wdd  hm  uadariUiod  ••  onnlhunf  tajmtt  to  Uw  mbjcei  of 
imptrfwti  tf^foAim.  To  aatiwoa  or  daoMa  of  nMa  tlMTB  oaa  bo 
■o  oivocs  oBiipMlijr.  ^^MNv  fafly  do  favvfcRials  oom  and  oobomI* 
«o  aauiidM  to  annlhw  iadlttiiaai  aaiaww  that  Uio aaaao  mhttn 
*haiaik«a.     I  liawo  aaoi  with  agr  mowI  antipnilM,  ana  oaa 


Iwliowa  thealocy  of  two  ptooBa  lootinf  (who  own  wwr  oo»  anothor 
httof  la  thair  Urm)  and  iMSaally  flgMii^ 

Wo  by  paool  and  tharo  liKMald  bo 

Twikt  OMO  awi  maa  oyeh  an  antipotlky. 
That  though  ha  eaa  ahow  no  Jort  waaoB  why 
Far  any  Jorwir  wroaf  or  tajary. 
Qm  ailtkw  lad  a  blwahh  hi  bte  laaMw 
Mar  aa^ia  faaa  or  foaiato  laaily  bla«iw 
Cba  ohaMaaior  aosoao  him  of  aa  ovi], 
Y««  aDCvftSrfaadk^  balaa  Urn  w  a  doHL 


loawtod 
toSafwi 


Tho  Ham  aio  frooa  old   Boywood'a  Bimmnkk  •/  Jajahw  and 
oiory  ia  cuadraatioa,  of  a  Spaaiaid  who 

I  raek  oeoid  gNo  ao  olhar  laaHB  larthadHd  baSaa 
>  to  tha  tart  dghs  of  iha  Uan. 


Wai^  ha  aaV  le>««d  Mas 


wiyeh  to  that  aet 
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I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and  am 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  experiment  in  despair.  They 
cannot  like  me — and  in  truth,  I  never  knew  one  of  that 
nation  who  attempted  to  do  it.  There  is  something  more 
plain  and  ingenuous  in  their  mode  of  proceeding.  We 
know  one  another  at  first  sight.  There  is  an  order  of 
imperfect  intellects  (under  which  mine  must  be  content 
to  rank)  which  in  its  constitution  is  essentially  anti-Cale- 
donian. The  owners  of  the  sort  of  faculties  I  allude  to, 
have  minds  rather  suggestive  than  comprehensive.  They 
have  no  pretences  to  much  clearness  or  precision  in  their 
ideas,  or  in  their  manner  of  expressing  them.  Their 
intellectual  wardrobe  (to  confess  fairly)  has  few  whole 
pieces  in  it.  They  are  content  with  fragments  and  scattered 
pieces  of  Truth.  She  presents  no  full  front  to  them — 
a  feature  or  side-face  at  the  most.  Hints  and  glimpses, 
germs  and  crude  essays  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  they 
pretend  to.  They  beat  up  a  little  game  peradventure — 
and  leave  it  to  knottier  heads,  more  robust  constitutions, 
to  run  it  down.  The  light  that  lights  them  is  not  steady 
and  polar,  but  mutable  and  shifting :  waxing,  and  again 
waning.  Their  conversation  is  accordingly.  They  will 
throw  out  a  random  word  in  or  out  of  season,  and  be 
content  to  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  They  cannot 
speak  always  as  if  they  were  upon  their  oath — but  must 
be  understood,  speaking  or  writing,  with  some  abatement. 
They  seldom  wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but  e'en  bring 
it  to  market  in  the  green  ear.  They  delight  to  impart 
their  defective  discoveries  as  they  arise,  without  waiting 
for  their  full  development.  They  are  no  systematisers, 
and  would  but  err  more  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds, 
as  I  said  before,  are  suggestive  merely.  The  brain  of  a 
true  Caledonian  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  is  constituted  upon 
quite  a  different  plan.  His  Minerva  is  born  in  panoply. 
You  are  never  admitted  to  see  his  ideas  in  their  growth — 
if,  indeed,  they  do  grow,  and  are  not  rather  put  together 
upon  principles  of  clock-work.  You  never  catch  his  mind 
in  an  undress.  He  never  hints  or  suggests  anything,  but 
unlades  his  stock  of  ideas  in  perfect  order  and  complete- 
ness. He  brings  his  total  wealth  into  company,  and  gravely 
unpacks  it.  His  riches  are  always  about  him.  He  never 
stoops  to  catch  a  glittering  something  in  your  presence 
to  share  it  with  you,  before  he  quite  knows  whether  it  be 
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Inie  touch  or  noL  Yoa  cannot  cry  haloes  to  anything 
that  he  Aods.  He  <lo«  not  Ond.  but  bring.  You  never 
witaen  hU  Aral  appnlMHlmi  of  a  thing.  Hk  undersUndiag 
la  ahraya  at  Ita  matUtea — yon  never  lee  the  Ural  dawn, 
the  early  streaks. — He  has  no  falterings  of  self-snqiteloB. 
Snrmitci,  guesses,  misgivings,  haU-intuiUons,  seml«con- 
lekNMBanea,  partial  Illuminations,  dim  instincts,  embryo 
roncaiitlons,  have  no  plaee  in  hit  brain  or  vocabulary. 
Ttaa  twUlcht  of  dubiety  never  Kdla  upon  him.  Is  be 
orthodox — he  has  no  doubts.  Is  he  an  inftdd — he  has 
none  either.  Botveen  the  affirmative  and  the  nefitive 
there  Is  no  hofdcr4aad  with  him.  You  cannot  hover  with 
him  upon  the  oonllin  of  truth,  or  wander  in  the  roazr 
of  a  probable  aignaMSL  He  always  keeps  the  patli.  Vuu 
cannot  make  excursions  with  him — for  he  sets  you  ri^ht. 
His  taste  never  fluctuates.  His  morality  never  abates. 
He  cannot  compromise,  or  understand  middle  actions. 
There  can  be  bat  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Hit  conversation 
to  at  a  book.  Hto  afBrmatloos  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
Yon  mntt  speak  upon  the  square  with  him.  He  stops  a 
metaphor  like  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy's  countr>'. 
**  A  healthy  book  1 " — said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me, 
who  had  vwitored  to  give  that  appellation  to  JoAn  Bundt^ 
—"  Did  I  catch  rightly  what  you  said  t  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  in  health,  and  of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  that  epithet  can  be  properiy  a|ipUid  to  a  book." 
Above  an,  you  must  beware  of  indirect  iiTprinwioiii  bef<tfe 
a  Caledonian  Clap  an  estingnishcr  open  your  iroagr* 
if  yoa  are  unhappily  blest  with  a  veto  of  tt. 
you  are  upon  your  oath.  I  have  a  print  of  a 
female  after  Leonardo  da  Vind,  whkh  I  wat  showing  off 
tu  •  •  •  •    After  ha  had  examined  It  minutely,  I 

\iii,i<,txrj,  lo  ask  him  how  he  likod  my  Muimr  (a  foolish 
name  It  goes  by  among  my  friends)— when  he  very  gravely 
asMwid  ow,  that  **  he  had  eonildenibto  mpect  for  my 
character  and  talents  "  (so  he  wat  pleated  to  my),  "  but 
had  not  given  hhateif  aiocb  tboa^  about  the  degrae  of 
my  pertonal  prtteasloat^**  Tb«  misconcrption  staggovd 
me.  but  did  not  seem  much  to  disconcert  him. — Pcrtoot 
of  this  11.^ lion  are  particolariy  food  of  ^Brmlng  a  tmtb— 
V  >ody  doubts.    They  do  not  so  prepetly  aSrm, 

as  ..>  ■-•-  ••  '^'"  -fn  indeed  appear  to  have  tach 
a  lo\  ^  rtue,  it  were  valaable  for  ttteU) 
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that  all  truth  becomes  equally  valuable,  whether  the  pro- 
position that  contains  it  be  new  or  old,  disputed,  or  such 
as  is  impossible  to  become  a  subject  of  disputation.  I 
was  present  not  long  since  at  a  party  of  North  Britons, 
where  a  son  of  Burns  was  expected  ;  and  happened  to 
drop  a  silly  expression  (in  my  South  British  way),  that 
I  wished  it  were  the  father  instead  of  the  son — when  four 
of  them  started  up  at  once  to  inform  me,  that  "  that  was 
impossible,  because  he  was  dead."  An  impracticable 
wish,  it  seems,  was  more  than  they  could  conceive.  Swift 
has  hit  oft  this  part  of  their  character,  namely  their  love 
of  truth,  in  his  biting  way,  but  with  an  illiberality  that 
necessarily  confmes  the  passage  to  the  margin. ^  The 
tediousness  of  these  people  is  certainly  provoking.  I  wonder 
if  they  ever  tire  one  another  1 — In  my  early  life  I  had 
a  passionate  fondness  for  the  poetry  of  Burns.  I  have 
sometimes  foolishly  hoped  to  ingratiate  myself  with  his 
countrymen  by  expressing  it.  But  I  have  always  found 
that  a  true  Scot  resents  your  admiration  of  his  compatriot 
even  more  than  he  would  your  contempt  of  him.  The 
latter  he  imputes  to  your  "  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  words  which  he  uses  "  ;  and  the  same  objec- 
tions makes  it  a  presumption  in  you  to  suppose  that  you 
can  admire  him. — Thomson  they  seem  to  have  forgotten. 
Smollett  they  have  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  for  his 
delineation  of  Rory  and  his  companion,  upon  their  first 
introduction  to  our  metropolis. — Speak  of  Smollett  as  a 
great  genius,  and  they  will  retort  upon  you  Hume's  History 
compared  with  his  Continuation  of  it.  W' hat  if  the  historian 
had  continued  Humphry  Clinker  ? 

I  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for  Jews.  They 
are  a  piece  of  stubborn  antiquity,  compared  with  which 
Stonehenge  is  in  its  nonage.  They  date  beyond  the 
pyramids.  But  I  should  not  care  to  be  in  habits  of  familiar 
intercourse  with   any  of  that  nation.     I   confess  that   I 

'  There  are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit 
themselves,  and  entertain  their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no 
consequence,  not  at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents 
as  happen  every  day  ;  and  this  I  have  observed  more  frequently 
among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place  ;  which  kind  of 
discourse,  if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and 
phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and  gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
would  be  hardly  tolerable. — Hints  towards  an  Essay  on  Conversation. 


htn9  sol  Um  ncrvM  lo  cntr-  '^ - naogues.     Old  pre> 

Jodkas  ding  about  me.     I  «•  on  the  story  of 

Hofb  of  LtoeolA.    Ot  and 

haia.  OB  Iba  oaa  skle,>  tUon, 

•ad  hata,  on  the  other,  Ji»el««ea  our  ami  tbeir  lathers, 
most  and  ought  to  aflcct  the  blood  of  the  diOdren.  I 
moot  believe  it  can  run  clear  and  kindly  yet ;  or  that  a 
Uw  floe  words,  such  as  candour,  liberality,  the  light  of  a 
nioaleeath  century,  con  close  up  the  breachct  of  lo  deadly 
a  dkuaioa.  A  Hebrew  is  nowhere  cnmenlal  to  me.  He 
is  laast  distasteful  on  'Change — for  tba  mercantile  spirit 
levels  all  distinctions,  as  all  are  beauties  in  the  darlc. 
I  boldly  confess  thnt  I  do  not  relish  tba  approximation 
of  J«w  and  Gbristiam  which  has  beeoma  so  fathtonahto. 
The  reciprocal  ludaai  mints  have,  to  me,  lomathhig  hypo* 
critical  and  unnatural  in  them.  I  do  not  like  to  see  tba 
Church  and  Synagogue  kissing  and  congeeing  in  awkward 
postures  of  an  affected  civility.  If  thry  are  converted, 
why  do  they  not  come  over  to  us  altogether  T  Why  keep 
up  a  form  of  saporatioa,  when  the  life  of  it  is  fled  ?  If 
they  can  sit  with  us  at  table,  why  do  they  keck  at  our 
cookery?  I  do  not  understand  these  half  coaverlites. 
Jews  cMMIaaiiiai— Christians  Judaiiinf— ponle  me.  I 
like  Oik  or  fleah.  A  moderate  Jew  is  a  oiore  confounding 
piece  of  anomaly  than  a  wet  Quaker.    The  spirit  of  the 

synagogue  to  essentially  uparatioe,     B would  have 

baas  mora  la  kae|>ing  if  he  had  abided  by  the  faith  of 
hla  foretothcrs.    There  to  a  fine  scorn  hi  hto  face,  irtiicb 

MtWB  mamit  to  ba  of ChrtotlaM.~TlM  Habraw  spirit 

to  ilwg  fas  lUm,  la  ^le  of  hto  praaalyttom.  Ha  ouwot 
eaaqaarthaShibbolalb.  How  it  braaluo«t,whaahaili«^ 
"Tba  GhOdreaof  Uvaal  pMsad  ihroogk  tba  Rod  Seal** 
The  aadlton»  tor  Iba  moaiaal,  ara  as  Bgyptiaaa  to  blai. 
and  he  ridaa  over  our  aedu  In  triamph.    Thara  to  aa 

mtotaking  him.    B has  •  stroag  a»pr<ailoa  of  aaaaa 

la  hto  ronataaaara,  and  It  to  caaflnaad  by  hto  sla^i^ 
The  f ooadalloa  ol  hto  vocal  t»caManca  to  aaaaa.  Ha  slags 
with  oadcrstaadlai,  as  Keaibia  dalhrarad  dlalogaa.  lia 
would  dag  Iba  CaaaaaadBMata,  aad  ghra  aa  appropriate 
character  to  aacb  proWMtioa.  Hto  aattea»  toi  gsawri, 
have  aot  n^ar  WMftli  wiiiataaaaraa  Hawibaaldtbayt^ 
bat  yoa  aaldaai  tea  a  riUy  csprsMloa  amaag  tbaoa.— Gaia^ 
aad  the  pursuit  of  gala,  sharpen  a  man's  vtoage.     I  aev« 
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heard  of  an  idiot  being  born  among  them. — Some  admire 
the  Jewish  female-physiognomy.  I  admire  it — but  witli 
trembling.     Jael  had  those  full  dark  inscrutable  eyes. 

In  the  Negro  countenance  you  will  often  meet  with 
strong  traits  of  benignity.  I  have  felt  yearnings  of  tender- 
ness towards  some  of  these  faces — or  rather  masks — that 
have  looked  out  kindly  upon  one  in  casual  encounters  in 
the  streets  and  highways.  I  love  what  Fuller  beautifully 
calls — these  "  images  of  God  cut  in  ebony."  But  I  should 
not  like  to  associate  w'ith  them,  to  share  my  meals  and  my 
good  nights  with  them — because  they  are  black. 

I  love  Quaker  ways,  and  Quaker  worship.  I  venerate 
the  Quaker  principles.  It  does  me  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  when  I  meet  any  of  their  people  in  my  path.  When 
I  am  ruffled  or  disturbed  by  any  occurrence,  the  sight,  or 
quiet  voice  of  a  Quaker,  acts  upon  me  as  a  ventilator, 
lightening  the  air,  and  taking  off  a  load  from  the  bosom. 
But  I  cannot  like  the  Quakers  (as  Desdemona  would  say) 
"  to  live  with  them."  I  am  all  over  sophisticated — with 
humours,  fancies,  craving  hourly  sympathy.  I  must 
have  books,  pictures,  theatres,  chit-chat,  scandal,  jokes, 
ambiguities,  and  a  thousand  whim-whams,  which  their 
simpler  taste  can  do  without.  I  should  starve  at  their 
primitive  banquet.  My  appetites  are  too  high  for  the 
salads  which  (according  to  Evelyn)  Eve  dressed  for  the 
angel ;  my  gusto  too  excited 

To  sit  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

The  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are  often  found 
to  return  to  a  question  put  to  them  may  be  explained, 
I  think,  without  the  vulgar  assumption,  that  they  are 
more  given  to  evasion  and  equivocating  than  other  people. 
They  naturally  look  to  their  words  more  carefully,  and  are 
more  cautious  of  committing  themselves.  They  have  a 
peculiar  character  to  keep  up  on  this  head.  They  stand 
in  a  manner  upon  their  veracity.  A  Quaker  is  by  law 
exempted  from  taking  an  oath.  The  custom  of  resorting 
to  an  oath  in  extreme  cases,  sanctified  as  it  is  by  all  religious 
antiquity,  is  apt  (it  must  be  confessed)  to  introduce  into 
the  laxer  sort  of  minds  the  notion  of  two  kinds  of  truth — 
the  one  applicable  to  the  solemn  afTairs  of  justice,  and  the 
other  to  the  common  proceedings  of  daily  intercourse. 
As  truth  bound  upon  the  conscience  by  an  oath  can  be 
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b«t  IrvUi,  10  I  ."'.-:  "  ns  oi  the  »hop  and 

Ow  ■Mrttai^.'  uid  cooctdcd  opoa 

Wat  t.    SooMtltfaf 

tniti.  hear  a  pcnoo 

■ay.  **  You  do  :  if  1  were  upon  my 

oath."     Hence   a  <  clnrss  and  iiiad> 

¥«taBcy.  liiort  of  into  ordinary  convcr> 

tatSon ;  and  a  kinii  ».  .  ^r  laic-truth  is  tolerated, 

where   dcrgy-truth — o.  i,    by    the    nature   of    the 

droaoMUuMts,  is  not  requirctL  A  Qaidcer  knows  none  4rf 
this  ^MfeMlion.  His  staspla  aOnnatioB  bataig  reeshrad 
opos  tba  most  sacrsd  orrastons,  witboot  any  further  test, 
stamps  a  vahie  upon  tba  words  which  he  is  to  use  upon  the 
most  ImliHigsnt  topics  of  life.  He  loolcs  to  thorn,  oaUurally, 
with  maia  ssrerity.  You  can  have  of  him  no  more  thaa 
Irfs  word.  He  knovrs,  if  he  is  can^t  tripping  in  a  casual 
wcprssslsn,  Im  forfeits,  for  himsdf  at  least,  his  dalm  to 
tha  ii¥i<iaM  exemption.  He  knows  tliat  Ills  syllables 
bow  far  a  conidoamsM  of  this  particular 
exerted  agaiast  a  persoo,  has  a  tendency  to 
prodoes  Indfereet  answers,  and  a  di^rcr^ng  of  the  gueittan 
by  honest  maans,  might  ba  Blustratad,  and  the  pracClos 
Jostillad  by  a  mora  sacred  example  than  Is  proper  to  be 
addneed  opon  this  oecasion  The  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  which  is  notorioos  in  Qoakers  upon  all  contingencies, 
mi^t  be  traced  to  thU  Imposed  seU-watehfnInsss  If  it 
did  not  seem  rattier  an  humble  and  seenlar  sdon  of  that 
old  stock  of  rcliglotts  constancy,  whidi  never  bent  or 
ihllcrsd.  In  tba  Primltlva  FHends,  ar  gava  way  to  tha 
winds  of  persecution,  to  the  violeaea  of  judge  or  accuser, 
ondsr  trials  and  racking  irraiikMitlons.  "  You  w01  never 
be  the  wiser,  if  I  sit  here  answering  yoor  questions  tUl 
midnight,'*  said  one  of  tliosa  upright  Jnsticers  to  Pana, 
who  bad  been  putting  law-cases  with  a  puzzling  subtlety. 
"  Thereafter  as  tlM  answers  may  be,"  retorted  the  Qnakcr. 
The  astonishing  composure  of  tills  people  is  snmsthnes 
!adicronsly  displayed  In  lighter  lastmiMS.— 1  wns  trmrailk« 
It  a  staga-coach  with  three  mala  Qnakars,  bnttonad  np  In 
the  straitcst  nonumfsimlty  of  tbsir  sect.  Wa  stappad  lo 
bait  at  Andover,  wbcrs  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparates, 
partly  sapper,  was  set  befare  us.  My  friends  confined 
thcmsdves  to  the  tea- table.  I  In  my  way  took  sapper. 
When  the  landlady  brooght  In  tha  bill,  tba  ekiest  of  aqr 
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companions  discovered  that  slie  had  charged  for  both 
meals.  This  was  resisted.  Mine  hostess  was  very  clamorous 
and  positive.  Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the 
part  of  the  Quakers,  for  which  the  heated  mind  of  the 
good  lady  seemed  by  no  means  a  fit  recipient.  The  guard 
came  in  with  his  usual  peremptory  notice.  The  Quakers 
pulled  out  their  money  and  formally  tendered  it — so 
much  for  tea — I,  in  humble  imitation,  tendering  mine — 
for  the  supper  which  I  had  taken.  She  would  not  relax 
in  her  demand.  So  they  all  three  quietly  put  up  their 
silver,  as  did  myself,  and  marched  out  of  the  room,  the 
eldest  and  gravest  going  first,  with  myself  closing  up  the 
rear,  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the 
example  of  such  grave  and  warrantable  personages.  We 
got  in.  The  steps  went  up.  The  coach  drove  off.  The 
murmurs  of  mine  hostess,  not  very  indistinctly  or  am- 
biguously pronounced,  became  after  a  time  inaudible — 
and  now  my  conscience,  which  the  whimsical  scene  had 
for  a  while  suspended,  beginning  to  give  some  twitches, 
I  waited,  in  the  hope  that  some  justification  would  be 
offered  by  these  serious  persons  for  the  seeming  injustice 
of  their  conduct.  To  my  great  surprise  not  a  syllable  was 
dropped  on  the  subject.  They  sat  as  mute  as  at  a  meeting. 
At  length  the  eldest  of  them  broke  the  silence,  by  inquiring 
of  his  next  neighbour,  "  Hast  thee  heard  how  indigos  go 
at  the  India  House  ?  "  and  the  question  operated  as  a 
soporific  on  my  moral  feeling  as  far  as  Exeter. 


WITCHES,   AND   OTHER   NIGHT   FEARS 

We  are  too  hasty  when  we  set  down  our  ancestors  in 
the  gross  for  fools,  for  the  monstrous  inconsistencies 
(as  they  seem  to  us)  involved  in  their  creed  of  witchcraft. 
In  the  relations  of  this  visible  world  we  find  them  to  have 
been  as  rational,  and  shrewd  to  detect  an  historic  anomaly, 
as  ourselves.  But  when  once  the  invisible  world  was 
supposed  to  be  open,  and  the  lawless  agency  of  bad  spirits 
assumed,  what  measures  of  probability,  of  decency,  of 
fitness,  or  proportion — of  that  which  distinguishes  the 
likely  from  the  palpable  absurd — could  they  have  to  guide 
them    in   the   rejection    or    admission    of   any   particular 
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inv  ?— Thai  maktoot  pined  away,  wasting  inwardly 

v^axcn  iraagM  conniwd  btforc  a  fire— that  corn 

>(1,   and  catUa  lamed — thai   whirlwinds  uptore 

r  rrvrlry  ihe  oakt  of  the  forest— or  thai  spiis 

tianoad  a  fearful'iniiocent  vagary  aliaat 

lien  when  no  wind  was  fUning — were 

I'  where  no  law  of  agency  was  understood. 

'.  ihe  powers  of  darkness,  passing  by  ihe 

of  ihe  earth,  should  lay  prepoalerout 

'  >ntasy  of  indigent  eid--liaa  ndtlMr 

iiood  a  priori  to  us,  who  hava  no 

:ua&urc  to  guess  al  his  policy,  or  standard  to  estimate 

^<>iiat  rale  ihoae  anile  souls  may  fetch  in  the  devil's  market. 

Nor,  when  the  vkkad  are  expressly  symbolised  by  a  goat, 

was  li  to  be  wondered  ai  so  much,  ihat  hi  should  come 

smnathwrs  in  thai  body,  and  asseri  his  metaphor. — Thai 

tha  intarcourse  was  opened  ai  aU  between  boih  worlds 

was  perhaps   ihe   mistake — bui   thai   once  assumed,    I 

sea  BO  reaaoa  for  disbdJeving  one  attested  story  of  this 

Milare  more  than  another  on   the  score  of  absurdity. 

There  is  no  lav^  '4e  of  ihe  lawless,  or  canon  by  whkh 

a  dream  may!"  Mcd. 

1  have  sooMtiaMa  thought  that  I  could  not  have  eodstad 
in  the  days  af  lacdvad  witchcraft ;  thai  1  could  not  have 
slept  in  a  village  where  one  of  those  reputed  hags  dwelt. 
'>ur  ancestors  were  bolder  or  more  obtuse.  Amidst  the 
niversal  belief  ihat  these  wretches  were  In  league  with 
tie  author  of  aH  evil«  holding  hell  tributary  to  their  muttcr- 
tig.  no  simple  Justlee  of  tha  peace  seenu  to  have  ifniplad 
iimlng,  or  siUy  haadborough  serving,  a  warrant  upon  thmn 
—as  if  they  should  snhpoma  Satan  1—Prospero  la  his 
boat,  with  hto  hooks  and  wand  about  hhn,  soflcn  hliaaalf 
to  l>e  conveyed  away  at  tha  asercy  of  his  enemiee  to  an 
nnknown  island.  He  might  have  raised  a  storm  or  two, 
wo  think*  on  tha  p  image  His  acquiescence  Is  in  exact 
analogy  to  tha  nan  reriitaBre  of  witches  to  the  constUatad 
powers.— What  slope  tha  Fiend  hi  Spsnser  from  taarteg 
Goyon  to  plecea  or  who  had  made  It  a  condition  of  hia 
prey  that  Goyon  must  take  assay  of  tha  gbrioos  bait— 
wa  hava  no  guess.  We  do  not  know  tho-  laws  of  thai 
comitry. 

Piram  my  chBdhood  I  was  extremely  faiqaisltlvo  abo«t 
witches  and  wttch-statks.    My  maid,  and  amre  legendary 
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aunt,  supplied  me  with  good  store.  But  I  shall  mention 
the  accident  which  directed  my  curiosity  originally  into 
this  channel.  In  my  father's  book-closet  the  history  of 
the  Bible  by  Stackhouse  occupied  a  distinguished  station. 
The  pictures  with  which  it  abounds — one  of  the  ark,  in 
particular,  and  another  of  Solomon's  temple,  delineated 
with  all  the  fidelity  of  ocular  admeasurement,  as  if  the 
artist  had  been  upon  the  spot — attracted  my  childish 
attention.  There  was  a  picture,  too,  of  the  Witch  raising 
up  Samuel,  which  I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen.  We 
shall  come  to  that  hereafter.  Stackhouse  is  in  two  huge 
tomes  ;  and  there  was  a  pleasure  in  removing  folios  of 
that  magnitude,  which,  with  infinite  straining,  w^as  as 
much  as  I  could  manage,  from  the  situation  which  they 
occupied  upon  an  upper  shelf.  I  have  not  met  with  the 
work  from  that  time  to  this,  but  I  remember  it  consisted 
of  Old  Testament  stories,  orderly  set  down,  with  the 
objection  appended  to  each  story,  and  the  solution  of  the 
objection  regularly  tacked  to  that.  The  objection  was  a 
summary  of  whatever  difficulties  had  been  opposed  to  the 
credibility  of  the  history  by  the  shrewdness  of  ancient 
or  modern  infidelty,  drawn  up  with  an  almost  compli- 
mentary excess  of  candour.  The  solution  was  brief, 
modest,  and  satisfactory.  The  bane  and  antidote  were 
both  before  you.  To  doubts  so  put,  and  so  quashed, 
there  seemed  to  be  an  end  for  ever.  The  dragon  lay  dead, 
for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample  on.  But — 
like  as  was  rather  feared  than  realised  from  that  slain 
monster  in  Spenser — from  the  womb  of  those  crushed 
errors  young  dragonets  would  creep,  exceeding  the  prowess 
of  so  tender  a  Saint  George  as  myself  to  vanquish.  The 
habit  of  expecting  objections  to  every  passage  set  me 
upon  starting  more  objections,  for  the  glory  of  finding  a 
solution  of  my  own  for  them.  I  became  staggered  and 
perplexed,  a  sceptic  in  long-coats.  The  pretty  Bible 
stories  which  I  had  read,  or  heard  read  in  church,  lost 
their  purity  and  sincerity  of  impression,  and  were  turned 
into  so  many  historic  or  chronologic  theses  to  be  defended 
against  whatever  impugners.  I  was  not  to  disbelieve 
them,  but — the  next  thing  to  that — I  was  to  be  quite 
sure  that  some  one  or  other  would  or  had  disbelieved  them. 
Next  to  making  a  child  an  infidel  is  the  letting  him  know 
that   there   are  infidels   at   all.     Credulity  is   the   man's 
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b«t  llM  din  '  >   how  ugly 

Mfltptard  doobU  firoai  t  i>candaMcldliigt 

—I  thould  have  lost  myacil  in  ibeto  wutwm,  tad  have  piMd 
away.  I  think,  with  such  unfit  mttmanaa  as  thesa  htwlrt 
sffordcd.  but  (or  a  fortunate  piece  of  Ql-fortune  which 
ahout  this  time  belcll  ma.  Turning  over  the  picture  of 
the  ark  with  too  modi  haste.  I  mdiappily  made  a  breach 
bi  Its  tefmloiis  fabrie— driving  my  ineoaddcfata  AagMi 
right  throogh  the  two  larger  qoaJiupade.  the  duphaBt 
and  the  camel,  that  stare  (as  well  they  might)  out  of  the 
two  last  wtiidows  next  the  steerage  in  that  unique  pieee 
•C  nacvai  arehltecture.  Stadcboosa  was  henceforth  locked 
un,  and  became  an  interdicted  treasure.    >Vith  the  book, 

ons  and  totutions  gradually  deared  out  of  my 
ii(ra«i.  «uU  have  seldom  returned dnoe  la  any  force  to  trouble 
ma.  Bat  there  was  one  irapwillcn  which  I  had  imbibed 
from  StackhoQse  which  bo  lode  or  bar  could  shut  out, 
aad  wliidi  was  deetiaed  to  try  my  diQdlsh  nerves  rather 
rooia  tcrioiisly. — ^That  detestable  picture  t 

I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  oerxous  terrors.  The  night- 
time. soUtode,  and  the  darii*  were  my  heU.  The  suffcriags 
I  endured  in  this  mitwe  wonid  Justify  the  expression.  1 
never  laid  my  head  on  my  pOlow.  I  M|»pose,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  or  eighih  year  of  my  life — so  far  at  mesnory 
serves  In  things  so  long  ago — without  an  assurance^  which 
reattaed  its  own  prophecy,  ot  seeing  aooM  frightful  qMctre. 
Be  oM  StaehhoMo  then  acqnUted  hi  part.  U  I  say.  that  to 
this  1  -  Witch  raisfaig  up  Samuel-— (O  thai  aU 

man  <  i  a  mantle  1>— I  owe— not  my 

terrors,  tiir  heii  of  my  failhBcy — but  the  shape  and 
of  their  vtsitatlon.  It  was  he  who  dressed  op  for  ma  n  htg 
that  nightly  sate  upon  my  pQlow — a  sure  bedfcUow.  whan 
my  aunt  or  my  maid  was  far  from  roe.  All  day  long,  while 
the  book  WM  permitted  me.  I  dreamed  waking  over  hb 
iliilHiBlliin.  aad  at  night  (If  1  asay  use  so  bold  an  eA|iiea 
da#  aMBke  Into  sMcp,  aad  ionad  tha  vWoa  traa.  I  *ml 
aat.  evea  hi  tha  day*l^|li,  aaca  eater  the  chanbcr  where  I 
slept,  wtthant  WKf  Cmw  hanead  to  tha  wladow.  avecaely ' 
the  bed  where  my  wMch-ridden  pBloir  waa. 
not  know  what  they  do  when  Uiey  leave  taadw  hahea  i 
to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.    The  fedtaig  aboat  for  a  filsaiHf 

hoping  for  a  famUiar  valee— when  they  aralM 
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shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  netves  I  The  keeping  them  up 
till  midnight,  through  candle-light  and  the  unwholesome 
hours,  as  they  are  called, — would,  I  am  satisfied,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  prove  the  better  caution. — That 
detestable  picture,  as  I  have  said,  gave  the  fashion  to  my 
dreams — if  dreams  they  were — for  the  scene  of  them  w^as 
invariably  the  room  in  which  I  lay.  Had  I  never  met  with 
the  picture,  the  fears  would  have  come  self-pictured  in 
some  shape  or  other — - 

Headless  bear,  black  man,  or  ape — 

but,  as  it  was,  my  imaginations  took  that  form. — It  is  not 
book,  or  picture,  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which 
create  these  terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but  give 
them  a  direction.  Dear  little  T.  H.,  who  of  all  children 
has  been  brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion 
of  every  taint  of  superstition — who  was  never  allowed  to 
hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad 
men,  or  to  read  or  hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds  all 
this  world  of  fear,  from  which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  ex- 
cluded ab  extra,  in  his  own  "  thick-coming  fancies  "  ;  and 
from  his  little  midnight  pillow,  this  nurse-child  of  optimism 
will  start  at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to 
which  the  reveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are  tran- 
quillity. 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimgeras  dire— stories  of 
Celffino  and  the  Harpies — may  reproduce  themselves  in  the 
brain  of  superstition — but  they  were  there  before.  They 
are  transcripts,  types — the  archetypes  are  in  us,  and  eternal. 
How  else  should  the  recital  of  that,  which  we  know  in  a 
waking  sense  to  be  false,  come  to  affect  us  at  all  ? — or 

' Names,  whose  sense  we  see  not. 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not  ? 

Is  it  that  we  naturally  conceive  terror  from  such  objects, 
considered  in  their  capacity  of  being  able  to  inflict  upon 
us  bodily  injury? — O,  least  of  all!  These  terrors  are  of 
older  standing.  They  date  beyond  body — or,  without  the 
body,  they  would  have  been  the  same.  All  the  cruel,  tor- 
menting, defined  devils  in  Dante — tearing,  mangling, 
choking,  stifling,  scorching  demons — are  they  one  half  so 
fearful  to  the  spirit  of  a  man,  as  the  simple  idea  of  a  spirit 
unembodied  following  him — 
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Ukm  mm  Cbaft  oa  •  Inniinwn  road 
DdUi  walk  ia  faw  and  (iraad. 
Aad  having  ooea  toni'd  loutMl,  walka  on 
And  tama  ao  mar*  hia  iMad : 
Baeauw  ha  kDo«a  a  IHglMfbl  flaod 
Daik  akaa  btliiwl  him  teaad.' 


That  th«  kind  of  fear  here  treated  of  is  purely  tpiritual — 
liiat  it  to  ttroBf  ia  proportioa  as  it  to  obJecUcM  iqwrn  eartli — 
tliat  it  ptcdoMtaafM  In  tli*  p^od  of  ihilrM  iafaacy — are 
Itles,  thesolu*  'night  afTord  some  probable 

into  our  an  condition,  and  a  peep  at 

ieatt  Into  the  lindowknid  of  pre-existrnce. 

My  night  faactee  have  long  ceased  to  be  afflictive.  I 
comttm  an  occasional  nightmare  ;  but  I  do  not,  as  in  early 
yovth,  keep  a  stud  of  them.  Fiendish  faces,  with  the  ex* 
tingnWiad  taper,  will  come  and  look  at  me :  but  I  know 
them  tor  mockeries,  even  while  I  canno'  'heir  presence, 

and  I  light  and  grapple  with  them.     .  credit  af  my 

Ima^Datlon,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  bow  tame  and 
pfOtnle  my  dreams  are  grown.  They  are  never  romantic, 
sddom  even  rural.  They  are  of  architecture  and  of 
bwildlngi  dties  abroad,  which  I  have  never  seen  and 
hardly  have  hoped  to  see.  I  have  traversed,  ior  the  seem- 
lag  length  •(  a  natural  day,  Rome,  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
Lisbon — their  churches,  palaces,  sqvares,  matket-plaees, 
shape,  snbnrhs,  ndas,  with  an  taexproesible  tease  oC  delight 
— •  amp-Mka  dtotlnetneaa  ol  trace,  ami  a  day-Mght  vIvUmm 
of  vWoa,  that  was  all  hat  heiag  awake.— I  have  fonmwly 
travelled  aamng  the  Wcatmoieiaad  fells— my  highast  Alps, 
—hat  they  are  objects  too  aiighty  tor  the  grasp  ol  my 
drsaaUng  rscognltlon ;  and  I  have  again  and  again  awoke 
with  ineffectual  stragglea  of  the  laaer  eye,  to  amke  out  a 
shape.  In  any  way  whatever,  of  HelveUyn.  Methought  1 
was  in  that  country,  but  the  mountains  wore  foae.  The 
poverty  of  my  dreams  mortlUcs  me.  There  to  Coleridgt, 
at  hto  wOl  can  eoolore  vp  Icy  domes,  and  pleasars  hoaws 
for  KubU  Khan,  and  AbysshUan  maids,  and  soags  of 
Ahara.  and  caverns. 


Whafa  Aifh,  Iha  aaflrad  rinr.  nm^^ 

to  solace  his  night  soUtudea— when  I  cannot  muster  a 

•  Mr.  Oitoridgi'S  Amtirml  Mmnmtt, 
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fiddle.  Barry  Cormvall  has  his  tritons  and  his  nereids 
gamboling  before  him  in  nocturnal  visions,  and  proclaiming 
sons  born  to  Neptune — when  my  stretch  of  imaginative 
activity  can  hardly,  in  the  night  season,  raise  up  the  ghost 
of  a  fish-wife.  To  set  my  failures  in  somewhat  a  mortifying 
light — it  was  after  reading  the  noble  Dream  of  this  poet, 
that  my  fancy  ran  strong  upon  these  marine  spectra  ;  and 
the  poor  plastic  power,  such  as  it  is,  within  me  set  to  work 
to  humour  my  folly  in  a  sort  of  dream  that  very  night. 
Methought  I  was  upon  the  ocean  billows  at  some  sea 
nuptials,  riding  and  mounted  high,  wiLh  the  customary 
train  sounding  their  conchs  before  me,  (I  myself,  you  may 
be  sure,  the  leading  god),  and  jollily  we  went  careering  over 
the  main,  till  just  where  Ino  Leucothea  should  have  greeted 
me  (I  think  it  was  Ino)  with  a  white  embrace,  the  billows 
gradually  subsiding,  fell  from  a  sea  roughness  to  a  sea^calm, 
and  thence  to  a  river  motion,  and  that  river  (as  happens  in 
the  familiarization  of  dreams)  was  no  other  than  the  gentle 
Thames,  which  landed  me  in  the  wafture  of  a  placid  wave 
or  two,  alone,  safe  and  inglorious,  somewhere  at  the  foot 
of  Lambeth  palace. 

The  degree  of  the  soul's  creativeness  in  sleep  might  fur- 
nish no  whimsical  criterion  of  the  quantum  of  poetical 
faculty  resident  in  the  same  soul  waking.  An  old  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  humorist,  used  to  carry  this 
notion  so  far,  that  when  he  saw  any  stripling  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ambitious  of  becoming  a  poet,  his  first  question 
would  be, — "  Young  man,  what  sort  of  dreams  have  you  ?  " 
I  have  so  much  faith  in  my  old  friend's  theory,  that  when 
I  feel  that  idle  vein  returning  upon  me,  I  presently  subside 
into  my  proper  clement  of  prose,  remembering  those  eluding 
nereids,  and  that  inauspicious  inland  landing. 


VALENTINE'S   DAY 

Hail  to  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valentine  I 
Great  is  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  thou  venerable  Arch- 
flamen  of  Hymen  I  Immortal  Go-between ;  who  and 
what  manner  of  person  art  thou  ?  Art  thou  but  a  name, 
typifying  the  restless  principle  which  impels  poor  humans 
to  seek  perfection  in  union  ?  or  wert  thou  indeed  a  mortal 
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prrUtr.  >M;n  my  upp«t  and  thy  roditi*  Uiy  aproo  on.  ami 
decent  law  a  ^letvM?  MyiUriow  pcwoiMiiit!  Like  BBtO 
UM0,  MMarcdly,  thera  to  no  olbcr  milrMl  Uthet  in  the 
cnigmtar ;  not  Jerome,  nor  Ambroee,  nor  QjrrU ;  nor  the 
MwltMr  of  WMllpt  infants  to  eternnl  toments,  AiuUn, 
viMNn  nil  mollMr*  hate ;  nor  be  who  kaled  all  mothers, 
Origen;  nor  Bishop  Bull,  nor  Archbishop  Parker,  nor 
Whlt^fU  Thou  comest  attended  with  Uiootanils  and  len 
of  Utile  Loves,  and  the  air  is 


Bniah'd  with  the  him  of  nwUiag  viaga. 

Singing  Ciq»ids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  precentors; 
and  inslead  of  the  crorier,  Uie  mystical  arrow  is  borne 
befacelhee. 

In  other  words,  this  is  the  day  on  wtUch  those  charming 
mUe  asissives,  ydeped  Valentines,  cross  and  intercross 
each  other  at  every  street  and  turning.  The  weary  and 
all  forqtent  twopenny  postman  sinlcs  t>eneath  a  load  of 
deUcnte  embarrassments,  not  tiis  own.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  to  what  an  extent  this  ephemeral  courtship  ia 
carried  on  in  this  loving  town,  to  the  great  enridmient  of 
porters,  and  dctihaeirt  of  Itnockers  and  beU-wini.  In 
these  little  visual  interpretatioM,  no  wnMim  to  ao  mmmmt 
as  the  Aeorl,— that  little  three-cornered  eanxment  of  all  oar 
hopes  and  fears.— the  bestuck  and  hiwiding  heart ;  it  is 
twisted  and  tortured  into  more  allegories  and  affectations 
than  an  opera  haL  What  authority  we  have  in  history 
or  mythology  for  placing  the  headgnaftars  and  metropolis 
of  gsd  finrfti  In  thto  anatomieal  leiSl  rallMr  lluui  In  asy 
oHmTv  to  not  very  dear ;  hut  we  hnve  gal  II,  and  II  will 
aa  wen  as  any  other.  Else  we  might  ea^  hnaghw, 
tame  oUmt  ■yilam  wWch  asl^  hnvo  pravaUad  for 
anything  wiUch  onr  pathology  knows  to  the  oontmy*  n 
'ver  addrasring  hto  mistrem.  In  perfect  simplicity  ol  feeling* 
Madam,  my  fleer  and  fortnaa  ara  entirely  at  yoor  dto- 
poeal " ;  or  potting  a  delicate  quest  ton,  **  Amanda,  have 
yon  a  aOdr^  to  heetow  t "  B«t  onMom  has  aettled  theao 
Ihlngi.  and  awarded  the  sent  ol  santhnant  to  the  alareaaUl 
triai^  wMto  lla  lam  fartnnala  nel^heiirs  wait  at  animal 


Not  mavy  aonn*  In  Msw  and  I  Indude  lA  mhan  and  aU 

rural  sounds,  exceed  In  hiterest  a  knock  of  Ihe  dear.    11 

gives  a  very  echo  to  the  throne  where  hope  to  seated." 
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But  its  issues  seldom  answer  to  this  oracle  within.  It  is 
so  seldom  that  just  the  person  we  want  to  see  comes.  But 
of  all  the  clamorous  visitations  the  welcomest  in  expecta- 
tion is  the  sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to  usher  in,  a 
Valentine.  As  the  raven  himself  was  hoarse  that  an- 
nounced the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncati,  so  the  knock  of  the 
postman  on  this  day  is  light,  airy,  confident,  and  befitting 
one  that  bringeth  good  tidings.  It  is  less  mechanical  than 
on  other  days  ;  you  will  say,  "  That  is  not  the  post,  I  am 
sure."  Visions  of  Love,  of  Cupids,  of  Hj'mens  1 — delightful 
eternal  commonplaces,  which  "  having  been  will  always 
be  "  ;  which  no  school-boy  nor  school-man  can  write  away  ; 
having  your  irreversible  throne  in  the  fancy  and  affections 
— what  are  your  transports,  when  the  happy  maiden, 
opening  with  careful  finger,  careful  not  to  break  the  em- 
blematic seal,  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  some  well-designed 
allegory,  some  type,  some  youthful  fancy,  not  without 
verses — 

Lovers  all, 
A  madrigal, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over-abundant  in  sense — young 
Love  disclaims  it, — and  not  quite  silly — something  between 
wind  and  water,  a  chorus  where  the  sheep  might  almost 
join  the  shepherd,  as  they  did,  or  as  I  apprehend  they  did, 
in  Arcadia. 

All  Valentines  are  not  foolish  ;    and  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  thine,  my  kind  friend  (if  I  may  have  leave  to  call 

you  so)  E.  B .     E.  B.  lived  opposite  a  young  maiden 

whom  he  had  often  seen,  unseen,  from  his  parlour  window 

in  C e  Street.     She  was  all  joyousness  and  innocence, 

and  just  of  an  age  to  enjoy  receiving  a  Valentine,  and  just 
of  a  temper  to  bear  the  disappointment  of  missing  one  with 
good  humour.  E.  B.  is  an  artist  of  no  common  powers  ; 
in  the  fancy  parts  of  designing,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  ; 
liis  name  is  known  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  well-executed 
vignette  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  no  further  ;  for 
E.  B.  is  modest,  and  the  world  meets  nobody  half  way. 
E.  B.  meditated  how  he  could  repay  this  young  maiden  for 
many  a  favour  which  she  had  done  him  unknown  ;  for 
when  a  kindly  face  greets  us,  though  but  passing  by,  and 
never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  we  should  feel  it  as  an 
obligation  :    and  E.  B.  did.     This  good  artist  set  himself 


v\i  j:mim:s  day  oi 

at  work  to  ploasr  iMo  <!.>tus<I.      It  was  j         "     ' 
lines  iliiy   ihrtf   \vats   miuo.     lie   wroi., 
unwipccted,  •  wondrous  work.    We  aecil  ii< 
on  the  OnMt  011  ptp«r  with  borders — full,  no 
hearts  and  hrartirss -onegory,  but  all  the  prettiest  st 
of  love  frmn  0\id,  and  older  poets  than  Ovid  (for  E.  ii.  .» 
a  scholar).    TYiere  was  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  and  be  sure 
Dido  was  not  forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander,  and  swans 
more  than  amg  in  Cayster,  with  mottoes  and  fanciful  de* 
vices,  such  as  baseemed — a  worlc.  in  short,  of  magle.     Iris 
dipt  the  woof.     This  on  Valcnline'i  ev^  hr  commended  to 
the  all-swallowing  IndiacrlmiiMitr 
of  the  common  post ;  but  the  hui 

and  from  his  watchful  stand  the  next  morning  he  saw  the 
cheerful  messenger  knock,  and  by  and  by  the  precious 
diarge  delivered.  He  saw,  unseen,  the  happy  0rl  unfold 
the  Valentine,  dance  about,  dap  her  hands,  as  one  after 
one  the  pretty  emblems  wifblded  tbemsdvea.  She  dnaeed 
about,  not  with  light  love,  or  fooUsh  txpectntions.  for  sh« 
had  no  lover ;  or.  if  she  had.  none  she  knew  that  could 
have  created  those  bright  Images  which  delighted  her.  It 
was  more  like  some  fairy  present ;  a  God-send,  as  our 
famUlariy  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit  received  whcra 

**'-^  * "'tctor  was  unknown.     It  would  do  her  no  harm. 

lo  her  good  (or  ever  after.  It  b  good  to  love  the 
iinKnown.  I  only  give  this  as  a  specimen  of  C.  B.  and  his 
modest  way  of  doing  •  eoAoealcd  Mnrtnaas 

Good  morrow  to  my  Valentine,  singi  poor  Ofrtidln ;  and 
no  better  wish,  but  with  better  auspieas,  wa  wish  to  all 
faithful  lovers,  who  are  not  too  wisa  to  diipiaa  old  laginds. 
t>ut  are  content  to  rank  themaelTsa  hnmble  dloeesani  of  old 

iibop  Valentine  and  bis  true  cfanrch. 


MY   RELATIONS 

I  AM  arrived  at  that  point  of  life  at  which  a  man  may 
account  It  •  hiaailng.  as  It  Is  a  shigalarity,  if  ha  hava  atthar 
of  his  paraita  manMmg,  I  hava  not  that  feUdty  aad 
•omathnaa  tlUhk  fadtegly  off  a  passage  In  Browne's  CArisllan 
Jforais,  where  ha  apaaks  of  a  man  that  hath  lived  sixty  or 
■tvwty  years  In  tha  world.    **  In  such  a  comp—  at  Hme," 
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he  says,  "  a  man  may  have  a  close  apprehension  what  it  is 
to  be  forgotten,  when  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could 
remember  his  father,  or  scarcely  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
and  may  sensibly  see  with  what  a  face  in  no  long  time 
Oblivion  will  look  upon  himself." 

I  had  an  aunt,  a  dear  and  good  one.  She  was  one  whom 
single  blessedness  had  soured  to  the  world.  She  often  used 
to  say,  that  I  was  the  only  thing  in  it  which  she  loved  ; 
and,  when  she  thought  I  was  quitting  it,  she  grieved  over 
me  with  mother's  tears.  A  partiality  quite  so  exclusive 
my  reason  cannot  altogether  approve.  She  was  from 
morning  till  night  poring  over  good  books  and  devotional 
exercises.  Her  favourite  volumes  were,  Thomas  a  Kcmpis, 
in  Stanhope's  translation  ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Prayer 
Book,  with  the  matins  and  complines  regularly  set  down — 
terms  which  I  was  at  that  time  too  young  to  understand. 
She  persisted  in  reading  them,  although  admonished  daih' 
concerning  their  Papistical  tendency  ;  and  went  to  church 
every  Sabbath,  as  a  good  Protestant  should  do.  These 
were  the  only  books  she  studied  ;  though,  I  think  at  one 
period  of  her  life,  she  told  me,  she  had  read  with  great 
satisfaction  the  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Noble- 
man. Finding  the  door  of  the  chapel  in  Essex  Street  open 
one  day — it  was  in  the  infancy  of  that  heresy — she  went 
in,  liked  the  sermon,  and  the  manner  of  worship,  and  fre- 
quented it  at  intervals  for  some  time  after.  She  came  not 
for  doctrinal  points,  and  never  missed  them.  With  some 
little  asperities  in  her  constitution,  which  I  have  above 
hinted  at,  she  was  a  steadfast,  friendly  being,  and  a  fine 
old  Christian.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  and  a 
shrewd  mind — extraordinary  at  a  repartee  ;  one  of  the  few 
occasions  of  her  breaking  silence — else  she  did  not  much 
value  wit.  The  only  secular  employment  I  remember  to 
have  seen  her  engaged  in,  was  the  splitting  of  French  beans, 
and  dropping  them  into  a  china  basin  of  fair  water.  The 
odour  of  those  tender  vegetables  to  this  day  comes  back 
upon  my  sense,  redolent  of  soothing  recollections.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  delicate  of  culinary  operations. 

Male  aunts,  as  somebody  calls  them,  I  had  none — to 
remember.  By  the  uncle's  side  I  may  be  said  to  have  been 
born  an  orphan.  Brother,  or  sister,  I  never  had  any — to 
know  them.  A  sister,  I  think,  that  should  have  been 
Elizabeth,  died  in  both  our  infancies.     What  a  comfort. 


MY    HKi.AlioNS  « 

or  what  a  carr.  may  I  not  have  miaMd  la  bar  l>-Bat  I  have 
cousins  sprinWIcil  about  in  Hertfordshire — besidetfMw  with 
whom  I  havr  been  all  my  life  la  habits  of  the  ckMHi  Id- 
timacy,  and  whom  I  may  term  eonsiaa  par  auOmm. 
Tbeae  are  JaoMs  aad  Bridget  EUa.  They  are  okkr  thaa 
myaelf  by  twelve,  and  tea,  years;  and  aeltber  of  them 
aeoMM  dispoeed,  fai  matters  of  advice  aad  gnldaare.  to 
waive  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  piiminmHiire  ctm- 
fMs.  May  they  coatinae  still  in  the  same  mind ;  aad 
when  they  shall  l>e  seventy-flve,  and  sevea^Khree,  jrears 
old  (I  caaaot  spare  them  sooner),  petsiat  ia  treathiff  mm 
In  my  fp^nd  clhaaeteric  precisely  as  a  stripling,  or  yoaafer 
brother  I 

JaBMS  is  aa  iaexpUeable  eoorin.  Nature  hath  her 
aaitka,  whidi  aot  every  erftle  caa  penetrate :  «>,  if  vre 
feel,  we  cannot  cxplafai  them.  The  pen  of  Yorick,  and  of 
none  since  his,  eaald  have  drawn  J.  E.  entire — those  fine 
Slmadsaa  lights  aad  diades,  which  malce  up  bis  story.  I 
must  Ump  after  ia  my  poor  antithetical  manner,  as  the 
fates  have  glvca  bm  grace  and  talent.  J.  E.  then — to  the 
eye  of  a  eoouaoa  observer  at  least  sstmtth  made  ap  of 
contradictory  principles.  The  gwmine  cfaOd  of  Impiiilii^ 
the  frigid  phfloeophcr  of  pradeace  the  pld^pn  of  My 
coQsin's  doctrine,  is  invariably  at  war  with  his  tempera* 
ment.  which  Is  high  sanguine.  With  always  some  fire- 
new  project  in  his  brain.  J.  E.  Is  the  systematic  opponent 
of  innovation,  and  crier  down  of  everything  ttiat  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  age  aad  experiment.  With  a  bandred 
fine  notloas  chariag  oaa  aaother  hourly  In  his  fancy,  ha  la 
■tartled  at  the  leaal  approach  to  the  roaumtic  ia  athoft; 
aad.  detenalaed  hy  his  own  asaise  la  eversrthiag, 
yttn  to  the  goidaiMe  of  rnianun  eeaoa  on  aB 
With  a  touch  of  the  eceeatrie  te  aB  which  he  doea  or  says. 
he  is  oaly  anxioos  that  yea  shoald  aot  commit  yourself  by 
doing  anythiag  absard  or  riagalar.  On  my  oaoe  letting 
slip  at  table,  that  I  was  not  food  of  a  ccrtaia  pnpniar  dMi. 
he  begged  me.at  aay  rate  aot  to  sag  so  far  the  world 
L  He  disgaiaaa  a 
of  Mgh  art  (whareaf  ho  hath 
oaHectioB),  mider  the  proleKt  of  hoyli«  oaly  looaB  I 
that  his  enUnalBHi  auqr  ^ve  ao  oaeoaragHMat  to 
Yet,  If  It  were  to,  why  does  that  plaeo  of  te««er, 

!  itIB  by  his  wan  r— 4s  the  baU  of  his  sight 
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much  more  dear  to  him  ? — or  what  picture-dealer  can  talk 
liice  him  ? 

Whereas  mankind  in  general  are  observed  to  warp  their 
speculative  conclusions  to  the  bent  of  their  individual 
humours,  his  theories  are  sure  to  be  in  diametrical  opposi- 
tion to  his  constitution.  He  is  courageous  as  Charles  of 
Sweden,  upon  instinct ;  chary  of  his  person  upon  principle, 
as  a  travelling  Quaker.  He  has  been  preaching  up  to  me, 
all  my  life,  the  doctrine  of  bowing  to  the  great — the  neces- 
sity of  forms,  and  manner,  to  a  man's  getting  on  in  the 
world.  He  himself  never  aims  at  either,  that  I  can  dis- 
cover,— and  has  a  spirit  that  would  stand  upright  in  the 
presence  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
him  discourse  of  patience — extolling  it  as  the  truest  wisdom 
— and  to  see  him  during  the  last  seven  minutes  that  his 
dinner  is  getting  ready.  Nature  never  ran  up  in  her  haste 
a  more  restless  piece  of  workmanship  than  when  she 
moulded  this  impetuous  cousin — and  Art  never  turned  out 
a  more  elaborate  orator  than  he  can  display  himself  to  be, 
upon  his  favourite  topic  of  the  advantages  of  quiet  and 
contentedness  in  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  that  we  are 
placed  in.  He  is  triumphant  on  this  theme,  when  he  has 
you  safe  in  one  of  those  short  stages  that  ply  for  the  western 
road,  in  a  very  obstructing  manner,  at  the  foot  of  John 
Murray's  Street — where  you  get  in  when  it  is  empty,  and 
are  expected  to  wait  till  the  vehicle  hath  completed  her 
just  freight — a  trying  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  some 
people.  He  wonders  at  your  fidgetiness, — ''  where  could 
we  be  better  than  we  are,  thus  sitting,  thus  consulting  ?  " — 
"  prefers,  for  his  part,  a  state  of  rest  to  locomotion," — with 
an  eye  all  the  while  upon  the  coachman, — till  at  length, 
waxing  out  of  all  patience,  at  your  want  of  it,  he  breaks  out 
into  a  pathetic  remonstrance  at  the  fellow  for  detaining  us 
so  long  over  the  time  which  he  had  professed,  and  declares 
peremptorily,  that  "  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  is  deter- 
mined to  get  out,  if  he  does  not  drive  on  that  instant." 

Very  quick  at  inventing  an  argument,^ or  detecting  a 
sophistry,  he  is  incapable  of  attending  you  in  any  chain  of 
arguing.  Indeed,  he  makes  wild  work  with  logic ;  and 
seems  to  jump  at  most  admirable  conclusions  by  some 
process  not  at  all  akin  to  it.  Consonantly  enough  to  this, 
he  hath  been  heard  to  deny,  upon  certain  occasions,  that 
there  exists  such  a  faculty  at  all  in  man  as  reason ;    and 


>  ,.....v  ...,.  ..,  .....V  a  conceit  of  il^ 

•m  with  ail  the  might  of  rtasoning  be 

I.     Ill-  iuM  •oroe  speculative  ootkms  agaiiut 

iiid  will  mainteiii  that  laughing  ia  not  aatiiral 

la  kirn — when  pcra  -  the  next  moment  his  loaga 

shall  crow  like  ch.* .  He  says  some  of  the  bati 

things  in  the  woriil,  and  dedareth  that  wit  is  his  aversiott. 

1 1  was  he  triM  said,  upon  seeing  the  Eton  boys  at  play  In 

<  ir  grounds — What  a  pity  to  think  that  thtu  fine  ingenutMu 
"  ''w  gean  wilt  be  all  changed  into  frinohuM  Memten 
of  ntl 

km  youtli  was  fiery,  glowing,  tempestuous — and  in  agt 
be  dlscoveretb  no  symptom  of  cooling.  This  is  that  which 
I  admire  in  him.  I  hate  people  who  meet  Time  half  way. 
I  am  for  no  compromise  with  that  inevitable  spoiler. 
While  he  lives,  J.  E.  wiU  take  his  swing.~It  does  me  good, 
aa  I  walk  towards  the  street  of  my  daily  avocation,  on  some 
flna  May  morning,  to  meet  him  marching  in  a  quite  opposite 
dincllon,  with  a  jolly  handsome  presence,  and  shininc 
•angaine  face,  that  indicates  aome  purebasa  in  his  eya — 
a  Ctenda— or  a  Hobbima — for  mudi  of  his  enviable  leisure 
is  eMisitfl»ed  at  Christie's  and  PhUlips's— or  where  not,  to 
pick  up  pictures,  and  such  gauds.  On  these  occasloai  ba 
maetly  stoppetb  me,  to  r«Ml  a  short  lecture  on  tba  advan- 
tage a  person  IOm  ma  peiteim  above  himself,  in  bavb^ 
his  time  occupied  with  boiinesa  which  he  auut  do  atsureth 
aM  that  he  often  feels  It  bang  heavy  on  his  hands — wlahca 
iM  bad  fewer  hoUdaya— and  goes  oil— Westward  Hot— 
chanting  a  tune,  to  PaU  Mall--perfecay  oanvlnced  that  be 
hasconvinoed  me— while  I  proceed  In  my  oppadta  direction 
tundcM. 

"  'T* '     r'l  '    irr  itili  rrifiiiiii  iif  fiiimiHwiii 

dateg  tba  bononrs  of  his  new  pnrduMe^  whan  ha  baa  frirty 
housed  tt.  You  must  view  It  In  every  Ught,  till  he  has 
found  the  beslp-pladag  tt  at  tbit  dlstMMa,  and  at  that, 
but  always  suiting  tba  focoa  of  yonrtigbt  to  bis  own.  Yon 
must  spy  at  it  tbraogb  yonr  fingers,  to  catch  tba  mSxM 
pcrspecUve— tbongb  yon  asMire  him  that  to  yon  the  land- 
scape shows  mncb  BMra  i^raaabla  witbout  that  artlfieew 
Woe  be  to  tba  lockkM  wi^l  who  doaa  nai  only  not  remand 
to  bis  rapCnia,  bnt  wbo  ihankl  dnp  m  laimnnilili  In- 
timatlon  of  prefctring  one  of  bto  anterior  bargibMtotba  pin- 
Mat  I— The  last  Is  always  bis  best  bit— bis  **  C^yntbla  of  lbs 
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minute." — Alas  !  how  many  a  mild  Madonna  have  I  known 
to  come  in — a  Raphael ! — keep  its  ascendancy  for  a  few  brief 
moons — then,  after  certain  intermedial  degradations,  from 
the  front  drawing-room  to  the  back  gallery,  thence  to  the 
dark  parlour, — adopted  in  turn  by  each  of  the  Carracci, 
under  successive  lowering  ascriptions  of  filiation,  mildly 
breaking  its  fall — consigned  to  the  oblivious  lumber-room, 
go  out  at  last  a  Lucca  Giordano,  or  plain  Carlo  Maratti  I — 
which  things  when  I  beheld — musing  upon  the  chances 
and  mutabilities  of  fate  below  hath  made  me  to  reflect  upon 
the  altered  condition  of  great  personages,  or  that  woeful 
Queen  of  Richard  the  Second — 

-set  forth  in  pomp. 


She  came  adorned  hither  like  3weet  May  ; 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmass  or  shortest  day. 

With  great  love  for  you,  J.  E.  hath  but  a  limited  sym- 
pathy with  what  you  feel  or  do.  He  lives  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  and  makes  slender  guesses  at  what  passes  in  your 
mind.  He  never  pierces  the  marrow  of  your  habits.  He 
will  tell  an  old  established  play-goer,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
of  So-and-so  (naming  one  of  the  theatres),  is  a  very  lively 
comedian — as  a  piece  of  news  !  He  advertised  me  but  the 
other  day  of  some  pleasant  green  lanes  which  he  had  found 
out  for  me,  knowing  me  to  be  a  great  walker,  in  my  own 
immediate  vicinity — who  have  haunted  the  identical  spot 
any  time  these  twenty  years  ! — He  has  not  much  respect 
for  that  class  of  feelings  which  goes  by  the  name  of  senti- 
mental. He  applies  the  definition  of  real  evil  to  bodily 
sufferings  exclusively — and  rejecteth  all  others  as  imaginary. 
He  is  affected  by  the  sight,  or  the  bare  supposition,  of  a 
creature  in  pain,  to  a  degree  which  I  have  never  witnessed 
out  of  womankind.  A  constitutional  acuteness  to  this 
class  of  sufferings  may  in  part  account  for  this.  The 
animal  tribe  in  particular  he  taketh  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection. A  broken-winded  or  spur-galled  horse  is  sure 
to  find  an  advocate  in  him.  An  over-loaded  ass  is  his 
client  for  ever.  He  is  the  apostle  to  the  brute  kind — the 
never-failing  friend  of  those  who  have  none  to  care  for 
them.  The  contemplation  of  a  lobster  boiled,  or  eels 
skinned  alive,  will  wring  him  so,  that  "  all  for  pity  he  could 
die."  It  will  take  the  savour  from  his  palate,  and  the  rest 
from  his  pillow,  for  days  and  nights.     With  the  intense 
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fPfTtnff  of  Thomas  Clarkson.  hr  wanted  only  the  ^  < 

'.   and  tmlly  of  purpose,  of  that  "  true   ; 
Tirnr,"  to  have  e(Ter»«'>'  -"^  "inch  for  the  Ar 
•e  for  the  Segm  Hut  my  uncon- 

n  b  but  lmp€rfriii.>    i-.fmed  for  purposes 
'.  co-opcratlon.     He  cannot  wait.     His  ame- 
Uorat  ripened  in  a  day.     For  this  reason 

he  hi«  Noea!  flpire  In  benevolent  societies. 

and  comliinnJ  i  of  human  sufTerlngs. 

If'n  7rril  r  .tut  itrun.  and  put  out.  his 

He   thinks   of   reJie\ing,— while  they   think 
.^.     He  was   black-balled  out  of    a  society  for 
f    of  •  •  •  •  •    because    the    fervour    of    his 
I  :manuy    tolled   beyond    t' -    '  -- nal    apprehension    and 
creeping  processes  of  his  :i  I  shall  always  con- 

sider this  distinction  as  a  palcnl  of  nobility  in  the  EHa 
tamtty  ? 

Do  '  rse  seer-  •  smile  at. 

or  HI'  f'ine  cov  n.  and  all 

good  -  -  understanding  that  should  be  be- 

♦»"""^  .w  :— With  all  the  strangenesses  of  this 

t$ — I  would  not  have  him  in  one  Jot  or 
t;.  :r  :i  nc  is  ;  neither  would  I  barter  or  exchange 

my  V  nan  for  the  most  exact,  regular,  and  every 

way  '  -man  breathing. 

In  !  It T,  I  may  perhaps  give  yon  some  account 

of  my  cou^o  Bridget — if  you  are  not  already  sorfeited  with 
cousins— and  take  you  by  the  hand,  if  you  are  willing  to 
go  with  us.  on  an  excursion  which  we  made  a  summer  or 
two  since.  In  search  of  mort  couslnf — 

TtetN^  th»  p««  plalM  of  plMMirt  ibrtf ordihlm. 


MACKERY   END,   IN   HERTFORDSHIRE 

Bwioorr  Fua  has  been  my  boosekeeper  for  many  a  lefO$ 
year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridfet.  extrndinK  beyond  the 
perickd  o(  memory.  Wr  house  together,  old  bacbrior  and 
maid,  in  a  tort  of  dor  >oeaa;  with  socb  tolerable 

comfort,  upoa  the  whoU .  ;.....  I.  for  one,  find  ta  myaelf  no 
sort  of  ditpoeltlon  to  go  oat  npon  the  BMNtntains.  with  the 
rasb  fcing^  offs|Wing.  to  bewail  my  CiHbncy.    We 
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pretty  well  in  our  tastes  and  habits — yet  so,  as  "  with  a 
difference."  "We  are  generally  in  harmony,  with  occa- 
sional bickerings — as  it  should  be  among  near  relations. 
Our  sympathies  are  rather  understood  than  expressed  ; 
and  once,  upon  my  dissembling  a  tone  in  my  voice  more 
kind  than  ordinary,  my  cousin  burst  into  tears,  and  com- 
plained that  I  was  altered.  We  are  both  great  readers  in 
diflerent  directions.  While  I  am  hanging  over  (for  the 
thousandth  time)  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of  his 
strange  contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted  in  some  modern 
tale  or  adventure,  whereof  our  common  reading-table  is 
daily  fed  with  assiduously  fresh  supplies.  Narrative 
teases  me.  I  have  little  concern  in  the  progress  of  events. 
She  must  have  a  story — well,  ill,  or  indilTerently  told — so 
there  be  life  stirring  in  it,  and  plenty  of  good  or  evil  acci- 
dents. The  fluctuations  of  fortune  in  fiction — and  almost 
in  real  life — have  ceased  to  interest,  or  operate  but  dully 
upon  me.  Out-of-the-way  humours  and  opinions — heads 
with  some  diverting  twist  in  them — the  oddities  of  author- 
ship, please  me  most.  My  cousin  has  a  native  disrelish  of 
anything  that  sounds  odd  or  bizarre.  Nothing  goes  down 
with  her  that  is  quaint,  irregular,  or  out  of  the  road  of  com- 
mon sympathy.  She  "  holds  Nature  more  clever."  I  can 
pardon  her  blindness  to  the  beautiful  obliquities  of  the 
Religio  Medici ;  but  she  must  apologise  to  me  for  certain 
disrespectful  insinuations,  which  she  has  been  pleased  to 
throw  out  latterly,  touching  the  intellectuals  of  a  dear 
favourite  of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but  one — the  thrice 
noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous,  but  again  somewhat  fantastical 
and  original  brained,  generous  Margaret  Newcastle. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps  than 
I  could  have  wished,  to  have  had  for  her  associates  and 
mine,  free-thinkers — leaders,  and  disciples,  of  novel  philo- 
sophies and  systems  ;  but  she  neither  wrangles  with,  nor 
accepts,  their  opinions.  That  which  was  good  and  vener- 
able to  her,  when  a  child,  retains  its  authority  over  her 
mind  still.  She  never  juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her 
understanding. 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  positive ; 
and  I  have  observed  the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be  almost 
uniformly  this — that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates,  and  circum- 
stances, it  turns  out  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  my  cousin 
in  the  wrong.     But  where  we  have  differed  upon  moral 
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|K>ints :  apon  something  proper  to  b«  done,  or  let  alone ; 
wlUUever  heat  of  opposition  or  steadiness  of  conviction  I 
•at  out  with.  I  am  »urr  itlwny«.  In  the  long-run,  to  be 
broaght  over  to  her  way 

I  must  touch  upon  tiu  .  my  kinswoman  with  a 

gentle  hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  be  told  of  her 
faults.  She  hath  an  awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of  it) 
of  reading  In  company :  at  which  times  she  will  answer 
yes  or  no  to  a  question,  without  fully  understanding  Its 
purport — whkh  is  provoking,  and  derogatory  in  the 
*>*f^fff  dagree  to  the  dignity  of  the  putter  of  the  said  ques- 
tion. H«r  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the  most  pressing 
triato  of  life,  but  will  sometimes  desert  her  upon  trifling 
occasions.  When  the  purpose  requires  It,  and  is  a  thing 
of  iBoment,  slie  can  speak  to  it  greatly ;  but  in  matters 
which  are  not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she  hath  been  known 
sometimes  to  let  slip  a  word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to  ;  and 
she  happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garniture  which 
passeth  by  the  name  of  accompUslmients.  She  was 
tombled  early,  by  accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious  dotet 
ot  good  old  English  reading,  without  much  selection  or 
prohibition,  and  browsed  at  wQl  upon  that  fair  and  whole- 
soma  pMlorage.  Had  I  twenty  girls,  they  should  be 
hrooght  up  exactly  in  this  fashion.  I  know  not  whether 
their  chance  in  wedlock  might  not  be  diminished  by  It,  but 

I  can  answer  for  It  that  it  makes  (if  th~  -   -•  - '-^  the 

worst)  most  Incomparable  old  maids. 

In  a  seasoo  <rf  distress,  she  is  the  truc^' 
in  the  taniing  neddents  and  minor  perph 
not  call  out  Um  v0I  to  meet  them,  she  lometi 
Batters  worse  by  an  excess  of  partidpatkm. 
Mt  always  dhrlda  yoor  trooble.  apon  Um  plen 

rioos  ^  Ufa  dM  b  sore  alwajrs  to  treble  your  ^..      

She  Is  emdtaat  to  be  at  a  play  with,  or  upon  a  visit ;  but 
best,  wbeB  die  goes  on  a  Journey  with  you. 

We  made  an  escordon  together  a  few  smnners  since 
into  Hertfordshire,  to  beat  up  tlie  quarters  of  some  of  our 
leta-known  rdatkms  in  that  fine  com  oomtry. 

The  oldest  thing  1  remember  Is  Mackcty  End.  or 
Mackard  End.  as  It  Is  spelt,  parhapa  morapvopoty.  hi 
some  old  maps  of  Hertiordshire ;  a  fanB^^ioase,— deUght- 
fkiUy  situated  within  a  gentle  walk  from  Whcathampstead. 
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I  can  just  remember  having  been  there,  on  a  visit  to  a 
great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child,  under  the  care  of  Bridget ; 
who,  as  I  have  said,  is  older  than  myself  by  some  ten  years. 
I  wish  that  I  could  throw  into  a  heap  the  remainder  of 
our  joint  existences,  that  we  might  share  them  in  equal 
division.  But  that  is  impossible.  The  house  was  at  that 
time  in  the  occupation  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  who  had 
married  my  grandmother's  sister.  His  name  was  Glad- 
m.an.  My  grandmother  was  a  Bruton,  married  to  a  Field. 
The  Gladmans  and  the  Brutons  are  still  flourishing  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  but  the  Fields  are  almost  extinct. 
More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak 
of  ;  and,  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  period,  we  had  lost 
sight  of  the  other  two  branches  also.  Who  or  what  sort 
of  persons  inherited  Mackery  End — kindred  or  strange  folk 
— we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture,  but  determined 
some  day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble  park 
at  Luton  in  our  way  from  St.  Albans,  we  arrived  at  the  spot 
of  our  anxious  curiosity  about  noon.  The  sight  of  the  old 
farm-house,  though  every  trace  of  it  was  effaced  from  my 
recollections,  affected  me  with  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not 
experienced  for  many  a  year.  For  though  I  had  forgotten 
it,  we  had  never  forgotten  being  there  together,  and  we  had 
been  talking  about  Mackery  End  all  our  lives,  till  memory 
on  my  part  became  mocked  with  a  phantom  of  itself,  and 
I  thought  I  knew  the  aspect  of  a  place  which,  when  present, 
O  how  unlike  it  was  to  that  which  I  had  conjured  up  so 
many  times  instead  of  it ! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it ;  the  season  was 
in  the  "  heart  of  June,"  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet, 

But  thou  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination, 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation  ! 

Bridget's  was  more  a  waking  bliss  than  mine,  for  she 
easily  remembered  her  old  acquaintance  again — some 
altered  features,  of  course,  a  little  grudged  at.  At  first, 
indeed,  she  was  ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy  ;  but  the  scene 
soon  re-confirmed  itself  in  her  affections — and  she  traversed 
every  outpost  of  the  old  mansion,  to  the  wood-house,  the 
orchard,  the  place  where  the  pig-eon-house  had  stood  (house 
and  birds  were  alike  flown) — with  a  breathless  impatience 
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«C  wcognltton.  wtiicb  was  more  pardonable  perhaps  than 
dacofout  at  Uie  age  of  fifty  odd.    But  Bridget  la  tome 
Ihlagt  U  behind  her  yrars. 

Tlie  '>niv  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  hous« — and  1:..^; 
was  ;t  y  whkh  to  me  singly  would  have  been  in- 

surmounioiiic ;    (or  I  am  terribly  shy  in  malclng  myself 
koowo    to    strangers    and    out-of-date    kinsfolk.     Love. 
stronger  thaa  temple,  winged  my  cousin  in  without  me  ;  but 
she  Mon  returned  with  a  creature  that  might  have  sat  to 
a  sculptor  for  the  image  of  Welcome.     It  was  the  youngest 
of  Um  Gladmans;  who,  by  marriage  with  a  Bruton,  had 
beeome  mistress  of   the  old   mansion.     A   comely  brood 
are  the  Brutons.    Six  of  them,  females,  were  noted  as  fh«> 
baadMHoest    yoong   women    in    the    county.    But 
adapted  Bruton,  in  my  mind,  was  better  tlian  they  aii— 
men  eomdy.    She  was  bom  too  late  to  have  remembered 
me.    She  Just  recollected  in  early  life  to  have  had  her 
eooda  Bridget  once  pointed  out  to  her,  climbing  a  slilc. 
But  the  name  of  kindred  and  of  cotirinshlp  was  enough. 
Thoee  slender  ties,  that  prove  sllnht  as  gossamer  In  the 
rending  atmosphere  of  a  mctropo'  faster,  as  we  found 

i»  i*^  hearty, homely, loving Herll^. ....... V.     Infiveminutes 

re  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  if  we  had  been  bum 
anu  iired  up  together;  were  familiar,  even  to  the  calling 
each  other  by  our  Christian  names.  So  Christians  should 
call  one  aaatber.  To  have  seen  Bridget  and  her — It  was 
like  the  meeting  of  the  two  scriptural  oooslns  I  Tliere  was 
a  gmea  and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form  and  stature, 
answering  to  her  mind,  in  this  farmer^s  wife,  which  would 
have  shlned  in  a  paIac»->or  so  we  thought  it.  We  were 
made  welcome  by  husband  and  ^^'^  -'•>•  >tiv  — u*.  and  our 
friend  that  was  with  na. — I  ha  :i  him— 

but  B.  F.  will  not  so  soon  forget  tnat  nicmng^  if  pcrad> 
venture  he  shall  read  this  on  the  tar  distant  shores  where 
the  kangaroo  haunts.  The  laited  call  was  made  ready»  or 
rather  was  already  so,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  our  coming ; 
and,  after  an  appropriate  glass  of  nattva  wine,  never  let  me 
lergei  with  what  Imocat  pride  this  bospltaMt  cousin  made 
us  proceed  to  Wbeathampsteod.  to  Introduce  us  (as  some 
aew4oaad  rarity)  to  her  mother  and  sister  Gladmans,  who 
did  indeed  know  something  more  of  us,  at  a  time  when 
she  atmesi  knew  nothing. — With  what  carreepondlng  klnd> 
aem  «e  «ere  reeelvedby  tbem  abo— how  BridgBlff  I 
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exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed  into  a  thousand  half- 
obliterated  recollections  of  things  and  persons,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  and  her  own — and  to  the  astonishment  of 
B.  F.  who  sat  by,  almost  the  only  thing  that  was  not  a 
cousin  there, — old  effaced  images  of  more  than  half-for- 
gotten names  and  circumstances  still  crowding  back  upon 
her,  as  words  written  in  lemon  come  out  upon  exposure  to 
a  friendly  warmth, — when  I  forget  all  this,  then  may  my 
country  cousins  forget  me  ;  and  Bridget  no  more  remember, 
that  in  the  days  of  weakling  infancy  I  was  her  tender 
charge — as  I  have  been  her  care  in  foolish  manhood  since — 
in  those  pretty  pastoral  walks,  long  ago,  about  Mackery 
End,  in  Hertfordshire. 


MY   FIRST   PLAY 

At  the  north  end  of  Cross-court  there  yet  stands  a  portal, 
of  some  architectual  pretensions,  though  reduced  to 
humble  use,  serving  at  present  for  an  entrance  to  a  printing- 
ofTice.  This  old  door-way,  if  you  are  young,  reader,  you 
may  not  know  was  the  identical  pit  entrance  to  old  Drury — 
Garrick's  Drury — all  of  it  that  is  left.  I  never  pass  it  with- 
out shaking  some  forty  years  from  off  my  shoulders,  re- 
curring to  the  evening  when  I  passed  through  it  to  see  my 
first  play.  The  afternoon  had  been  wet,  and  the  condition 
of  our  going  (the  elder  folks  and  myself)  was,  that  the  rain 
should  cease.  "With  what  a  beating  heart  did  I  watch  from 
the  window  the  puddles,  from  the  stillness  of  which  I  was 
taught  to  prognosticate  the  desired  cessation  1  I  seem  to 
remember  the  last  spurt,  and  the  glee  with  which  I  ran  to 
announce  it. 

We  went  with  orders,  which  my  godfather  F.  had  sent 
us.  He  kept  the  oil  shop  (now  Davies's)  at  the  corner  of 
Featherstone-buildings,  in  Holborn.  F.  was  a  tall  grave 
person,  lofty  in  speech,  and  had  pretensions  above  his  rank. 
He  associated  in  those  days  with  John  Palmer,  the  come- 
dian, whose  gait  and  bearing  he  seemed  to  copy  ;  if  John 
(which  is  quite  as  likely)  did  not  rather  borrow  somewhat 
of  his  manner  from  my  godfather.  He  was  also  known  to 
and  visited  by  Sheridan.  It  was  to  his  house  in  Holborn 
that  young  Brinsley  brought  his  first  wife  on  her  elopement 
with  him  from  a  boarding-school  at  Bath — the  beautiful 
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parents  were  present  (over  a  quadrflle 

.  ed  in  the  evening  with  his  harmonlotts 

.r  of  these  connections  it  may  be  inferred 

could  command  In  order  for  the  then 

■   at   pleasure — and.   Indeed,   a  pretty 

bDlets,  In  Brlnsley*s  easy  auto- 

.ly,  was  the  w»le  remuneration 

Utf  liad  many  y*  -lina- 

(theorti  irlousavr'  re — 

and  he  was  content  it  should  be  so.     I'he  honour  of  Sheri* 

dan's  familiarity — or  supposed  familiarity — wns  l)itter  to 

my  godfather  than  money. 

F.  was  the  most  gentlemanly  of  oilmen  ;  gr....w<...,iaent, 
yet  courteous.  His  delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of 
fa  '        >nian.     He  bad  two  Latin  words  almost  con- 

st ;nouth  (how  odd  sounds  Latin  from  an  oil- 

Hi  better  knowledge  since  has  enabled 

m  cl  pronunciation  they  should  have 

been  sounded  Pfce  pend — but  in  those  young  years  they 
Impressed  me  with  more  awe  than  they  would  do  now.  read 
aright  from  Seneca  or  Varro — in  his  own  peculiar  pronun- 

cl~*'    •    — «:yllabically  elaborated,  or  Anglicised,  Into 

S'  rerse  rerse.     By  an  imposing  manner,  and 

tl  rted  syllables,  he  climbed  (but  that 

V.  sliest  parochial   honours  which   St. 

An-!i<  .^  N  !l.t^  tit  !><  slow. 

iir  IN  iitud  itKl  thus  much  I  thought  due  to  his  memory, 
both  for  my  first  orders  (little  wondrous  talismans  I — slight 
keys,  and  Insignificant  to  outward  sight,  but  opening  to 
me  more  than  Arabian  paradises !)  and,  moreover,  that  by 
hfs  testamentary  beneficence  I  came  Into  possession  of  the 
only  landed  property  which  I  could  ever  caQ  my  own— 
»:•  he  road-way  \  "  it  Puckerldfe, 

I:.  re.     When  I  ;  o  take  po«se»> 

•loo.  and  planted  foot  on  m -•  .  the  stat  ' s 

of  tBe  dooor  descended  up<>:  .  strode  (sh 

fcts  tlw  vanity?)  with  larger  paces  over  my  allotment  of 
three-<|tiarten  of  nn  nrr«*  with  Its  commodious  maosioii 
in  the  midst.  ^  >g  of  an  English  fredioldcr  tliat 

an    betwixt  im,;    a..<i   ..uire  was  my  own.    The  estate 
has  passed  Into  more  prudent  bands,  and  nothing  but  an 
agrarian  can  restore  it. 
In  thoee  days  were  pit  orders.    Beshrew   the  uncom- 
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fortable  manager  who  abolished  them  ! — with  one  of  these 
we  went.  I  remember  the  waiting  at  the  door — not  that 
which  is  left — but  between  that  and  an  inner  door  in 
shelter — O  when  shall  I  be  such  an  expectant  again  1 — 
with  the  cry  of  nonpareils,  an  indispensable  play-house 
accompaniment  in  those  days.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  fashionable  pronunciation  of  the  theatrical  fruiteresses 
then  was,  "  Chase  some  oranges,  chase  some  numparels, 
chase  a  bill  of  the  play  "  ; — chase  pro  chuse.  But  when  we 
got  in,  and  I  beheld  the  green  curtain  that  veiled  a  heaven 
to  my  imagination,  which  was  soon  to  be  disclosed — the 
breathless  anticipations  I  endured  !  I  had  seen  something 
like  it  in  the  plate  prefixed  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  in 
Rowe's  Shakespeare — the  tent  scene  with  Diomedc — and 
a  sight  of  that  plate  can  always  bring  back  in  a  measure  the 
feeling  of  that  evening. — The  boxes  at  that  time,  full  of 
well-dressed  women  of  quality,  projected  over  the  pit; 
and  the  pilasters  reaching  down  were  adorned  with  a  glisten- 
ing substance  (I  know  not  what)  under  glass  (as  it  seemed), 
resembling — a  homely  fancy — ^but  I  judged  it  to  be  sugar- 
candy — yet  to  my  raised  imagination,  divested  of  its 
homelier  qualities,  it  appeared  a  glorified  candy. — The 
orchestra  lights  at  length  rose,  those  "  fair  Auroras  1  " 
Once  the  bell  sounded.  It  was  to  ring  out  yet  once  again — 
and,  incapable  of  the  anticipation,  I  reposed  my  shut  eyes 
in  a  sort  of  resignation  upon  the  maternal  lap.  It  rang  the 
second  time.  The  curtain  drew  up — I  was  not  past  six 
years  old,  and  the  play  was  Artaxerxes  1 

I  had  dabbled  a  little  in  the  Universal  History — the 
ancient  part  of  it — and  here  Vv'as  the  court  of  Persia. — It 
was  being  admitted  to  a  sight  of  the  past.  I  took  no  proper 
interest  in  the  action  going  on,  for  I  understood  not  its 
import — but  I  heard  the  word  Darius,  and  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  Daniel.  All  feeling  was  absorbed  in  vision. 
Gorgeous  vests,  gardens,  palaces,  princesses,  passed  before 
me.  I  knew  not  players.  I  was  in  Persepolis  for  the  time, 
and  the  burning  idol  of  their  devotion  almost  converted  me 
into  a  worshipper.  I  was  awe-struck,  and  believed  those 
significations  to  be  something  more  than  elemental  fires. 
It  was  all  enchantment  and  a  dream.  No  such  pleasure 
has  since  visited  me  but  in  dreams. — Harlequin's  invasion 
followed  ;  where,  I  remember,  the  transformation  of  the 
magistrates  into  reverend  beldams  seemed  to  me  a  piece  of 
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ervft  blitoric  Justice,  and  the  UBor  earryinff  hU  own  hcod 

ht  M  sober  a  Trrity  as  the  lefvad  of  St.  De nyt. 

Tlie  n^^^  ni  IV  tn  which  I  was  taken  was  Uie  Ladg  af  tht 
Manor.  th  the  exception  of  some  scenery.  Tcty 

fatet  tmrr«  urr  irii  in  my  memory.  It  was  foDvwad  hj  a 
pantonlrae.  called  l.un't  GhotI — a  satiric  touch,  I  appre- 
hend. *  '  h.  not  long  tiaoa  dcad->bnt  to  my  appva* 
hensio;  ctn  for  •mtlreV  L«n  was  as  remote  a  plaot 

of  anii  I>Qd — ih  -  of  a  line  of  Harleq«ii»— 

transmi  s  daggrr  of  c  wooden  sceptre)  tbrovifih 

emmtleas  ages.  I  saw  tbe  primeval  Mollry  come  from  his 
dent  tomb  In  a  ghastly  Test  of  white  patchwork,  like  the 
apparition  of  a  dead  rainbow.  So  Harlequins  (thouf^t  I) 
look  when  they  are  dead. 

My  tMrd  play  followed  in  quick  saccession.  It  was  the 
Wa§  •/  the  WoHd.  I  think  I  must  have  sat  at  it  ai  grave 
at  a  JiKlge ;  for  I  remember  the  hysteric  affectatioaa  of 
good  Lady  Wlshfort  affected  me  like  some  solemn  tragle 
pMsion.  Robinson  Cruaoe  f^lowed ;  in  which  Cmaaa, 
man  Friday,  and  the  parrot,  were  as  good  and  authentic 
as  in  tbe  story. — ^The  clownery  and  pantaloonery  of  these 
pantomimes  have  dean  pnsaed  out  of  my  head.  I  believe^ 
I  no  more  lawghed  at  tlMm,  than  at  the  same  age  I  should 
iMve  been  dtapoead  to  langh  at  the  grotesque  Gothic  hendi 
(ieendng  to  roe  then  replete  with  devout  meaning)  that 
gape  mmI  grin,  in  stone  around  the  inside  of  the  old  Round 
Gbnrcb  (my  church)  of  the  Templars. 

I  taw  these  plays  In  the  season  1781-2,  when  I  was  fnm 
riz  to  seven  years  old.  .\fter  the  Inter^'ention  of  the  or 
seven  other  years  (for  at  school  iH  ''i-iy-going  was  Inhibited) 
I  again  entered  the  doors  of  a  That  old  Artaxerxea 

eroilng  had  never  done  ringing  m  my  fancy.  I  expected 
the  tame  feelings  to  come  again  with  the  same  occasion. 
But  we  differ  from  oorwtvet  tern  at  sixty  and  sixteen,  than 
tbe  latter  docs  from  alx.  to  that  Interval  what  had  I  not 
locti  At  the  tnt  period  1  knew  nothini;.  understood 
nothing,  dlicrimlaated  nothing.  I  felt  all.  loved  all. 
wondered  all — 

Wm  mimUhmi,  I  eoold  aoS  UU  bov- 

I  had  left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  w '  —  icd  a  mtion- 

alisL     The  same   things  were  there  ly;  bnt  the 

the  reference,  wm  foae  I— The  green  cortalh  was 
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no  longer  a  veil,  drawn  between  two  worlds,  the  unfolding 
of  which  was  to  bring  back  past  ages,  to  present  a  "  royal 
ghost," — but  a  certain  quantity  of  green  baize,  which  was 
to  separate  the  audience  for  a  given  time  from  certain  of 
their  fellow  men  who  were  to  come  forward  and  pretend 
those  parts.  The  lights — the  orchestra  lights — came  up 
a  clumsy  machinery.  The  first  ring,  and  the  second  ring, 
was  now  but  a  trick  of  the  prompter's  bell — which  had  been, 
like  the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  a  phantom  of  a  voice,  no  hand 
seen  or  guessed  at  which  ministered  to  its  warning.  The 
actors  were  men  and  women  painted.  I  thought  the  fault 
W'as  in  them  ;  but  it  was  in  myself,  and  the  alteration  which 
those  many  centuries — of  six  short  twelvemonths — had 
wrought  in  me. — Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the 
play  of  the  evening  was  but  an  indifferent  comedy,  as  it 
gave  me  time  to  crop  some  unreasonable  expectations, 
which  might  have  interfered  with  the  genuine  emotions 
with  which  I  was  soon  after  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  first 
appearance  to  me  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Isabella.  Comparison 
and  retrospection  soon  yielded  to  the  present  attraction 
of  the  scene  ;  and  the  theatre  became  to  me,  upon  a  new 
stock,  the  most  delightful  of  recreations. 
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In  comparing  modern  with  ancient  manners,  we  are  pleased 
to  compliment  ourselves  upon  the  point  of  gallantry  ;  a 
certain  obsequiousness,  or  deferential  respect,  which  we 
are  supposed  to  pay  to  females,  as  females. 

I  shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates  our  conduct, 
when  I  can  forget,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
era  from  which  we  date  our  civility,  we  are  but  just  begin- 
ning to  leave  off  the  very  frequent  practice  of  whipping 
females  in  public,  in  common  with  the  coarsest  male 
offenders. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when  I  can  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  England  women  are  still  occasionally 
— hanged. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no  longer  subject 
to  be  hissed  off  a  stage  by  gentlemen. 

I   shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands  a   fishwife 
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Ike  kennd :  or  MsisU  Um  apple-woman  to  pick  up 
Imt  TrMifrr''*t  fruit,  whidi  tome  unlucky  dray  has  Just 

I  shall  believe  In  It.  when  the  Dorimants  In  born' 
who  would  be  tbooght  In  their  way  notable  adept ^    . 

•ball  act  upon  it  in  plaeet  wbere  they  are  not 
or  Ibink  tbenuelves  not  observed — when  I  shall 
•ee  tbe  traveller  for  aome  rich  tradesman  part  with  his 
•daUred  boz*€oat,  to  ipreed  It  o%'er  the  defencekst  shoulders 
of  tbepoor  woman,  wbo Is  pasting  to  her  parisb  on  the  root 
of  tbe  same  stafs  coth  with  bim,  drenched  In  the  rain — 
wbea  I  sbaU  no  longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the 
pit  of  a  London  theatre,  till  sbe  Is  sick  and  faint  with  the 
exotion,  with  men  about  her,  seated  at  their  ease,  and 
at  ber  distress ;  till  one,  that  seems  to  have  more 
or  conscience  tban  tbe  rest,  significantly  declares 
sboold  be  weloome  to  bb  seat,  if  sbe  were  a  little 
and  handsomer."  Place  tbii  dapper  warehouse- 
ma%«r  tint  rider,  la  a  circle  of  their  own  female  acquaint- 
and  jroo  shall  confess  you  have  not  seen  a  politer-bred 
In  Lotbbury. 

Lastly,  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  such 
priadple  influencing  our  conduct,  wben  more  than  one-half 
of  tbe  drudgery  and  coarse  servitade  ot  tbe  world  shall 
cease  to  be  performed  by  women. 

Until  that  day  comes  I  shall  never  bdleve  tbis  boasted 
poial  to  be  ansrtbing  more  tban  a  conveatkoal  fiction ;  a 
pagaaat  got  op  betweoi  tbe  seiMs,  In  a  ootala  raak,  and  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  in  wblcb  botb  find  tbelr  acooonl 
equally. 

I  sbaB  be  even  diipoesd  to  rank  it  among  tbe  salutary 
ftdloas  of  life,  wben  In  polite  circles  I  shall  see  tbe  same 
atteaUons  paid  to  age  as  to  youth,  to  homely  features  as 
to  handsome,  to  coarse  completions  as  to  dear— to  tbe 
wonma,  as  die  te  a  woaum,  aot  as  sbe  la  a  beaaty,  a  ffvtaae, 
eraUtle. 
I  sbaD  believe  It  to  be  something  amre  than  a  name, 
a  weflrdrssMQ  gnlHBum  m  a  wcuHtreased  compeey 
advwt  to  the  taple  of  ftmak  oU  090  vltbaot  caeitb^ 
aad  latfiMag  to  esdta,  a  sneer  >-whea  the  ptaiasee  "  an- 
tiqaated  vlti^Bltj,**  aad  sacb  a  one  bai  *«  ovetatood  ber 
amrfcct,"  preaooaead  la  fsod  company,  sbaB  raise  bnaiedl- 
:  tai  ama,  arvoaaa.  that 
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Joseph  Paice,  of  Bread-street-hill,  merchant,  and  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  South  Sea  company — the  same  to 
whom  Edwards,  the  Shakspeare  commentator,  has  ad- 
dressed a  fine  sonnet — was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent 
gallantry  I  have  met  with.  He  took  me  under  his  shelter 
at  an  early  age,  and  bestowed  some  pains  upon  me.  I  owe 
to  his  precepts  and  example  whatever  there  is  of  the  man 
of  business  (and  that  is  not  much)  in  my  composition.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  I  did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred 
a  Presbyterian,  and  brought  up  a  merchant,  he  was  the 
finest  gentleman  of  his  time.  He  had  not  one  system  of 
attention  to  females  in  the  drawing-room,  and  another  in 
the  shop,  or  at  the  stall.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  made  no 
distinction.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  sex,  or  overlooked 
it  in  the  casualties  of  a  disadvantageous  situation.  I  have 
seen  him  stand  bareheaded — smile  if  you  please — to  a  poor 
servant-girl,  while  she  has  been  inquiring  of  him  the  waj' 
to  some  street — in  such  a  posture  of  unforced  civility,  as 
neither  to  embarrass  her  in  the  acceptance,  nor  himself 
in  the  offer,  of  it.  He  was  no  dangler,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  world,  after  women  ;  but  he  reverenced, 
and  upheld,  in  every  form  in  which  it  came  before  him, 
womanhood.  I  have  seen  him — nay,  smile  not — tenderly 
escorting  a  market-woman,  whom  he  had  encountered  in 
a  shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  her  poor  basket  of 
fruit,  that  it  might  receive  no  damage,  with  as  much  care- 
fulness as  if  she  had  been  a  countess.  To  the  reverend 
form  of  Female  Eld  he  would  yield  the  wall  (though  it  were 
to  an  ancient  beggar-woman)  with  more  ceremony  than  we 
can  afford  to  show  our  grandams.  He  was  the  Preux 
Chevalier  of  Age  ;  the  Sir  Calidore,  or  Sir  Tristan,  to  those 
who  have  no  Calidores  or  Tristans  to  defend  them.  The 
roses,  that  had  long  faded  thence,  still  bloomed  for  him  in 
those  withered  and  yellow  cheeks. 

He  was  never  married,  but  in  his  youth  he  paid  his 
addresses  to  the  beautiful  Susan  Winstanley — old  Win- 
stanley's  daughter  of  Clapton — who  dying  in  the  early  days 
of  their  courtship,  confirmed  in  him  the  resolution  of 
perpetual  bachelorship.  It  was  during  their  short  court- 
ship, he  told  me,  that  he  had  been  one  day  treating  his 
mistress  with  a  profusion  of  civil  speeches — the  common 
gallantries  — to  which  kind  of  thing  she  had  hitherto  mani- 
fested no  repugnance — but  in  this  instance  with  no  effect. 
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H*  ooold  not  obula  from  ber  a  decent  adcaowtodcinrnt 
In  return.  She  rath«r  nemed  to  resent  his  conpUments. 
iU  could  not  set  it  down  to  caprice,  for  the  lady  had  always 
shown  herself  above  that  UUlaaan.  When  he  vsbtared 
on  the  following  day,  finding  her  a  little  belter  humoored, 
to  expoetulate  with  her  on  her  coldness  of  jrestcrday,  she 
with  her  usual  frankness,  that  she  bad  no  sort  of 
to  bis  attentions ;  that  she  could  even  codore  soma 
implimeBis;  that  a  young  woman  placed  la 
her  allwIloB  had  a  il^t  to  expect  aU  sovU  of  dvU  tbbigi 
mtd  to  her ;  that  die  hoped  she  ooold  digest  a  doee  of  adtda- 
tion,  short  of  Imhieerity,  with  as  little  injury  to  her  bnmfltty 
aa  most  young  women ;  but  that — a  little  before  be  bad 
mmf  nred  bis  compliments — she  had  uvetbaard  him  by 
aceldeat,  hi  rather  rough  langnagw,  rating  a  young  woman, 
who  had  not  brought  beoM  bis  cravats  quite  to  the  ap- 
pofartad  time,  and  she  thought  to  herself.  "  As  I  am  Miss 
Susan  WfaMtanley,  and  a  young  lady — a  reputed  beauty, 
and  kaowB  to  be  a  fortune— I  can  have  my  diolce  of  the 
finest  speedies  froni  tie  gentleman 

who  is  courting  me-  ^  _.„._. . ,  .  _  .  :^ry  Such-a-one 

(namin§  the  milliner), — and  bad  (ailed  of  bringing  home  the 
cravats  to  the  appointed  hour — though  perhaps  1  bad  sat 
up  half  the  night  to  forward  them — what  sort  of  oompli- 
■heuld  I  have  reodved  then  ? — And  my  woman's 
to  my  atdttanwt ;  and  I  thought  that  if  it  were 
mtf  to  da  Mt  honour,  a  female,  like  myaiif,  might  have 
readved  handiamer  usage ;  and  I  was  iliitmaiaiid  not  to 
accept  any  Una  speeches  to  the  coaspraadia  al  that  aex, 
the  bdonging  to  which  was  after  all  my  straagesiciaha  and 

le  to  them." 

1  think  ('-  '  ••  •«- — -- ^  »— ••  fjeaerodty,  and  a  Just 
way  of  tht  h  she  gave  her  lover ; 

and  I  have  ^omeumes  unagincd,  (uat  the  uncommon  strain 
of  courtesy,  whlc^  through  life  regulated  the  actions  and 
behavi  friend  towards  all  of  waaumkhid  faidia* 

crtmln  Is  happy  origin  to  this  saawaaWe  taaaoa 

from  tlir  iip«  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

I  «i%h  the  whole  frmnlc  w(>rT(!  \^ou!iI  rntertaln  the  same 
notion  of  thr&r  y  showed.    Then 

we  should  sec  .    ....    ,j.,.,.  of  coosisteat  gal- 

lantry; and  no  <i  the  anomaly  of  the  tame  maa 

—a  pattern  of  tmc  ^s  to  a  wUa— at  «oM  eootoapt. 
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or  rudeness,  to  a  sister — the  idolator  of  his  female  mistress 
— the  disparager  and  despiser  of  lais  no  less  female  aunt,  or 
unfortunate — still  female — maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much 
respect  as  a  \N'oman  derogates  from  her  own  sex,  in  what- 
ever condition  placed — her  hand-maid,  or  dependent — she 
■deserves  to  have  diminished  from  herself  on  that  score  ; 
and  probably  will  feel  the  diminution,  when  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  advantages,  not  inseparable  from  sex,  shall 
lose  of  their  attraction.  What  a  woman  should  demand 
of  a  man  in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is  first — respect  for  her  as 
she  is  a  woman  ; — and  next  to  that — to  be  respected  by 
him  above  all  other  women.  But  let  her  stand  upon  her 
female  character  as  upon  a  foundation  ;  and  let  the  atten- 
tions, incidents  to  individual  preference,  be  so  many  pretty 
additaments  and  ornaments — as  many,  and  as  fanciful, 
as  you  please — to  that  main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson 
be  with  sweet  Susan  Winstanley — to  reverence  her  sex. 


THE   OLD   BENCHERS   OF   THE 
INNER   TEMPLE 

I  WAS  born,  and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life,  in 
the  Temple.  Its  church,  its  halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountains, 
its  river,  I  had  almost  said — for  in  those  young  years, 
what  was  this  king  of  rivers  to  me  but  a  stream  that 
watered  our  pleasant  places  ? — these  are  of  my  oldest 
recollections.  I  repeat,  to  this  day,  no  verses  to  myself 
more  frequently,  or  with  kindlier  emotion,  than  those  of 
Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  this  spot : — 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bricky  towers. 
The  which  on  Themmes  brode  aged  back  doth  ride, 
\Vhere  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers. 
There  whj'lome  wont  the  Templer  knights  to  bide, 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis. 
What  a  transition  for  a  countryman  visiting  London  for 
the  first  time — the  passing  from  the  crowded  Strand  or 
Fleet  Street,  by  unexpected  avenues,  into  its  magnificent 
ample  squares,  its  classic  green  recesses  1  What  a  cheerful, 
liberal  look  hath  that  portion  of  it,  which,  from  three  sides, 
overlooks  the  greater  garden  ;  that  goodly  pile 
Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  hight. 
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•nfrontlng  with  mMsy  eootnist.  the  lighter,  older,  more 
(«ntasti«rity  throiMlwl  out,  named  of  Harcourt,  with  th« 
cheerful  Oown-OfBce-row  (place  of  mv  kindly  engendore), 
Hfiht  opposite  the  stately  stream,  wh  >>%  the  §u&Hh 

foot   with   her  yet   scarcely   trade- 1  i    waters,   and 

WMnt  but  Just  weaned  from  her  T^i  k;.!.  itn  Naiades  I  a 
man  would  five  iooMtliing  to  have  been  Imhii  in  sadi  plaees. 
What  •  eoiagtaU  aspect  has  that  flaa  EMialMnhaa  ImB, 
where  the  twmtaln  plays,  which  I  have  made  to  rlae  and 
fall,  how  numj  times  I  to  the  astonndment  of  the  ]ro«nig 
urchhM,  oqr  eomUmfvtnaimt  who,  not  befaif  able  to  goess 
at  Us  roeoadlto  machiMry,  were  almost  tempted  to  hall 
the  wondrous  work  as  magic !  What  an  antique  air  had 
the  now  ahnoet  effaced  sun-dials,  with  their  mornl  inscrip- 
tloas,  miimh^eoevals  with  that  Time  which  they  measurmi. 
and  to  tidta  tMr  revelations  of  its  flight  immediately  from 
hcavaa,  hoMlaf  eocretpoadence  with  the  foontiAi  of  Ught  I 
How  would  the  dark  Una  iteal  imp<-  -  on.  watdmrt 

by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager  to  •  is  moveaMBt, 

never  catdied.  niee  as  an  evaneacent  cioud,  or  the  first 
arrests  of  sleep  I 

Ah  I  y«4  doth  bMoty  lilt*  •  dial  h«»d 

'  fRMB  his  flgw%  and  no  pace  pareaiwi  1 


What  a  dead  thing  b  a  clock,  with  its  ponderow  cmbowd- 

meats  of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulnem  of 

eoauamdcatlon,    compared    with    the    simple    altar-like 

structure  and  dtoat  heart-lai^uaie  of  the  old  dial  I     It 

stood  as  tba  gndea  god  of  Chrlttlan  gardent.    Why  Is  it 

almost   everywhere  vaaltbedY     It   Its   business-use   be 

cded  by  more  elaborate  Inventions,  its  moral  uses, 

.,..v    .»i..Kt  huve  pleaded  for  Its  continuance.     It 

labours,  of  pleasures  not  protracted  after 

»i  trinperance,  and  good  hours.     It  was  the  primi- 

ock.  the  borelofB  of  the  first  world.    Adam  coaM 

ve  missed  it  In  Paradlaa.    It  was  the  miiuie 

*e  far  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by,  for 

portion  their  sQver  warbllngs  by,  fdr  flocks 

t  be  led  to  fold  by.    The  shepherd  **  carved 

-  out  quaintly  In  the  sun  "  :  and.  turning  phBooopber  by 

>e  very  occupation,  provided  It  with  mottoes  more  touch- 

g  than  tombstones.     It  was  a  pretty  device  of  the  gar- 

dkaer,  recorded  by  Manrell,  who,  la  the  days  of  artificial 
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gardening,  made  a  dial  out  of  herbs  and  flowers.  I  must 
quote  his  verses  a  little  higher  up,  for  they  are  full,  as  all 
his  serious  poetry  was,  of  a  witty  delicacy.  They  will  not 
come  in  awkwardly,  I  hope,  in  a  talk  of  fountains  and  sun- 
dials.    He  is  speaking  of  sweet  garden  scenes : — 

\\liat  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  ! 

Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 

The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 

Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine. 

The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach. 

Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 

Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  loss 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean,  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas  ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot 

Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
'  Casting  the  body's  vest  aside, 

ily  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 

There,  hke  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings. 

Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings. 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
.1  Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 

Of  flowers  and  herbs,  this  dial  new 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 

Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  ; 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 

Be  reckoned,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ?  ' 

The  artificial  fountains  of  the  metropolis  are,  in  like 
manner,  fast  vanishing.  Most  of  them  are  dried  up  or 
bricked  over.  Yet,  where  one  is  left,  as  in  that  little  green 
nook  behind  the  South-Sea  House,  what  a  freshness  it 
gives  to  the  dreary  pile  1  Four  little  winged  marble  boys 
used  to  play  their  virgin  fancies,  spouting  out  ever  fresh 
streams  from  their  innocent-wanton  lips  in  the  square  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  when  I  was  no  bigger  than  they  were  figured. 
They  are  gone,  and  the  spring  choked  up.  The  fashion, 
they  tell  me,  is  gone  by,  and  these  things  are  esteemed 

:     .  '  From  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  The  Garden. 
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ch.  Why  not*  UiMU  graUfy  chUdreo.  by  letting  them 

fttaodY  L«wyert»  I  ■oppose,  were  children  once.  Tbey 
an  awakening  Images  lo  them  at  toast.  Why  must  evcryo 
thing  unack  o(  man,  and  mannish  T  Is  the  worid  all 
^own  up  7  Is  childhood  dead  ?  Or  Is  there  not  in  the 
boaow  o(  the  wisest  and  the  t»eat  some  of  the  child's  heart 
kit*  lo  raspood  to  its  earliest  aochantments  7  The  figures 
wavo  09tmqm,  An  the  still-wlggMl  IMag  figures,  that 
still  mUm  and  chatter  about  that  area,  kss  Gothic  in 
appaarasea  t  or  is  the  H>lui>t'f  o'  Ibeir  hot  rhetoric  one-half 
so  retradiiag  OMd  Inaoocnt  as  the  Uttto  cool  playful  streams 
those  eKpladrd  dienibs  ottered  T 

They  have  lately  gothldscd  the  aotranoe  to  the  Innai 
Temple-hall,  and  the  library  front ;  to  assimilate  them,  I 
suppose,  to  the  body  of  the  hall,  which  they  do  not  at  all 
res«anble.  What  is  become  of  tlie  winged  horse  that  stood 
over  the  former  7  a  stately  anas !  and  who  has  removed 
those  frescoes  of  the  Virtoes,  wh  inised  the  end  of 

the  P^per-buildings  7 — my  first  .  allegory  I    They 

ostaoooont  to  me  for  these  things,  which  I  miss  so  greatly. 

Tba  terrace  Ls,  indeed,  left,  which  we  used  to  call  the 
parade ;  but  the  traces  are  passed  away  of  the  footsteps 
which  made  its  pavement  awfol  I  It  is  become  common 
and  profane.  The  old  benchers  had  it  almost  sacred  to 
llMBiMiwaa»  Im  the  forepart  of  the  day  at  leasL  Hiey 
■Ighft  Ml  be  Med  or  Jostled.  Their  air  and  dress  asserted 
Hie  panMle.    Yoo  left  wide  spaces  betwt\  hen  yoo 

pawid  theas.    We  walk  on  evea  terms  %^  r  soccas* 

sera.    The  rofniah  eye  of  J U,  ever  ready  to  he  delivaed 

of  a  Jest,  alBMSt  invltca  a  stranfrr  in  vie  a  rq>artco  with 
It.    Bat  what  iaiotont  familiar  <'•  c  mated  Thomas 

Coventry  7 — whose  pefMO  wes  a  ^lufiiaic,  his  step  mas^ 
and  elephantine, his  loM  sqpare  as  the  lion's, his  gait  peremp- 
toty  aid  path-koepiBfi  iMUvartihto  from  his  way  as  a 
■Mving  Mtamo,  tho  — locrow  of  hjs  hiferiors.  the  brow- 
beatar  oC  eqpala  and  svpartoct,  wte  made  a  soUloda  of 
chOdii  whttevM  be  cane,  for  tboy  led  his  iasaJferabIa 
prcaaaoa,  at  they  wo«kl  have  shuauwd  an  Elisha  hear.  Hie 
growl  w»s  aa  thonder  In  tJieir  ears,  whether  he  spake  to 
thtm  la  mirth  or  in  rehnke ;  his  invitatory  notes  being. 
Indeed,  of  ail.  the  naost  rapnlsive  and  horrid,  doods  of 
«mUI»  ag^avating  tlie  natnral  terrors  of  his  tpeach,  broke 

the  air.    He  took  it. 
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not  by  pinches,  but  a  palmful  at  once, — diving  for  it  under 
the  mighty  flaps  of  his  old-fashioned  waistcoat  pocket ; 
his  waistcoat  red  and  angry,  his  coat  dark  rappee,  tinctured 
by  dye  original,  and  by  adjuncts,  with  buttons  of  obsolete 
gold.     And  so  he  paced  the  terrace. 

By  his  side  a  milder  form  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  ; 
the  pensive  gentility  of  Samuel  Salt.  They  were  coevals, 
and  had  nothing  but  that  and  their  benchership  in  common. 
In  politics  Salt  was  a  whig,  and  Coventry  a  staunch  tory. 
Many  a  sarcastic  growl  did  the  latter  cast  out — for  Coventry 
had  a  rough  spinous  humour — at  the  political  confederates 
of  his  associate,  which  rebounded  from  the  gentle  bosom 
of  the  latter  like  cannon-balls  from  wool.  You  could  not 
ruffle  Samuel  Salt. 

S.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  man,  and  of 
excellent  discernment  in  the  chamber  practice  of  the  law. 
I  suspect  his  knowledge  did  not  amount  ta  much.  When 
a  case  of  difficult  disposition  of  money,  testamentary  or 
otherwise,  came  before  him,  he  ordinarily  handed  it  over, 
with  a  few  instructions,  to  his  man  Lovel,  who  was  a  quick 
little  fellow,  and  would  despatch  it  out  of  hand  by  the  light 
of  natural  understanding,  of  which  he  had  an  uncommon 
share.  It  was  incredible  what  repute  for  talents  S.  enjoyed 
by  the  mere  trick  of  gravity.  He  was  a  shy  man  ;  a  child 
might  pose  him  in  a  minute — indolent  and  procrastinating 
to  the  last  degree.  Yet  men  would  give  him  credit  for 
vast  application,  in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  himself  with  impunity.  He  never  dressed 
for  a  dinner  party  but  he  forgot  his  sword — they  wore 
■swords  then — or  some  other  necessary  part  of  his  equipage. 
Lovel  had  his  eye  upon  him  on  all  these  occasions,  and 
ordinarily  gave  him  his  cue.  If  there  was  anything  which 
he  could  speak  unseasonably,  he  was  sure  to  do  it. — He 
■^vas  to  dine  at  a  relative's  of  the  unfortunate  Miss  Blandy 
on  the  day  of  her  execution  ; — and  L.,  who  had  a  wary 
foresight  of  his  probable  hallucinations,  before  he  set  out 
schooled  him,  with  great  anxiety,  not  in  any  possible 
manner  to  allude  to  her  story  that  day.  S.  promised 
faithfully  to  observe  the  injunction.  He  had  not  been 
seated  in  the  parlour,  where  the  company  was  expecting 
the  dinner  summons,  four  minutes,  when,  a  pause  in  the 
conversation  ensuing,  he  got  up,  looked  out  of  window, 
and  pulling  down  his  ruffles — an  ordinary  motion  with 
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hlin  »ht<nrfd«  "  II  wm  a  «looroy  day."  and  added.  "  Mba 
Blandy  mutt  b«  hanfed  by  this  Uma.  I  wuppote."  In- 
•tancaa  of  thk  tort  ware  perpetual.  Yet  S.  was  tbou^t 
by  aooM  of  the  graatest  men  of  his  time  a  fit  person  to  ba 
coMHlted,  Boi  alooa  la  matters  pcrtalBtaif  to  the  lew. 
but  la  tba  ordtamry  olcttiea  ami  ambamMHMMts  of  condoet 
— tkom  force  of  mtmmt  aaltaily.  Ha  aew  langbad  Ha 
had  tba  saoM  good  fartoaa  —nag  tha  It— la  warld, — was 
a  known  toast  with  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two  are  aaid  to 
have  died  for  love  of  him — I  suppose,  beeanae  he  never 
trifled  or  talked  gallantly  with  them,  or  paid  them,  indeed, 
hardly  common  attentiona.  He  had  a  floe  face  and  person, 
but  wanlad,  metboogbt,  tba  spirit  that  should  have  shown 
them  o~  .advantage  to  the  women.    His  eya  kwkad 

lustre.  .  thought  Susan  P ;  who.  at  tba  adv—cad 

age  of  sixty,  was  seas,  tai  tba  cold  avantng  time.  umMoorn- 
panted,  wetting  tba  pnvwieut  of  B  d  Row.  with  tears 
that  frU  In  drops  wUcb  mlgbt  be  board,  fiBraniii  ber  friend 
had  died  that  day — be.  whom  she  bad  pursued  with  a 
bapalaw  passion  for  the  last  forty  years — a  passion  wbkb 
years  eaold  not  extinguish  or  abate ;  nor  tba  lang  tasolvad, 
yet  gwitla  anforrf  d.  puttings  og  ot  mii  akinttng  i 
dlawiada  Ifeom  its  choiibed  pmpoee.  UBA 
tboo  bast  now  thy  friend  in  beaven ! 

Tbom^  Coventry  was  a  cadet  of  the  aable  famBy  aC 
that  name.  He  passed  his  yontb  In  contractad  ihnwi 
stances,  which  ftave  him  early  those  parsimonious  hablla 
which  in  after  life  never  forsook  bim ;  so  that  with  one 
wtadftdl  ar  aaotbcr,  about  tba  Uma  I  knew  him.  ba  was 
master  of  four  or  Ave  bmidrad  tbonaand  pounda ;  nor  did 
ba  look  or  walk  wortb  a  moidora  leaa.  Ha  ttvad  tai  a 
#aoaiy  boaie  oppoalta  tba  pnmp  in  ScilaaHtVlni.  Flaai- 
•met.  J^  tba  coonsel.  Is  doli^  iiilf  ImdhiiI  rmanri  In 
H.  for  what  raaaoii  I  divina  not.  at  tMt  daor*  C  bad  an 
aipeeabla  teat  at  North  Cray,  wticre  ba  aaldaai  speat  abava 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time  In  the  summer;  bat  preferred, 
during  the  hot  months,  standing  at  his  window  la  tbta 
daai^  daaa.  mlllika  amniioB.  to  watcb.  as  ba  said.  "  tba 
BMlds  drawiag  water  an  day  long."  I  saspect  ba  bad  Ma 
witbia  door  rMSoas  for  the  preference.  Hie  carrat  tl 
tnmMn,  Ha adgbt  tbiak  bis  treasaiaa aMta late.  Ma 
baaaa  bad  tbe  aspect  of  a  etfoag  baa.  C  was  a  daae  baaka 
—a  boarder  ratber  Ibaa  a  ilmr    ar.  It  a  adaar,  aaaa  of 
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the  mad  Elwes  breed,  who  have  brought  discredit  upon  a 
character  which  cannot  exist  without  certain  admirable 
points  of  steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose.  One  may  hate 
a  true  miser,  but  cannot,  I  suspect,  so  easily  despise  him. 
By  taking  care  of  the  pence  he  is  often  enabled  to  part 
with  the  pounds,  upon  a  scale  that  leaves  us  careless 
generous  fellows  halting  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
behind.  C.  gave  away  £30,000  at  once  in  his  lifetime  to 
a  blind  charity.  His  house-keeping  was  severely  looked 
after,  but  he  kept  the  table  of  a  gentleman.  He  would 
know  who  came  in  and  who  went  out  of  his  house,  but  his 
kitchen  chimney  was  never  suffered  to  freeze. 

Salt  was  his  opposite  in  this,  as  in  all — never  knew  what 
he  was  worth  in  the  world  ;  and  having  but  a  competency 
for  his  rank,  which  his  indolent  habits  were  little  calculated 
to  improve,  might  have  suffered  severely  if  he  had  not  had 
honest  people  about  him.  Lovel  took  care  of  everything. 
He  was  at  once  his  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dresser, 
his  friend,  his  "  flapper,"  his  guide,  stop-watch,  auditor, 
treasurer.  He  did  nothing  without  consulting  Lovel,  or 
failed  in  anything  without  expecting  and  fearing  his 
admonishing.  He  put  himself  almost  too  much  in  his 
hands,  had  they  not  been  the  purest  in  the  world.  He 
resigned  his  title  almost  to  respect  as  a  master,  if  L.  could 
ever  have  forgotten  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  servant. 

I  knew  this  Lovel.  He  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible 
and  losing  honesty.  A  good  fellow  withal,  and  "  would 
strike."  In  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  he  never  considered 
inequalities,  or  calculated  the  number  of  his  opponents. 
He  once  wrested  a  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  quality 
that  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  pommelled  him  severely 
with  the  hilt  of  it.  The  swordsman  had  offered  insult  to 
a  female — an  occasion  upon  which  no  odds  against  him 
could  have  prevented  the  interference  of  Lovel.  He  would 
stand  next  day  bareheaded  to  the  same  person  modestly 
to  excuse  his  interference — for  L.  never  forgot  rank  where 
something  better  was  not  concerned.  L.  was  the  liveliest 
little  fellow  breathing,  had  a  face  as  gay  as  Garrick's,  whom 
he  was  said  greatly  to  resemble  (I  have  a  portrait  of  him 
which  confirms  it),  possessed  a  fine  turn  for  humorous 
poetry — next  to  Swift  and  Prior — moulded  heads  in  clay 
or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  the  dint  of  natural 
genius  merely ;  turned  cribbage  boards,   and  such  small 
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>t  >  "Tfectlon :  took  a  hand  at  quadrille  or 

bowls  ^  idlity  :  made  punch  better  than  any 

■MS«f  *  -^^  inland  :  bad  the  merriest  quips  and 

ca■0■it^  other  as  brimful  of  rofjurries  and 

Ullilti  re.     He  vras  a  brother  of  the 

surh    a   free,   hearty,    honest 
would  have  <  'go 

■  Jltiln^  ^  old  age  and  i  y  of 

bit  fMOitlat,  paUy>^  n  the  last  aad  stage  of  human 

waalfiifii  "  a  remu.....  '  '<>rlom  of  what  he  was," — 
yal  even  then  his  eye  ik  t  up  upon  the  mention  of 

hit  favourite  Gorrick.  He  ^a*  grea?f  '  '  'xould  say.  In 
B«3re«-— "  WM  upon  the  stage  nearly  ■  ut  the  whole 

pcffomMOCSb  and  as  bnsy  as  a  bee.'  .\i  intervals,  too, 
bo  woidd  speak  of  hto  former  life  nnd  how  he  came  np  a 
mUe  boy  bom  Linctrin,  to  go  to  s<  vl  how  his  mother 

cried  at  Darting  with  him,  and  ho  umed,  after  some 

abatncif.  in  his  smart  new  livery,  to  see  her. 

^..  »lcst  herself  at  the  change,  and  eould  hr«r.iiv  i.«> 

broofht  to  believe  that  It  was  "  her  own  bain 
tboa,  tbe  exdtemeni  snbsidinft  be  would  weep,  tiii 
wiabed  that  sad  sa<ond«cMMbood  migbl  have  a  mother 
still  to  lay  iU  ImMl  opcm  bar  1^.    But  the  common 
of  us  all  in  no  long  time  after  received  him  get 
bsfs* 

Wllb  Coventry  and  wltb  Salt,  in  tbeir  walks  upon  the 
lerrace,  moat  lommorty  Feler  Pierson  wonld  Join  to  make 
iq^  a  third.    Tbey  did  not  walk  Unkod  arm-ln-nrn^  in  tho«e 
dnjrs — "  as  now  our  stoat  triomv^  sweep  t) 
bat  gencraUy  with  botb  bonds  folded  behinu  f  r 

state,  or  with  one  at  lenal  beblnd,  tbo  otber  en;  > 

cane.    P.  was  a  bcMkvtleat,  bat  not  •  pfapoiaai  i 
Ha  had  that  In  his  tact  iMck  yoa  coold  not  term 
mm  i  a  mtber  bipMart  —  incapnclty  of  being  bar 
cbeeks  ware  eoiMulaH»  ovaa  to  wblteneas.    fUs  i 
aninvittng,  reaaitfiliBg  (but  without  bis  soomeas)  that  of 
•or  wat  pbanaUiraplat.    I  Iwow  tbat  be  dU  good  acts. 
boi  I  could  never  mitko  out  wbaft  bo  ma$.    Contemporary 
with   tbcso,  bat  aobwdlmilo.  wae  Dninea  Harrington— 
another  oddity— be  wiikad  borly  and  sqnart — in  tatflatlon. 
1 1  i) ink.  of  Co ventn^— bowbait  bo  attataiad  not  t*  tbe  dignity 
of  hu  prutot>-pe.    Nevertbaiasa.  bo  did  pritty  wetl,  upon 
the  strongib  of  bali^ nlolawbla  ■■tlquilMi, <ad  bovteg n 
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brother  a  bishop.  When  the  account  of  his  year's  treasurer- 
ship  came  to  be  audited,  the  following  singular  charge  was 
unanimously  disallowed  by  the  bench  :  "  Item,  disbursed 
Mr.  Allen,  the  gardener,  twenty  shillings  for  stuff  to  poison 
the  sparrows,  by  my  orders."  Next  to  him  was  old  Barton 
— a  jolly  negation,  who  took  upon  him  the  ordering  of  the 
bills  of  fare  for  the  parliament  chamber,  where  the  benchers 
dine — answering  to  the  combination  rooms  at  College — 
much  to  the  easement  of  his  less  epicurean  brethren.  I 
know  nothing  more  of  him. — Then  Read,  and  Twopenny — 
Read,  good-humoured  and  personable — Twopenny,  good- 
humoured,  but  thin,  and  felicitous  in  jests  upon  his  own 
figure.  If  T.  was  thin,  Wharry  was  attenuated  and 
fleeting.  Many  must  remember  him  (for  he  was  rather  of 
later  date)  and  his  singular  gait,  which  was  performed 
by  three  steps  and  a  jump  regularly  succeeding.  The 
steps  were  little  efforts,  like  that  of  a  child  beginning  to 
walk;  the  jump  comparatively  vigorous,  as  a  foot  to  an 
inch.  Where  he  learned  this  figure,  or  what  occasioned  it, 
I  could  never  discover.  It  was  neither  graceful  in  itself, 
nor  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  any  better  than  common 
walking.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  his  frame,  I  suspect, 
set  him  upon  it.  It  was  a  trial  of  poising.  Twopenny 
would  often  rally  him  upon  his  leanness,  and  hail  him  as 
Brother  Lusty ;  but  W.  had  no  relish  of  a  joke.  His  features 
were  spiteful.  I  have  heard  that  he  would  pinch  his  cat's 
ears  extremely  when  anything  had  offended  him.  Jackson 
— the  omniscient  Jackson,  he  was  called — was  of  this 
period.  He  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  multi- 
farious knowledge  than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  the 
Friar  Bacon  of  the  less  literate  portion  of  the  Temple. 
I  remember  a  pleasant  passage  of  the  cook  applying  to 
him,  with  much  formality  of  apology,  for  instructions  how 
to  write  down  edge  bone  of  beef  in  his  bill  of  commons. 
He  was  supposed  to  know,  if  any  man  in  the  world  did. 
He  decided  the  orthography  to  be — as  I  have  given  it — 
fortifying  his  authority  with  such  anatomical  reasons  as 
dismissed  the  manciple  (for  the  time)  learned  and  happy. 
Some  do  spell  it  yet,  perversely,  aitch  bone,  from  a  fanciful 
resemblance  between  its  shape  and  that  of  the  aspirate 
so  denominated.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Mingay  with  the 
iron  hand — but  he  was  somewhat  later.  He  had  lost  his 
right  hand  by  some  accident,  and  supplied  it  with  a  grap- 
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pllig  >0D>.  vhlcli  he  wielded  with  a  tolerable  aaroilnesa.  I 
deUclcd  the  su!  l>efore  I  was  old  •aougli  to  reotoa 

wlietlicr  It  were ....oi  or  not.     I  remember  tb«  astootaii- 

meot  It  raised  In  roe.  He  was  a  blustering,  loud-talklnf 
p«no«;  and  I  reooocUed  the  phenomenoa  to  my  Ideas 
as  •■  wnhlem  of  power— lomewhat  like  tlia  horns  in  Uio 
fowtiaad  of  Michael  Angelo's  Moses.  Banm  Maiares,  who 
walks  (or  did  till  very  lately)  in  the  costnmff  of  the  relgn  of 
Geoife  the  Second,  closes  my  imperfect  recollections  of 
the  old  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Fail'  ins,  whither  are  ye  fled  7     Or,  if  the  like  of 

yon  ex....  ^..j  exist  they  no  more  for  me  ?  Ye  inexpli- 
cable, half-under»tood  appearances,  why  comes  in  reason 
to  tear  away  the  preternatural  mist,  bright  or  gloomy, 
that  enshrouded  you  ?  Why  make  ye  so  sorry  a  figure 
in  0ty  relation,  who  made  up  to  me — to  my  childish  eyes — 
the  Hiythology  of  the  Temple  ?  In  those  days  I  saw  Gods, 
as  **  old  men  covered  with  a  mantle."  walking  upon  the 
earth.  Let  the  dreams  of  classic  idolatry  perish,— extinct 
t>e  the  fairies  and  fairy  trumpery  of  legendary  fabling, 
in  the  heart  of  childhood  there  will,  for  ever,  q>ring  up  a 
well  of  innocent  or  wholesome  superstition — the  seeds  of 
eauiggeration  will  be  busy  there,  and  vital — from  everyday 
lonns  adnring  the  unknown  and  the  uncommon.  In  that 
little  Goshen  there  will  be  light  when  the  grown  world 
flounders  about  in  the  darkness  of  sense  and  materiality. 
White  flhiWhoed,  and  while  dreams,  reducing  childhood, 
shall  ha  left,  hnaglnation  shall  not  have  q>read  her  holy 
winp  totally  to  fly  the  earth. 

P.S.— I  have  done  Injustice  to  the  soft  shade  of  Saomsl 
SalL  See  what  it  Is  to  trust  to  Unperfect  meniory,  and 
the  erring  notices  of  childhood  I  Yet  I  prolati  I  alwuys 
thought  that  he  had  heen  a  hachelorl  This  ^^•^'"^^^ 
R.  N.  faifann  bm.  marriad  yoog,  Md  Mi«  hit  faidy  hi 
ehldhad,  wtthfai  the  first  year  of  their  unioii.  Ml  krto  a 
dasp  isiiuaholy,  fkom  the  effecU  of  which,  pcobahly,  ha 
n«v«  tharon^y  recovered.  In  what  a  new  light  does 
this  phMS  hto  ia|ectla«  (O  caU  U  by  a  gentler  naoM  I)  of 

■ad  SuMtt  P ,  uaniveUtaig  hito  henuty  certain  paeull- 

aittica  of  this  vary  shy  and  retiring  diwactarl    Haara 
forth  let  no  one  receiva  the  oanratftvas  of  Elia  tm  ttm 
records  1    Thej  are.  In  truth,  hut  shadows  of  fact— vart- 
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similitudes,  not  verities — or  sitting  but  upon  the  remote 
edges  and  outskirts  of  history.  He  is  no  such  honest 
chronicler  as  R.  N.,  and  would  have  done  better  perhaps 
to  have  consulted  that  gentleman  before  he  sent  these 
incondite  reminiscences  to  press.  But  the  worthy  sub- 
treasurer — who  respects  his  old  and  his  new  masters — 
would  but  have  been  puzzled  at  the  indecorous  liberties 
of  Elia.  The  good  man  wots  not,  peradventure,  of  the 
licence  which  Magazines  have  arrived  at  in  this  plain- 
speaking  age,  or  hardly  dreams  of  their  existence  beyond 
the  Gentleman's — his  furthest  monthly  excursions  in  this 
nature  having  been  long  confined  to  the  holy  ground  of 
honest  Urban's  obituary.  May  it  be  long  before  his  own 
name  shall  help  to  swell  those  columns  of  unenvied  flattery  I 
— Meantime,  O  ye  New  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
cherish  him  kindly,  for  he  is  himself  the  kindliest  of  human 
creatures.  Should  infirmities  overtake  him — he  is  yet  in 
green  and  vigorous  senility — make  allowances  for  them, 
remembering  that  "  ye  yourselves  are  old."  So  may  the 
Winged  Horse,  your  ancient  badge  and  cognisance,  still 
flourish  I  so  may  future  Hookers  and  Seldens  illustrate  your 
church  and  chambers  !  so  may  the  sparrows,  in  default  of 
more  melodious  quiristers,  unpoisoned  hop  about  your 
walks  I  so  may  the  fresh-coloured  and  cleanly  nursery-maid, 
who,  by  leave,  airs  her  playful  charge  in  your  stately 
gardens,  drop  her  prettiest  blushing  courtesy  as  ye  pass, 
reductive  of  juvenescent  emotion  I  so  may  the  younkers  of 
this  generation  eye  you,  pacing  your  stately  terrace,  with 
the  same  superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  child 
Elia  gazed  on  the  Old  Worthies  that  solemnised  the  parade 
before  ye  I 


GRACE   BEFORE   MEAT 

The  custom  of  saying  grace  at  meals  had,  probably,  its 
origin  in  the  early  times  of  the  world,  and  the  hunter-state 
of  man,  when  dinners  were  precarious  things,  and  a  full 
meal  was  something  more  than  a  common  blessing  1  when 
a  belly-full  was  a  wind-fall,  and  looked  like  a  special 
providence.  In  the  shouts  and  triumphal  songs  with  which, 
after  a  season  of  sharp  abstinence,  a  lucky  booty  of  deer's 
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or  goars  flcrii  would  naturally  be  ushered  home,  ciittfd, 
perhaps,  the  germ  of  (he  modern  grace.  It  U  not  otherwise 
tuy  to  be  understood,  why  the  blessing  of  food — the  act 
ol  eating — should  have  had  a  particular  expression  of 
thanksglviiig  ai<  * .  distinct  from  that  implied 

and  lUent  gratii  .ich  we  are  expected  to  eater 

upon  the  enjoyment  o(  the  many  other  various  gifts  and 
good  things  of  existence. 

I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon  twenty 
other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  day  besides  my  dinner. 
I  want  a  form  for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant  wallc,  for  a 
laoonti^t  ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved 
protkm.  Why  have  we  none  for  books,  those  spiritual 
repasts — a  grace  before  Milton — a  grace  before  Shak^^eare 
— a  devotional  exercise  proper  to  be  said  before  reading 
the  Fairy  Queen  ?~but  the  received  ritual  having  pre- 
scribed these  forms  to  the  solitary  ceremony  of  manduai- 
tion,  I  shall  confine  my  obser\'ations  to  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  of  the  grace,  properly  so  called ;  com- 
meodlng  my  new  scheme  for  extension  to  a  nifChe  in  the 
grand  philosophical,  poetical,  and  perchance  in  part 
heretical,  liturgy,  now  compOing  by  my  friend  Hoibo 
Humanus,  for  the  use  of  a  certain  snug  coogregatkm  of 
L't4^>ian  Rabelaesian  Christians,  no  matter  where  anenblcd. 

The  form,  then,  of  the  benediction  befoM  eating  has  its 
beauty  at  a  poor  man's  table,  w  at  the  simple  and  unpro- 
vocative  repast  of  children.  It  is  here  that  the  grace 
becomes  exceedingly  graceful.  The  indigent  man,  who 
hardly  knows  whether  he  shall  have  a  meal  the  next  day 
or  not,  sits  down  to  his  fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the 
blessing,  which  can  be  but  feebly  acted  by  the  rich,  into 
whose  minds  the  eonc^tion  of  wanting  a  dinner  could 
never,  but  by  some  cxtrcne  theory,  have  entered.  The 
proper  end  of  food— the  animal  sttstenance — is  hardy 
contemplated  by  them.  The  poor  man's  bread  is  his 
daily  brriMl,  literally  his  bread  for  the  day.  Their  counta 
■"  '"T-'^iJal, 

!c  plainest  diet  aecms  the  fittest  to  be  preceded 
uy  tnc  puce.  That  which  Is  least  slimnlaltve  to  appeilta^ 
IcAvee  the  mind  most  tree  for  foreign  conskleralloM.  A 
man  may  feel  thankf^  beartUy  thanklkil,  over  a  dish  of 
plain  mutton  with  tonlps.  and  have  leisiire  to  raOeci  opoa 
the  ordiaaace-  and  iasUtution  of  eating ;    when  he  shaU 
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confess  a  perturbation  of  mind,  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  grace,  at  the  presence  of  venison  or  turtle. 
When  I  have  sate  (a  rarus  hospes)  at  rich  men's  tables, 
with  the  savoury  soup  and  messes  steaming  up  the  nostrils, 
and  moistening  the  lips  of  the  guests  with  desire  and  a 
distracted  choice,  I  have  felt  the  introduction  of  that 
ceremony  to  be  unseasonable.  With  the  ravenous  orgasm 
upon  you,  it  seems  impertinent  to  interpose  a  religious 
sentiment.  It  is  a  confusion  of  purpose  to  mutter  out 
praises  from  a  mouth  that  waters.  The  heats  of  epicurism 
put  out  the  gentle  flame  of  devotion.  The  incense  which 
rises  round  is  pagan,  and  the  belly-god  intercepts  it  for  its 
own.  The  very  excess  of  the  provision  beyond  the  needs, 
takes  away  all  sense  of  proportion  between  the  end  and 
means.  The  giver  is  veiled  by  his  gifts.  You  are  startled 
at  the  injustice  of  returning  thanks — for  what  ? — for 
having  too  much  while  so  many  starve.  It  is  to  praise 
the  Gods  amiss. 

I  have  observed  this  awkwardness  felt,  scarce  consciously 
perhaps,  by  the  good  man  who  says  the  grace.  I  have  seen 
it  in  clergymen  and  others — a  sort  of  shame — a  sense  of 
the  co-presence  of  circumstances  which  unhallow  the 
blessing.  After  a  devotional  tone  put  on  for  a  few  seconds, 
how  rapidly  the  speaker  will  fall  into  his  common  voice  1 
helping  himself  or  his  neighbour,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some 
uneasy  sensation  of  hypocrisy.  Not  that  the  good  man 
was  a  hypocrite,  or  was  not  most  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  ;  but  he  felt  in  his  inmost  mind  the 
incompatibility  of  the  scene  and  the  viands  before  him 
with  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  rational  gratitude. 

I  hear  somebody  exclaim, — Would  you  have  Christians 
sit  down  at  table  like  hogs  to  their  troughs,  without  re- 
membering the  Giver  ? — no — I  would  have  them  sit  down 
as  Christians,  remembering  the  Giver,  and  less  like  hogs. 
Or,  if  their  appetites  must  run  riot,  and  they  must  pamper 
themselves  with  delicacies  for  which  east  and  west  are 
ransacked,  I  would  have  them  postpone  their  benediction 
to  a  fitter  season,  when  appetite  is  laid  ;  when  the  still 
small  voice  can  be  heard,  and  the  reason  of  the  grace  returns 
— with  temperate  diet  and  restricted  dishes.  Gluttony 
and  surfeiting  are  no  proper  occasions  for  thanksgiving. 
When  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  we  read  that  he  kicked.  Virgil 
knew  the  harpy-nature  better,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth 
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ofCelaaon  may  be  gratefully 

M>nftible  of  '<  of  food  beyond 

others  th.  r  gratitude: 

but  the  pr  ...   -  ,.   .  uince.  not  re- 

lUhes ;  daily  bread,  not  s  ;  the  means  of  life,  and 

not  the  means  of  paiiii'tii.iK  the  cnrras^.  With  what 
frame  or  composure,  I  wonder,  ^■^n  :\  *i'\  chaplain  pro- 
nounce his  bencdicUon  at  s«)!ni-  .:r<.it  n.J!  finst.  when  he 
knows  that  hte  last  eonclu<lin^  I'lou.  wjtI  an<.l  that  in 
all  probability,  the  sacred  nunie  which  ha  pnacbca — U 
but  the  signal  for  so  many  impatient  harpies  to  oMnmenea 
their  foal  orgies,  with  as  little  sense  of  true  thankfulneu 
(which  Is  temperance)  as  those  Virgilian  fowl !  It  is  well 
If  the  good  man  himself  does  not  feel  his  devotions  a  little 
clouded,  those  foggy  sensuous  steams  mingling  with  and 
polluting  the  pure  altar  sacrifice. 

The  severest  satire  upon  full  tables  and  surfeits  is  the 
banquet  which  Satan,  in  the  Paradise  Regainedt  provides 

r  a  temptation  In  the  wUdemess : 

A  UbI*  riohly  •pread  ia  Nigal  nod* 
With  dkbM  p<kd.  mad  mm»m  of  aohlMl  aori 
Aad  Mvoor ;  baaala  of  chaw.  «r  fowl  «f  fBOMb 
la  paalfj  boih.  or  Cram  tba  ^lit*  or  boilad. 
Orit  •mhmr  stsamiJ  ;  all  flab  from  asa  or  ahorse 
Prwhal  or  pwttng  brook,  for  which  wm  draiaod 
FoatuB.  aad  Luenna  bay.  and  AMe  eoaak. 

r.  I  warr:<  .•ht  these  cates  would 

f«<  Hit  the  r<<  >ry  preface  of  a  bene- 

diction. They  are  like  to  i>e  short  graces  where  the  devil 
play>  the  host.  I  am  afraid  the  poet  wants  his  usual 
decorum  in  this  place.    Was  he  thinking  of  the  old  Roman 

\xi\' r  of  a  gaudy  day  at  Cambridge?    This  was  a 

tr'  1  fitter  for  a  Heliogabalus.    The  whole  banquet 

Is  iQQ  uvic  and  culinary,  and  the  accompaniments  alto- 
gether a  profanation  of  that  deep,  abstra^cd,  holy  scene. 
The  mighty  artillery  of  sauces,  which  the  cook-tlend  con- 
jures up.  h  out  of  proportion  to  the  simple  wants  and 
plain  ?  r  the  guest.     He  that  disturbed  him  in  hU 

dream  .  his  dreams  might  have  been  taught  better. 

>  the  temperate  fantasies  of  the  famished  Son  of  God. 
A  hat  sort  of  feasts  presented  themselves? — He  dreamed 
Indeed. 


appaiito  ia  wont  to 
«a  aad  driak^  aaiura^  nftiAiiiwl  awMC 
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But  what  meats  ? — 

Him  thought  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood. 

And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beaks 

Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  morn  ; 

Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they  brought* 

He  saw  the  prophet  also  how  he  fled 

Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 

Under  a  juniper  ;  then  how  awaked 

He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared. 

And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat. 

And  ate  the  second  time  after  repose, 

The  ^rength  whereof  sufficed  him  forty  daj'S : 

Sometimes,  that  with  Elijah  he  partook. 

Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse. 

Nothing  in  Milton  is  fineUer  fancied  than  these  temperate 
dreams  of  the  divine  Hungerer.  To  which  of  these  two 
visionary  banquets,  think  you,  would  the  introduction  of 
what  is  called  the  grace  have  been  the  most  fitting  and 
pertinent  ? 

Theoretically  I  am  no  enemy  to  graces  ;  but  practically 
I  own  that  (before  meat  especially)  they  seem  to  involve 
something  awkward  and  unseasonable.  Our  appetites, 
of  one  or  another  kind,  are  excellent  spurs  to  our  reason, 
which  might  otherwise  but  feebly  set  about  the  great  ends 
of  preserving  and  continuing  the  species.  They  are  fit 
blessings  to  be  contemplated  at  a  distance  with  a  becoming 
gratitude  ;  but  the  moment  of  appetite  (the  judicious 
reader  will  apprehend  me)  is,  perhaps,  the  least  fit  season 
for  that  exercise.  The  Quakers,  who  go  about  their 
business  of  every  description  with  more  calmness  than  wc, 
have  more  title  to  the  use  of  these  benedictory  prefaces. 
I  have  always  admired  their  silent  grace,  and  the  more 
because  I.  have  observed  their  applications  to  the  meat  and 
drink  following  to  be  less  passionate  and  sensual  than  ours. 
They  are  neither  gluttons  nor  wine-bibbers  as  a  people. 
They  eat,  as  a  horse  bolts  his  chopped  hay,  with  indifference, 
calmness,  and  cleanly  circumstances.  They  neither  grease 
nor  slop  themselves.  When  I  see  a  citizen  in  his  bib  and 
tucker,  I  cannot  imagine  it  a  surplice. 

I  am  no  Quaker  at  my  food.  I  confess  I  am  not  in- 
different to  the  kinds  of  it.  Those  unctuous  morsels  of 
deer's  flesh  were  not  made  to  be  received  with  dispassionate 
services.  I  hate  a  man  who  swallows  it,  affecting  not  to 
know  what  he  is  eating.     I  suspect  his  taste  in  higher 
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mattrrx      T   Oiriak   losUiiCtJvely   from   one  who  profc 

to  !  oal.     There  b  a  ;  •mical  character 

in   1..V  '  ff>'>f!.     r    -    »'  -    man  cannot 

tuive  a  i  :  n\!.m  r  '  I  am  not 

certain  imx    i\r    iv    r  ,t;?       \\ixi\    tn.-  )f   my   drat 

innocence,  I  coul'^  u  !  ^^   ajj    less  r  v  for  thote 

tnnocuoui  cates.     The  whulc  vegetable  tribe  ha  heir 

fust  with  me.     Only  I  stick  to  asparagus,  whic'  ms 

to  Inquire  gentle  thoughts.     I  am  Impatient  nnd  qurruloos 

under  culinary  disappointments,  as  to  come  home  at  Hie 

.  (or  instance,  expecting  some  savoury  meat, 

-"'•  ''"ife  tasteless  and  sapidless.     Butter  ffl 

onest   of   kitchen   failures — puts   me 

.    .■  :ii:!?i.>r  of  the  Rambler  used  to  make 

.    .\(r  a  favourite  food.     Was  thto 

;)cr  to  b.  <l  by  the  grace?  or 

in  hnve  <:  ier  to  postpone  Ma 

the  blessing  might  be  con- 

,  latlon?     I    quarrel    with    no 

.  nor  would  set  my  thin  face  against  thosa 

.>v. .......  ;..mgs.  In  their  way.  Jollity  and  feasting.     But 

as  these  exercises,  however  laudable,  have  little  In  them 
ot  grace  or  gracclulness.  a  man  should  be  sur<  "-  'he 
ventures  so  to  grace  them,  that  while  he  is  pr<  hb 

devotions  otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  V  s  band 

to  some  great  flsh— his  Dagon — with  a  spet  cratlon 

of  no  art  but  the  fat  tureen  before  him.     Graces  are  the 
sweet  preluding  strains  to   the  banquets  of  nncrlt  and 
'Iren;    to  the  roots  and  severer  repasts  of  nr- 

...uat;  to  th-  •>-'"!er,  but  not  slenderly  aci^s.  ■.-..v..,«ed. 
refection  of  '  ind  humble  man  :  but  at  the  heaped- 

up  boards  of  tue  i>ampered  and  the  luxurious  they  become 
of  dJaaooant  mood,  leas  timed  and  tuned  to  the  occasion, 
methink«.  than  the  noise  of  those  better  befitting  organs 
would  be  %khich  children  hear  tales  of.  at  Hog's  Norton. 
NVe  ait  too  kmg  at  our  meals,  or  are  loo  curious  in  the  study 
of  tbem,  or  too  disordered  in  our  application  to  them,  or 
engross  too  great  a  portion  ot  those  good  things  (wfaich 
should  be  common)  t'^  -  <-  -^"^rt,  to  be  able  with  any  grace 
to  say  grace.    To  be  for  what  we  gra^  exceetflnf 

our  proportion,  is  to  o<i.i  nypocrlsy  to  !i  '     *  \  *     '-Ing 

sense  of  this  truth  is  what  makes  the  ;  lila 

duty  so  cold  and  spiritless  a  service  at  most  tabl^^     la 
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houses  where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the  napkin, 
who  has  not  seen  that  never-settled  question  arise,  as  to 
who  shall  say  it  ?  while  the  good  man  of  the  house  and 
the  visitor  clergyman,  or  some  other  guest  belike  of  next 
authority,  from  years  or  gravity,  shall  be  bandying  about 
the  office  between  them  as  a  matter  of  compliment,  each 
of  them  not  unwilling  to  shift  the  awkward  burthen  of  an 
equivocal  duty  from  his  own  shoulders  ? 

I  once  drank  tea  in  company  with  two  Methodist  divines 
of  different  persuasions,  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  intro- 
duce to  each  other  for  the  first  time  that  evening.  Before 
the  first  cup  was  handed  round,  one  of  these  reverend 
gentlemen  put  it  to  the  other,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
whether  he  chose  to  say  anything.  It  seems  it  is  the 
custom  with  some  seclaries  to  put  up  a  short  prayer  before 
this  meal  also.  His  reverend  brother  did  not  at  first  quite 
apprehend  him,  but  upon  an  explanation,  with  little  less 
importance  he  made  answer  that  it  was  not  a  custom  known 
in  his  church  :  in  which  courteous  evasion  the  other  ac- 
quiescing for  good  manners'  sake,  or  in  compliance  with 
a  weak  brother,  the  supplementary  or  tea  grace  was  waived 
altogether.  With  what  spirit  might  not  Lucian  have 
painted  two  priests,  of  his  religion,  playing  into  each  other's 
hands  the  compliment  of  performing  or  omitting  a  sacrifice, 
— the  hungry  God  meantime,  doubtful  of  his  incense,  with 
expectant  nostrils  hovering  over  the  two  flamens,  and  (as 
between  two  stools)  going  away  in  the  end  without  his 
supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  occasions  is  felt  to  want  rever- 
ence ;  a  long  one,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  escape  the  charge  of 
impertinence.  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  epigrammatic 
conciseness  with  which  that  equivocal  wag  (but  my  pleasant 
school-fellow)  C.  V.  L.,  when  importuned  for  a  grace, 
used  to  inquire,  first  slyly  leering  down  the  table,  "  Is 
there  no  clergyman  here  ?  " — significantly  adding,  "  thank 
G — ."  Nor  do  I  think  our  old  form  at  school  quite  per- 
tinent, where  we  were  used  to  preface  our  bald  bread-and- 
cheese-suppers  with  a  preamble,  connecting  with  that 
humble  blessing  a  recognition  of  benefits  the  most  awful 
and  overwhelming  to  the  imagination  which  religion  has 
to  offer.  Non  tunc  illis  erai  locus.  I  remember  we  Avere 
put  to  it  to  reconcile  the  phrase  "  good  creatures,"  upon 
which  the  blessing  rested,   with   the  fare  set  before  us, 
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rilfuOy  midefsUuMUng  that  expression  in  a  low  and  animal 
muft, — tin  loma  one  rccaH  hich  told  bow. 

to  tbafoldcn  days  of  Chris.  . .  >spitaller»  were 

iraal  to  hKW  onokinf  JoiuU  u{  roast  neat  mpon  Ibeir 
ilChtly  boards,  till  some  pious  benefactor,  eoouBiseratlag 
>be  daccnctes,  rather  than  the  palates,  of  the  diUdrea, 
mnmated  oar  flesh  for  garments,  and  gave  us — honeaeo 
t/tnna — trousers  Instead  of  mutton. 


DREAM   CHILDREN;  A   REVERIE 

CnxLOREN  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders,  when 
^heg  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imagination  to  the 
Donceptlon  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or  grandame, 
vhom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little 
Mies  crept  about  me  the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their 
Hreat-Kraadmothcr  Field,  who  lived  in  a  great  house  in 
ines  bigger  than  that  in  which  they 

i  bad  been  the  scene — so  at  least  it 

aas  gieaeraUy  believed  In  that  part  of  the  countiy— of  the 

traffic  Incidents  which  they  had  lately  become  familiar 

from  the   ballad  of  the  "  ChUdrcn  in  the  Wood." 

!_ .  :ain  it  Is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their 

enid  onde  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon 

'*  ~  rhimacy-piece  of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down 

le  Robin  Redbreasts ;  tUl  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled 

11  down  to  set  up  a  OMrble  one  of  mod  •  t  in  its 

itead,  with  no  story  upon  IL    Here  Ai  one  of 

her  dear  mother's  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called  uplfraidlni. 

Then  I  weal  on  to  say,  bow  religious  and  how  good  their 

ffcat-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected 

hy  everybody,  though  she  was  not  Indeed  the  mUlress  of 

this  great  bouse,  but  bad  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in 

some  re^>erts  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it 

too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  preferred  living 

in  a  newer  and  more  fashtonahia  auuttion  wbi>  id 

porrhaacd  somewheia  fai  the  adjaliih^  coimty  .  lU 

■t  In  a  manner  as  If  It  had  baea  her  own,  and 

MpUty  of  the  9aat  boose  hi  a  sart  whOa  she 

'    rwards  came  to  decay,  and  was  nearly 

all  Its  old  ornaments  stripped  and  carried 
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away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set  up 
and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  awaj 
the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  sticl 
them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Her( 
John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  that  would  be  foolist 
indeed."  And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die 
her  funeral  was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor 
and  some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for  man} 
miles  round,  to  show  their  respect  for  her  memory,  becaus( 
she  had  been  such  a  good  and  religious  woman  ;  so  gooc 
indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  ay,  and  i 
great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alict 
spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  gracefu 
person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was  ;  and  hoA^ 
in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer — here  Alice'; 
little  right  foot  played  an  involuntary  movement  till,  upor 
my  looking  grave,  it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  wa; 
saying,  in  the  county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer 
came  and  bowed  her  down  with  pain  ;  but  it  could  nevei 
bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  wen 
still  upright,  because  she  was  so  good  and  religious.  Ther 
I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chambei 
of  the  great  lone  house  ;  and  how  she  believed  that  ar 
apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding 
up  and  down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept, 
but  she  said  "  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  "  ; 
and  how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  1 
had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  sc 
good  or  religious  as  she — and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants. 
Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  to  looi 
courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  hei 
grandchildren,  having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holydays 
where  I  in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself. 
in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the  twelve  Caesars,  that  had 
been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would 
seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with  them  : 
how  I  never  could  be  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge 
mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-oul 
hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken  panels, 
with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out — sometimes  in  the 
spacious  old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I  had  almost  tc 
myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  a  solitary  gardening 
man  would  cross  me — and  how  the  nectarines  and  peaches 
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hung  upon  the  walla,  without  my  evtf  offering  to  plodi 

Umd,  beoiiiM  Ui«y  were  ttib*>kton  Iralt,  «■!«•■  sow  and 

thrn.—and  bccauM  I  had  nuM«  plwiire  !■  itnBIng  about 

!ig  the  old  mrlancholy-looking  yew-trees,  or  the  firs, 

•mU  picking  up  \^"  -"*  (triries,  and  the  fir-ap|4et,  which 

were  good  (or  n*  it  to  look  at — or  In  Ijring  aboat 

Qpoa  Uie  (rceh  griu  wan  all  the  fine  garden  smells  arooad 

m»— or  batddng  la  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy 

too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  ikmm 

.  warmth— or  in  watching  the  dace  that 

darted  to  and  fro  in  the  flsh-pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky  pike   hanging 

midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it  mocked  at 

their  impertinent  (riskings, — I  had  more  pleasure  in  these 

busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  oC 

peat.'  aes,  oranges,  and  such-like  commosi  baits 

of  c  re  John  shyly  deposited  back  upon  tbe 

plat'  nes,  which,  not  unobserved  by  Alice, 

he  1  itviding  with  her,  and  both  seemed 

willing  to  relinquish  tbem  for  the  present  as  irrelevant. 

Then,  in  somewhat  a  more  heightened  tone,  I  told  how, 

great-grandmother  Field  loved  all  her  grand- 

,^vi  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said  lo 

their  uncle,  John  L ,  because  he  was  so  handMHM 

and  q>irited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and. 
Instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  soma  of 
he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesooM  boras  he  eoald 
wfaeo  but  an  imp  do  bigger  than  thcnuchrui^  and  make 
rry  him  hidf  over  the  county  in  a  momtaHU  •»<>  Join 
hunters  when  there  wtra  any  out— and  yet  be  loved 
tbe  old  great  house  and  gardens  too.  but  had  too  muck 
spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their  honiwlaries    anil 
how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's  estate  as  brave  aa  he  vmt 
handsome,  to  tba  ndwlwtion  of  avwybody,  but  of  their 
irreat-frandaBotbcr  Pldd  »ost  especially ;  and  how  he  used 
^rry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  iMnO'ioolad  boy'- 
tie  was  good  bit  older  than  me    many  a  mOa  wImb  t 
could  not  walk  for  pain  ;— ond  bow  In  after  life  he  became 
lame-footed  too,  and  I  dkl  not  always  (1  fear)  make  allow- 
ances enough  for  hfan  when  he  was  Impatient  and  In  pain, 
nor  remember  sufficiently  how  coosiderata  be  hnd  beea  to 
me  when  I  was  lame  footed  ;  and  how  whaa  be  died,  tbimgh 
he  had  not  ban  dcnd  an  hour,  It  seemed  as  It  ho  hod  died 
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a  great  while  ago,  such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and 

death  ;  and  how  I  bore  his  death  as  I  thought  pretty  well 

at  first,  but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me  ;  and 

though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as 

I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed  him 

all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  I  had  loved 

him.     I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I  missed  his  crossness, 

and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again,  to  be  quarrelling  with 

him  (for  we  quarrelled  sometimes),  rather  than  not  have 

him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him,  as  he,  their 

poor  uncle,  must  have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his 

limb. — Here  the  children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their 

little  mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John, 

and  they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about 

their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty 

dead  mother.     Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in 

hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever, 

I  courted  the  fair  Alice  "W — n  ;  and  as  much  as  children 

could  understand,  I  explained  to  them  what  coyness,  and 

difficulty,  and  denial,  meant  in  maidens — when  suddenly 

turning  to  Alice,  the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at 

her  eyes  with  such   a  reality  of  re-presentment,   that  I 

became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or 

whose  that  bright  hair  was  ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both 

the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding, 

and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful 

features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which,  without 

speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of  speech  : 

'*  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  a1 

all.     The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father.     We  art 

nothing  ;  less  than  nothing,   and  dreams.     We  are  onl> 

what  might  have  been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedioui 

shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence 

and  a  name  " and  immediately  awaking,  I  found  mysel! 

quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  armchair,  where  I  had  faller 
asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side- 
but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone  for  ever. 
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DISTANT    CORRESPONDENTS 

In  a  UtUr  to  B,  F.,  Ewq.,  at  Sydnty,  Sem  Smith  Wattt 

XIy  Deam  F.— Wlien  I  think  how  welcome  the  sight  of  a 
letter  from  the  world  where  you  were  bom  must  be  to  you 
In  that  ttnuige  one  to  which  you  have  been  transplanted, 
I  feel  some  eompunctious  visiUngs  at  my  long  silence. 
But,  Indeed.  It  is  no  easy  effort  to  set  about  a  correspondence 
at  oar  distance.  The  weary  world  of  waters  between  us 
oppreaacs  the  Imagination.  It  is  difllcult  to  conceive  how 
a  scrawl  of  mine  should  ever  stretch  across  it.  It  is  a  sort 
of  presumption  to  expect  that  one's  thoughts  should  live 
ao  far.  It  Is  like  writing  for  poaterity ;  and  reminds  me 
of  one  of  l^Irs.  Rowe's  superscriptions.  "  Alcander  to 
Strephon  in  the  shades."  Cowley's  Post-Angel  is  no  more 
than  would  be  expedient  in  such  an  intercourse.  One 
drops  a  packet  at  Lombard- street,  and  in  twenty-four 
homs  a  friend  in  Cumberland  gets  it  as  fresh  as  if  it  came 
in  ke.  It  is  only  like  whispering  throogh  a  long  trumpet. 
Hot  snppoae  a  tube  let  down  from  the  moon,  with  yoondf 
at  one  end  and  the  man  at  the  other  ;  it  would  be  some  balk 
to  the  spirit  of  conversation,  if  you  knew  that  the  dialogue 
cxdianged  with  that  interesting  theosophist  would  take 
two  or  three  revolutions  of  a  higher  luminary  in  Its  passage. 
Yrt.  for  uuftht  I  know,  you  may  be  some  parasangs  nlgher 
that  pninitive  Idea — Plato's  man — than  we  in  P»»jpyiM* 
here  have  the  honour  to  reckon  ourselves. 

Epiatolary  matter  nsoally  compriseth  three  topics; 
news,  Ktttiaieot.  and  pons.  In  the  latter.  I  indoda  all 
now  stfteoi  subjects ;  or  subjecU  serious  in  themsdirts, 
but  treated  after  my  fashion,  non-^erkmsly. — And  first, 
for  news.  In  them  the  m^st  desirable  drcttmstance.  r 
snppose,  to  that  they  shall  be  true.     But  what 

can  I  have  that  what  I  now  send  you  for  truth  ^i 

before  yoa  get  it,  unaccountably  turn  into  a  lie  7  For 
iastancr,  o«r  mutual  friend  P.  is  at  this  present  writing— 
mg  No»— in  good  health,  and  enjoys  a  fair  share  of  woridly 
repntatlon.  You  are  glad  to  hear  It  Thto  Is  natural  and 
friendly.  But  at  thto  present  reading  mar  .Voa^-he 
may  poMlbly  be  In  the  Beach,  or  going  to  belianged,  whkh 
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in  reason  ought  to  abate  something  of  your  transport  (f.c.,' 
at  hearing  he  was  well,  etc.),  or  at  least  considerably  to 
modify  it.     I  am  going  to  the  play  this  evening,  to  have  a 
laugh  with  Munden.     You  have  no  theatre,  I  think  you 

told  me,  in  your  land  of  d d  realities.     You  naturally 

lick  your  lips,  and  envy  me  my  felicity.  Think  but  a 
moment,  and  you  will  correct  the  hateful  emotion.  Why, 
it  is  Sunday  morning  with  you,  and  1823.  This  confusion 
of  tenses,  this  grand  solecism  of  two  presents,  is  in  a  degree 
common  to  all  postage.  But  if  I  sent  you  word  to  Bath 
or  Devizes,  that  I  was  expecting  the  aforesaid  treat  this 
evening,  though  at  the  moment  you  received  the  intelligence 
my  full  feast  of  fun  would  be  over,  yet  there  would  be  for 
a  day  or  two  after,  as  you  would  well  know,  a  smack,  a 
relish  left  upon  my  mental  palate,  which  would  give  rational 
encouragement  for  you  to  foster  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
disagreeable  passion,  which  it  was  in  part  my  intention 
to  produce.  But  ten  months  hence,  your  en\'y  or  your 
sympathy  would  be  as  useless  as  a  passion  spent  upon  the 
dead.  Not  only  does  truth,  in  these  long  intervals,  un- 
essence  herself,  but  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot  venture  a 
crude  fiction,  for  the  fear  that  it  may  ripen  into  a  truth 
upon  the  voyage.     What  a  wild  improbable  banter  I  put 

upon  you,  some  three  years  since, of  Will  Weatherall 

having  married  a  servant-maid  1  I  remember  gravely 
consulting  you  how  we  were  to  receive  her — for  Will's 
wife  was  in  no  case  to  be  rejected  ;  and  your  no  less  serious 
replication  in  the  matter  ;  how  tenderly  you  advised  an 
abstemious  introduction  of  literary  topics  before  the  lady, 
with  a  caution  not  to  be  too  forward  in  bringing  on  the 
carpet  matters  more  within  the  sphere  of  her  intelligence  ; 
your  deliberate  judgment,  or  rather  wise  suspension  of 
sentence,  how  far  jacks,  and  spits,  and  mops,  could,  with 
propriety,  be  introduced  as  subjects  ;  whether  the  conscious 
avoiding  of  all  such  matters  in  discourse  would  not  have  a 
worse  look  than  the  taking  of  them  casually  in  our  way  ; 
in  what  manner  we  should  carry  ourselves  to  our  maid 
Becky,  Mrs.  William  Weatherall  being  by  ;  whether  we 
should  show  more  delicacy,  and  a  truer  sense  of  respect 
for  Will's  wife,  by  treating  Becky  with  our  customary 
chiding  before  her,  or  by  an  unusual  deferential  civility 
paid  to  Becky,  as  to  a  person  of  great  worth,  but  thrown 
by  the  caprice  of  fate  into  a  humble  station.     There  were 
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«iitfif«|ii^^  1  rgmcmbcr,  «■  boUi  Mm,  which  700  did  om 
tiM  iitwg  to  tUte  vlUi  the  pMdiloa  of  a  lawyer,  mftod 
to  tb«  fdOTWi  aC  •  MmmL  I  Hm^ad  hi  my  sleeve  at 
yottr  sotau  |ilii>iMiH.  when  lo  t  whfle  I  was  valuing  myself 
upon  this  ftan  pot  upon  yoa  in  New  South  Wales,  the  devil 
In  rnflland.  |eaIoos  possibly  of  any  Ue^hUdren  not  his 
own,  or  wofking  after  my  copy,  has  actually  Instigated  our 
triaad  (sot  three  days  since)  to  the  commission  of  a  matri- 
mmnf,  wMch  I  had  only  conjured  op  for  your  diversion. 
Wmian  Weatherall  has  married  Mrs.  Cotterel's  maid.  But 
to  toka  it  in  its  truest  sense,  you  will  see,  my  dear  F.,  that 
aawt  fkom  me  most  become  history  to  yoa ;  whldi  I  neither 
pNfMi  to  write,  DOT  indeed  care  modi  for  riding.  No 
peraoo,  oader  a  dtvfawr,  can,  with  any  prospect  of  veracity, 
condoct  a  correspondence  at  such  an  orniu  Irngth.  Two 
prophets,  indeed,  might  thus  intercha  iUgence  with 

effect ;  the  epoch  of  the  writer  (HabakkUKj  ialling  in  with 
the  tnie  preaeal  time  of  the  reeeK-er  (Daniel) ;  but  then  we 
are  no  prophets. 

Then  as  to  sentiment  It  fares  little  better  with  that 
This  kind  of  dish,  above  all,  requires  to  be  terved  up  hot, 
or  iaat  oS  In  water>plates,  that  yoor  friend  may  have  It 
dnoat  as  warm  as  yourself.  If  it  have  time  to  cool,  it  is 
the  most  tasteless  of  all  cold  meats.  I  have  often  smiled 
at  a  eooceit  of  the  late  Lord  C  It  seems  that  travelling 
sowanhere  aboot  Geneva,  he  came  to  some  pretty  green 
sp«tt  or  nook,  where  a  willow,  or  ioaoChtaig.  hong  to 
faatasUealty  and  Invitingly  over  a  stream— was  It  f — or  a 
rock  t— 00  matter— hot  the  stlUoess  and  the  repose,  after 
a  waary  Joomcy,  *tls  likely,  to  a  laogold  moment  of  his 
Lordship's  hot,  rsatkas  life,  so  took  his  fimcy  that  he  could 
ImoglBe  oo  place  so  proper,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to 
lay  his  bones  hi.  This  was  all  very  natural  and  excosabla 
as  a  settdnMot,  asd  ihawt  hie  character  In  a  very  plfailag 
light.  But  when  tnm  a  passing  seatimeai  it  came  to  be 
an  act ;  anU  when,  by  a  poaltlva  tfitamitary  itlipaart, 
his  remains  were  actoaBy  carried  aB  Uwt  way  from  Bm^ 
land;  who  waa  tbcrt,  aana  despwato  sentlmeat^iitt 
excepted,  that  did  not  aak  the  qoeaHas,  Why  oooM  Ml 
his  Lordship  hava  foond  a  spot  aa  talltary.  a  Mok  at 
romantic  tree  as  green  and  (x-ndent,  with  a  itrsam  at  eBi> 
bkaatk  to  his  purpose,  in  Surrey,  to  Dorset,  or  hi  Devon  T 
CoMilva  the  tentlflMat  boarded  op,  IMghted,  entered  at 
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the  Custom  House  (startling  the  tide-waiters  with  the 
novelty)  hoisted  into  a  ship.  Conceive  it  pawed  about 
and  handled  between  the  rude  jests  of  tarpaulin  ruffians — - 
a  thing  of  its  delicate  texture — the  salt  bilge  wetting  it  till 
it  became  as  vapid  as  a  damaged  lustring.  Suppose  it  in 
material  danger  (mariners  have  some  superstition  about 
sentiments)  of  being  tossed  over  in  a  fresh  gale  to  some 
propitiatory  shark  (spirit  of  Saint  Gothard,  save  us  from 
a  quietus  so  foreign  to  the  deviser's  purpose  1)  but  it  has 
happily  evaded  a  fishy  consummation.  Trace  it  then  to 
its  lucky  landing — at  Lyons  shall  we  say  ? — I  have  not  the 
map  before  me — jostled  upon  four  men's  shoulders — baiting 
at  this  town — stopping  to  refresh  at  t'other  village — waiting 
a  passport  here,  a  licence  there  ;  the  sanction  of  the  magis- 
tracy in  this  district,  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastics 
in  that  canton  ;  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  its  destination, 
tired  out  and  jaded,  from  a  brisk  sentiment  into  a  feature 
of  silly  pride  or  tawdry  senseless  affectation.  How  few 
sentiments,  my  dear  F.,  I  am  afraid  we  can  set  down,  in 
the  sailor's  phrase,  as  quite  seaworthy. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  agreeable  levities,  which  though  con- 
temptible in  bulk,  are  the  twinkling  corpuscula  which  should 
irradiate  a  right  friendly  epistle — your  puns  and  small 
jests  are,  I  apprehend,  extremely  circumscribed  in  their 
sphere  of  action.  They  are  so  far  from  a  capacity  of  being 
packed  up  and  sent  beyond  sea,  they  will  scarcely  endure 
to  be  transported  by  hand  from  this  room  to  the  next. 
Their  vigour  is  as  the  instant  of  their  birth.  Their  nutri- 
ment for  their  brief  existence  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  the  bystanders  :  or  this  last  is  the  fine  slime  of  Nilus — 
the  melior  luius — whose  maternal  recipiency  is  as  necessary 
as  the  sol  pater  to  their  equivocal  generation.  A  pun  hath 
a  hearty  kind  of  present  ear-kissing  smack  with  it ;  you 
can  no  more  transmit  it  in  its  pristine  flavour  than  you 
can  send  a  kiss. — Have  you  not  tried  in  some  instances  to 
palm  off  a  yesterday's  pun  upon  a  gentleman,  and  has  it 
answered  ?  Not  but  it  was  new  to  his  hearing,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  come  new  from  you.  It  did  not  hitch  in.  It 
was  like  picking  up  at  a  village  ale-house  a  two-days  old 
newspaper.  You  have  not  seen  it  before,  but  you  resent 
the  stale  thing  as  an  affront.  This  sort  of  merchandise 
above  all  requires  a  quick  return.  A  pun,  and  its  recogni- 
tory  laugh,  must  be  co-instantaneous.    The  one  is  the 
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brisk  lightning,  the  other  tiM  Icree  thunder.  A  moment's 
Intenral,  and  the  link  Is  sni|ipo<l  A  pun  U  reflected  firom 
•  MsmTs  faeo  as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would  consult  kis 
tweet  vtsaomy.  If  the  polished  surface  were  two  or  three 
Blsales  (not  to  speak  of  twelve  months,  my  dear  P.)  hi 
ghrlag  back  lu  copy  ? 

I  cuwol  Image  to  mysrif  whcreabr  are.    When 

I  try  to  fix  it,  Pclrr  Wtikins's  lslan<i  ^  across  me. 

yon  seem  to  be  in  the  Hade*  ol  Thiepa.  I  see 
prying  among  you  with  his  perpetual  fmitleae 
What  most  you  be  willing  by  this  time  to  gtve 

Isr  the  sight  of  an  honest  man  t     You  mt--      >-nve 

fargettea  how  me  look.    And  tell  me  what  tes 

do  t  are  they  Ui**T*ng  all  day  long  t  Mercuui  tieavoi  t 
eriMit  piupeity  am  stand  against  soch  a  depredation  I 
TiM  kangaroos — ^yoor  Aberlglnrs  do  they  keep  thdr 
primithre  staapUdty  on-Enrope-tainted.  with  those  little 
short  fore  pods,  locking  like  a  lesson  framed  by  nature 
to  the  pickpocket  I  Marry,  for  diving  into  fobs  they  are 
rather  lamely  provided  d  priori ;  but  if  the  hue  and  cry 
were  once  up.  they  would  show  as  fair  a  pair  of  hind-shifters 
as  the  expertest  loco-motor  in  the  colony.  We  hear  the 
meet  fanprobable  tales  at  this  distance.  Pray  is  it  true  that 
the  sretmg  Spertaoa  among  yno  are  horn  with  six  Angers, 
erhldl  speOs  their  scanning  T— It  must  look  very  odd  ;  but 
nse  reeoBcOes.  For  their  scansion,  it  is  less  to  be  regretted  ; 
for  if  thry  take  it  into  thdr  heads  to  he  poets.  It  is  odds 
but  thry  turn  out.  the  greater  part  of  them,  yOe  idagiarlsts. 
Is  there  much  difference  to  see.  too.  between  the  son  oC  o 
th**f  and  the  grandson t  or  where  does  the  taint  stop? 
Do  yea  bleadi  In  three  or  to  foor  gmtnUoM  ?  I  have 
qocstiens  to  pot.  bat  ten  Dclphie  ^royages  can  bo 
to  a  shorter  ttaae  than  It  will  take  to  satitfy  my 
•craples.  Do  yoo  grow  yonr  own  hemp  T— What  is  yoor 
stapletmde^  egdosi^e  of  the  nottonal  ptol^ierien.  I  mean  t 
YonrlockamlllM,  I  take  it.  are  seme  of  yonr  pent  cipltaMsta. 
I  am  tasenrtbly  chatting  to  yoo  as  fanriUarly  as  when  we 
nsed  to  cxdmofs  good-morrows  oat  of  oar  old  contignooi 
vtedowB.  to  pomp-funed  Hare  Coart  to  the  Temple.  Why 
did  yoa  ever  leave  that  qaiet  corner  Y— Why  did  I T— with 
Its  complement  of  ionr  poor  elms,  ffeom  whom  miidie  iljtd 
barks,  the  theme  of  Jestk^  mrallsiB,  I  pMosd  WKf  flitt 
ladybirds  I    My  heart  Is  m  dry  «  that  spring  soi 
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proves  in  a  thirsty  August,  when  I  revert  to  the  space  that 
is  between  us  ;  a  length  of  passage  enough  to  render  obsolete 
the  phrases  of  our  English  letters  before  they  can  reach 
you.  But  while  I  talk  I  think  you  hear  me, — thoughts 
dallying  with  vain  surmise — 

Aye  me  !  while  thee  the  seas  and  sounding  shores 
Hold  far  away. 

Come  back,  before  I  am  grown  into  a  very  old  man,  so 
as  you  shall  hardly  know  me.  Come,  before  Bridget  walks 
on  crutches.  Girls  whom  you  left  children  have  become 
sage  matrons  while  you  are  tarrying  there.  The  blooming 
]\Iiss  W — r  (you  remember  Sally  W — r)  called  upon  us 
yesterday,  an  aged  crone.  Folks  whom  you  knew  die  off 
every  year.  Formerly,  I  thought  that  death  was  wearing 
out, — I  stood  ramparted  about  with  so  many  healthy 
friends.  The  departure  of  J.  W.,  two  springs  back,  cor- 
rected my  delusion.  Since  then  the  old  divorcer  has  been 
busy.  If  you  do  not  make  haste  to  return,  there  will  be 
little  left  to  greet  you,  of  me,  or  mine. 


THE    PRAISE   OF    CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

I  LIKE  to  meet  a  sweep — understand  me — not  a  grown 
sweeper — old  chimney-sweepers  are  bj'  no  means  attractive 
— but  one  of  those  tender  novices,  blooming  through  their 
first  nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  quite  effaced 
from  the  cheek — such  as  come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or 
somewhat  earlier,  with  their  little  professional  notes  sound- 
ing like  the  peep-peep  of  a  young  sparrow ;  or  liker  to  the 
matin  lark  should  I  pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents 
not  seldom  anticipating  the  sunrise  ? 

I  have  a  kindly  yearning  towards  these  dim  specks — 
poor  blots — innocent  blacknesses — 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own  growth — 
these  almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without 
assumption ;  and  from  their  little  pulpits  (the  tops  of 
chimneys),  in  the  nipping  air  of  a  December  morning, 
preach  a  lesson  of  patience  to  mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was  to 
witness  their  operation  1  to  see  a  chit  no  bigger  than  one's 
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Ktf,  fntcr,  one  knew  not.  by  what  pre  cm.  Into  what  \ 
tbo  fmmm  Arrmi— to  pursue  him  bi  ImofliMtion,  M  bt 
went  Mmndlng  on  throuKh  so  many  dark  ttUUaf  emrtras, 
honM  ilUKles  I  to  ihudder  with  the  Mea  that  **  now,  tardy 
bt  nwt  be  loot  tor  over  I " — to  revivo  at  hearing  his  feeble 
of  Jlito^ned  daylight — and  then  (O  ftohiMa  of 
I)  running  out  of  doors,  to  come  Just  in  time  to  see 
tba  table  pbMioaienoa  emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished 
of  Mt  art  irtetariout  Uke  some  flag  waved  over  a 
cUadd  t  I  teem  to  rcmrmher  havtnf  been  told, 
dwt  a  bad  tweep  wat  once  left  in  .i  stark  with  bto  brash, 
to  bMUcale  vMch  way  the  wind  blew.  It  was  an  awftal 
tpcctade,  ecrtahily;  not  much  unlike  the  old  stage  direction 
In  Madfeth,  where  the  "Apparition  of  a  difld  crowned, 
with  ft  tree  In  his  hand,  rises." 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry  in  thy 
early  ramblet,  it  b  good  to  give  him  a  penny. — it  is  better 
to  give  btan  twopence.  If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to 
the  proper  tmnblet  of  bit  bard  oecvpation.  a  pair  of  kibed 
heels  (no  wiowial  aeeoipanlnwnt)  be  tupei added,  tba 
demand  on  thy  bnmanlty  will  surely  rise  to  a  tester. 

Tbert  is  a  compotlHon.  the  grovnd-work  of  whidi  I 
hKf  nndartlood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  'ydept  sasaafrat. 
Tbit  wood  boSed  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with 
an  Infntioa  9i  mfliK  and  mgar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  ddkacy 
beyond  the  China  Immry.  I  know  not  how  thy  palate 
may  rdlsb  It ;  for  raysdf,  with  eirery  deference  to  the 
Judidont  Mr.  Read,  who  batb  tiote  ont  of  mind  kept  open 
a  diop  (Ibe  only  one  be  avert  In  London)  for  the  vending 
of  bit  "  wbolceome  and  pleaiant  bavtraft,"  on  tbe  sooth 
tide  of  Fleet  Street,  at  tbon  approndMat  Bridge  Street— 
tkt  anljjf  galtplan  homm  I  have  never  yet  adventured  to 
dip  mj  vn  parttralar  lip  in  a  basin  of  hU  commended 
ingredlenta— a  caatloat  premonition  to  tba  alfaetatlet 
constantly  vhitpcrinf  to  me,  that  my  ttomaeb  mntt  In- 
IdMbly,  witb  an  dne  eourieay,  dcdine  It  Yet  I  have  teen 
palates,  otherwise  not  unlnstructed  in  dletetlcal  degandti^ 
•np  it  up  with  avidity. 

I  know  not  by  what  particniar  eaniormation  of  the  orfn 
It  happens,  but  I  have  alwayt  floand  that  this  eompodtioa 
b  miprtthirtr  giaUfybig  ta  tbe  palate  of  a  yonng  ddmney- 
iwceper—wbetbtr  tbe  oOy  pariidet  (taiial^at  It  tttgbtly 
oleaghiont)  do  attenuate  and  soften  tba  imghMOi  eoncre* 
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tions,  which  are  sometimes  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  unfledged  practitioners  ; 
or  whether  Nature,  sensible  that  she  had  mingled  too  much 
of  bitter  wood  in  the  lot  of  these  raw  victims,  caused  to 
grow  out  of  the  earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  lenitive — 
but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible  taste  or  odour  to  the  senses 
of  a  young  chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a  delicate  excite- 
ment comparable  to  this  mixture.  Being  penniless,  they 
will  yet  hang  their  black  heads  over  the  ascending  steam, 
to  gratify  one  sense  if  possible,  seemingly  no  less  pleased 
than  those  domestic  animals — cats — when  they  purr  over 
a  new-found  sprig  of  valerian.  There  is  something  more 
in  these  sympathies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Read  boasteth,  not  without  reason,  that 
his  is  the  only  Salopian  house  ;  yet  be  it  known  to  thee, 
reader — if  thou  art  one  who  keepest  what  are  called  good 
hours,  thou  art  haply  ignorant  of  the  fact — he  hath  a  race 
of  industrious  imitators,  who  from  stalls,  and  under  open 
sky,  dispense  the  same  savoury  mass  to  humbler  customers, 
at  that  dead  time  of  the  dawn,  when  (as  extremes  meet) 
the  rake,  reeling  home  from  his  midnight  cups,  and  the 
hard-handed  artisan  leaving  his  bed  to  resume  the  pre- 
mature labours  of  the  day,  jostle,  not  unfrequently  to  the 
manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former,  for  the  honours  of  the 
pavement.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  summer,  between  the 
expired  and  the  not  yet  relumined  kitchen-fires,  the  kennels 
of  our  fair  metropolis  give  forth  their  least  satisfactory 
odours.  The  rake,  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o'ernight 
vapours  in  more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume, 
as  he  passeth  ;  but  the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses 
the  fragrant  breakfast. 

This  is  saloop — the  precocious  herb-woman's  darling — 
the  delight  of  the  early  gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking 
cabbages  by  break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to  Covent 
Garden's  famed  piazzas — the  delight,  and  oh  1  I  fear,  too 
often  the  envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.  Him  shouldst 
thou  haply  encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over 
the  grateful  steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin  (it 
will  cost  thee  but  three-halfpennies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate 
bread  and  butter  (an  added  halfpenny) — so  may  thy  culin- 
ary fires,  eased  of  the  o'ercharged  secretions  from  thy 
worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up  a  lighter  volume  to  the 
welkin — so  may  the  descending  soot  never  taint  thy  costly 
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loupi  por  tb0  odioat  cry,  qakk-readiiai 
•tntt  to  tlntt,  «f  tlM  AtmI  cMmiMv,  InvlU  Um  nitUii« 
UN*  a<|«cwit  parfahw,  to  dittturb  for  ■  catoal 
thy  p<aoe  and  podcet  1 

I  MH  by  nature  rxtrrme^  tmoeptible  ol  tlfcct  adronU  ; 
ibe  Jcen  tmd  launu  o(  ihe  populace ;  the  low-bred  iriumpb 
UMy  display  over  tbe  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stock  ing,  of 
a  ganflttnan  Yet  can  1  endure  the  Jocularity  of  a  young 
swoap  with  something  more  than  forgiveness. — In  the  last 
wlBlar  hat  oaa»  podag  along  Chcapside  with  Biy  accmloMad 
pmdpHalia»  whea  I  walk  westward,  a  treachatoaa  didt 

Might  BM  upon  my  back  In  an  lostant.     I  scrambled  op 

Ui  pain  and  shaom  ammgh — ^yet  oatwardly  trying  to  faea 
it  down,  as  if  nothiiv  had  happaaad  when  the  ragvlth 
grta  of  one  of  thceo  jroong  wits  eneoantered  me.  Thcto 
be  stood,  pointing  me  out  with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob, 
and  to  a  poor  woman  ( I  suppose  his  mother)  in  particular, 
till  the  tears  (or  the  exquisiteaem  ol  the  fhn  (so  he  thought 
It)  woifced  thamadvat  oat  ai  the  carMTt  of  his  poor  red  eyes, 
red  Iram  ma«y  m  pwvlawi  waaping,  and  soolrinflamed,  yol 
twiakllBff  thiMgh  aU  with  such  a  Joy,  simtdiwl  oot  oC 
dcaalatioB.  that  Hafarth— but  Hogarth  has  gat  Mm  already 
(how  cottld  ha  miss  him  ?)  hi  the  March  to  FlMhley,  piaalBf 
at  the  pisman — there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  In  the  picture, 
irrcmovaMa,  as  If  the  Jest  was  to  last  for  ever — with  soeh 
a  maKhnum  of  glee,  and  minimnm  of  mischief,  in  his  mirth, 
— ^for  the  grin  of  a  gennine  sweep  hath  alMolutdy  no  maliaa 
in  it— that  1  eoold  have  been  cwHaaf,  if  tha  honour  of  a 
gentleman  ntfght  endnra  it,  to  hava  lawalnad  his  hott  ami 
his  mockery  tlU  nsklaigbt. 

1  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  tha  sadactlwaaw  of  what 
are  callad  a  Sm  set  of  teeth.  Every  pata'  o(  vaqr  lipt  <tha 
ladies  most  pardon  me)  Is  a  casket  presmnahly  hoMtaii 
such  Jewels;  but.  methiaks,  they  shoold  take  leave  to 
**  air "  them  as  frugaUy  as  pasiihie.  Tha  Ana  lady,  or 
Una  gsntleman,  who  show  me  their  taath,  show  am  banes. 
Yet  most  1  confess,  that  from  the  month  of  a  troe  sweep 
a  display  (even  to  aataatattaw)  of  thorn  whtto  and  shfaqp 

and  an  aUowahla  pkca  of  foppery.    It  Is.  at  when 

A 
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It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct ;  a 
badge  of  better  days  ;  a  hint  of  nobility  : — and,  doubtless, 
under  the  obscuring  darkness  and  double  night  of  their 
forlorn  disguisement,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood,  and 
gentle  conditions,  derived  from  lost  ancestry,  and  a  lapsed 
pedigree.  The  premature  apprenticements  of  these  tender 
victims  give  but  too  much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clan- 
destine and  almost  infantile  abductions ;  the  seeds  of 
civility  and  true  courtesy,  so  often  discernible  in  these 
young  grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for)  plainly 
hint  at  some  forced  adoptions ;  many  noble  Rachels 
mourning  for  their  children,  even  in  our  days,  countenance 
the  fact ;  the  tales  of  fairy  spiriting  may  shadow  a  lament- 
able verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu  be 
but  a  solitary  instance  of  good  fortune  out  of  many  irre- 
parable and  hopeless  defiliations. 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a  few  years 
since — under  a  ducal  canopy — (that  seat  of  the  Howards 
is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in 
which  the  late  duke  was  especially  a  connoisseur) — en- 
circled with  curtains  of  delicatest  crimson,  with  starry 
coronets  inwoven — folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter 
and  softer  than  the  lap  where  Venus  lulled  Ascanius — 
was  discovered  by  chance,  after  all  methods  of  search  had 
failed,  at  noonday,  fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney-sweeper. 
The  little  creature,  having  somehow  confounded  his  passage 
among  the  intricacies  of  those  lordly  chimneys,  by  some 
unknown  aperture  had  alighted  upon  this  magnificent 
chamber ;  and,  tired  with  his  tedious  explorations,  was 
unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to  repose,  which 
he  there  saw  exhibited  ;  so  creeping  between  the  sheets 
very  quietly,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept 
like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Castle. — 
But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a  confirmation  of 
what  I  had  just  hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct 
was  at  work  in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable 
that  a  poor  child  of  that  description,  with  whatever  weari- 
ness he  might  be  visited,  w^ould  have  ventured,  under  such 
a  penalty  as  he  would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover 
the  sheets  of  a  Duke's  bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay  himself 
down  between  them,  when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  pre- 
sented an  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his  pretensions — 
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U  this  probable,  I  would  a»k,  if  Um  great  power  of  natnre, 
which  1  ooDlend  for,  had  not  beat  auntfaatad  withtai  hta, 
pnMDpting  to  iha  adventttraf  DoobUaaa  tkli  yomg 
nablamaa  {tar  ancb  my  miiid  misgtvaa  ma  that  be  maal 
ba|  «aa  alliiiad  bj  aome  memory,  not  amooating  to  full 
ooatckNHMaa*  of  hia  oooditioa  in  infancy,  trtMn  Im  waa 
■aad  to  ba  Itppod  by  his  mother,  or  hto  nurse,  in  Just  sach 
iboata  as  be  tliere  found,  into  which  he  was  now  hot 
creeping  back  as  into  his  proper  incunabula,  and  resting- 
pInoB.— By  no  otticr  theory  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a 
pta  aaistent  state  (as  I  may  call  it),  can  I  explain  a  deed 
ao  TBntnrotts,  and,  indeed,  upon  any  oUier  system,  so 
ladacwmi^  in  tliis  temlar,  bot  nnsenionabia,  sleeper. 

My  pleMant  fMand  Jem  Wliite  was  so  Impresaed  with  a 
beilsf  of  mahimorphoaes  lllce  this  fkvquenUy  taking  plaea, 
thai  la  aama  aart  to  revena  tbo  wrongs  of  forinaa  in-tbem 
poar  dMmgdttngB,  bo  InstUnted  an  annnal  feast  of  dilmney* 
sweepers,  at  whidi  it  was  his  pleasure  to  oOldate  as  hort 
and  waiter.  It  was  a  lolemn  supper  held  in  Smithfldd, 
apon  tbo  yearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Cards  were  issued  a  week  l>efore  to  the  master-sweeps  in 
and  alMut  ttic  matropolis,  confining  tlte  iarltatkm  to  their 
yoonger  fry.  Now  and  tlien  an  elderly  strlpHng  would 
gat  In  among  as,  and  l>e  good-naturedly  winked  at ;  but 
oar  awbi  body  were  Infantry.  One  unfortunate  wigbt, 
indaad,  who,  relying  upon  his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded 
Into  our  party,  but  by  tokens  was  providentially 
in  time  to  be  no  diimney-swceper  (all  Is  not 
soot  which  looks  so),  waa  qoaltad  out  of  the  presence  with 
ladtgnatloa,  as  aot  bavtog  on  tbo  weddiiv 
It ;  balia  geaeral  tbo  greotatt  banaoay  piatafcd. 
Tba  place  dmaaa  waa  a  eonvenieat  spot  aamng  tbo  peaa, 
at  tba  aortb  sida  aC  tba  fair,  aot  so  fhr  dbtaat  as  to  be 
to  tba  egreaaMa  babbab  of  that  vanity,  but 
aot  to  baobvlaas  le  tba  biterraptien  of  e\Try 
giplag  spectator  fai  It.  Tba  gaaaU  asaeoMed  aboot  sevaa. 
la  tbaaa  littla  taaqiorary  perloara  tbraa  tables  were  spread 
with  aapsty;  aot  ao  too  as  snbataatlal,  aad  at  every  board 
a  comely  hostaw  presided  witb  ber  pea  of  hissing  saai^w. 
Tba  aoetifla  of  tba  yeaag  rogaw  dinled  at  tba  savoar. 
Jansw  Wbita,  as  bead  waiter,  bad  cbarga  ef  tiM  ant  table  t 
and  myself,  witb  oar  trasty  companloa  BtgDd,  otdhMaty 
tutaitUttd  to  the  otbcr  two.    There  was  clambering  and 
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jostling,  you  may  be  sure,  who  should  get  at  the  first  table, 
for  Rochester  in  his  maddest  days  could  not  have  done 
the  humours  of  the  scene  with  more  spirit  than  my  friend. 
After  some  general  expression  of  thanks  for  the  honour 
the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural  ceremony  was 
to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame  Ursula  (the  fattest 
of  the  three),  that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half-blessing, 
half-cursing  "  the  gentleman,"  and  imprint  upon  her 
chaste  lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat  the  universal  host 
would  set  up  a  shout  that  tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds 
of  grinning  teeth  startled  the  night  with  their  brightness. 
O  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers  lick  in  the 
unctuous  meat,  with  his  more  unctuous  sayings — how  he 
would  fit  the  tit-bits  to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the 
lengthier  links  for  the  seniors — how  he  would  intercept 
a  moj-sel  even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young  desperado,  de- 
claring it  "  must  to  the  pan  again  to  be  browned,  for  it 
was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's  eating  " — how  he  would 
recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of 
kissing-crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them  all  to 
have  a  care  of  cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their  best 
patrimony, — how  genteelly  he  would  deal  about  the  small 
ale,  as  if  it  were  wine,  naming  the  brewer,  and  protesting, 
if  it  were  not  good,  he  should  lose  their  custom  ;  with  a 
special  recommendation  to  wipe  the  lip  before  drinking. 
Then  we  had  our  toasts—"  the  King," — "  the  Cloth," — 
which,  whether  they  understood  or  not,  was  equally 
diverting  and  flattering  ;  and  for  a  crowning  sentiment, 
which  never  failed,  "  May  the  Brush  supersede  the  Laurel  I  " 
All  these,  and  fifty  other  fancies,  which  were  rather  felt 
than  comprehended  by  his  guests,  would  he  utter,  standing 
upon  tables,  and  prefacing  every  sentiment  with  a  "  Gentle- 
men, give  me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so,"  which  was  a 
prodigious  comfort  to  those  young  orphans  ;  every  now 
and  then  stuffing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  did  not  do  to  be 
squeamish  on  these  occasions)  Indiscriminate  pieces  of 
those  reeking  sausages,  which  pleased  them  mightily,  and 
was  the  savouriest  part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Goldon  lads  and  lasses  mnst, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust — • 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  suppers 
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iMirt  kMg  eeftsed.  He  carried  away  with  htai  batf  tkt 
Urn  of  Um  worid  when  he  died — of  my  worid  at  laMt. 
iOt  oM  cUtntt  look  for  him  among  the  pent ;  and,  miMtai 
Mai,  raptooch  the  altered  feast  of  SL  BartbolonMir,  tmd 
tho  gtory  of  Saithfleld  departed  for  ever. 


A    COMPLAINT    OF    THE   DKCAY    OF 
BEGGARS   IN  THE   METROPOLIS 

Trb  ol  iwotpliig  bcaom  of  aodetarian  reformatton — 
your  only  modern  Alddes*  dob  to  rid  the  time  of  \is 
abutes— is  uplift  with  many-handed  nrav  •  ^nate  the 

last  fluttering   tatters  of   the   bugbear  irv    from 

the  metropolis.  Script,  wallets,  bags — staves,  dogs,  and 
crutches — the  whole  mendicant  fraternity,  with  atl  thair 
baggage,  are  fast  posting  out  of  the  purtieus  of  thte  eleventh 
pertecotion.  From  the  crowded  crossing,  from  the 
tMtmt  of  streets  and  turnings  of  alleys,  the  parting 
"riUus  of  Paggary  Is  "  with  sighing  sent." 

I  do  not  l^ipiove  of  this  wholesale  going  to  work,  this 
iraportimat  chmkIo,  or  Mlum  ad  exterminationtm,  pro- 
dateed  ngalost  a  spedea.  Much  good  might  be  suclced 
f  1  oiu  tlMsa  BegigBFia 

T^nj  wara  the  oldest  and  the  honoorablest  form  of 
pawpcrisou  Their  appeals  were  to  onr  common  nature  : 
lets  revolting  to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to  be  a  suppliant 
to  tiM  partioilar  Iramoors  or  caprice  of  any  fellow-creature, 
or  set*  of  fcBow-€reatur<  'or  sodetarian.    Tbalra 

were  the  only  rates  u:  i  tba  Unrf,  wngiaHgwl 

In  tiM  osaassment. 

Tliert  WM  a  dignity  springing  from  the  very  depth  of 
tbdr  dcaalatlen :  as  to  be  naked  is  to  be  so  much  nearer 
to  the  bdng  a  man.  than  to  go  in  livery. 

The  9«atcat  spirits  have  fdt  this  in  thdr  reverses  ; 
and  when  Diooyshn  from  king  turned  schoolraastar,  do 
wa  fed  aajrthing  towards  him  but  contempt?  GmM 
Vandyke  hafva  oiada  •  pietore  of  blm,  swaying  •  fertda  Hr 
a  sceptre.  wMck  woaM  iMvo  affected  o«r  mtods  with  tiM 
soma  barole  pity.  tlM  smm  compaadonate  admhvtioa, 
with  wMdi  are  rsfifd  hit  Balisnrtas  bagging  for  an  oMas  Y 
Would  the  moral  hava  boan  mora  ipveefal,  mora  pathetic  T 
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The  Blind  Beggar  in  the  legend — the  father  of  pretty 
Bessy — whose  story  doggrel  rhymes  and  alehouse  signs 
cannot  so  degrade  or  attenuate  but  that  some  sparks  of 
a  lustrous  spirit  will  shine  through  the  disguisements — 
this  noble  Earl  of  Cornwall  (as  indeed  he  was)  and  memor- 
able sport  of  fortune,  fleeing  from  the  unjust  sentence  of 
his  liege  lord,  stript  of  all,  and  seated  on  the  flowering 
green  of  Bethnal,  with  his  more  fresh  and  springing 
daughter  by  his  side,  illumining  his  rags  and  his  beggary — 
would  the  child  and  parent  have  cut  a  better  figure  doing 
the  honours  of  a  counter,  or  expiating  their  fallen  condition 
upon  the  three-foot  eminence  of  some  sempstering  shop- 
board  ? 

In  tale  or  history  your  Beggar  is  ever  the  just  antipode 
to  your  King.  The  poets  and  romancical  writers  (as  dear 
Margaret  Newcastle  would  call  them),  when  they  would 
most  sharply  and  feelingly  paint  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
never  stop  till  they  have  brought  down  their  hero  in  good 
earnest  to  rags  and  the  wallet.  The  depth  of  the  descent 
illustrates  the  height  he  falls  from.  There  is  no  medium 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  imagination  without  offence. 
There  is  no  breaking  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  his 
palace,  must  divest  him  of  his  garments,  till  he  answer 
"  mere  nature  "  ;  and  Cresseid,  fallen  from  a  prince's  love, 
must  extend  her  pale  arms,  pale  with  other  whiteness  than 
of  beauty,  supplicating  lazar  alms  with  bell  and  clap-dish. 

The  Lucian  wits  knew  this  very  well ;  and,  with  a 
converse  policy,  when  they  would  express  scorn  of  greatness 
without  the  pity,  they  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades 
cobbling  shoes,  or  a  Semiramis  getting  up  foul  linen. 

How  would  it  sound  in  song,  that  a  great  monarch  had 
declined  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  a  baker  1  yet 
do  we  feel  the  imagination  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the 
"  true  ballad,"  where  King  Cophetua  woos  the  beggar 
maid  ? 

Pauperism,  pauper,  poor  man,  are  expressions  of  pity, 
but  pity  alloyed  with  contempt.  No  one  properly  contemns 
a  Beggar.  Poverty  is  a  comparative  thing,  and  each 
degree  of  it  is  mocked  by  its  "  neighbour  grice."  Its  poor 
rents  and  comings-in  are  soon  summed  up  and  told.  Its 
pretences  to  property  are  almost  ludicrous.  lis  pitiful 
attempts  to  save  excite  a  smile.  Every  scornful  com- 
panion can  weigh  his  trifle-bigger  purse  against  it.    Poor 
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man  rtproacho  .  is  with  knpoUtic 

mention  o(  bU  condition,  tiis  own  being  •  shmto  b«ttcr, 
while  the  rich  pass  by  and  Jeer  at  both.  No  rascally 
comparative  insults  a  Beggar,  or  thinks  of  weighing  punea 
with  him.  Me  is  not  in  the  scale  of  comparison.  He  to 
not  under  the  measure  o(  properly.  He  confessedly  hath 
none,  in  a  dog  or  a  sheep.    No  one  twitteth 

him  vk.  .on  above  his  means.    No  one  accusca 

him  of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him  with  mock  hmniUly. 
Vonc  foslle  with  him  for  the  wall,  or  pick  quarrels  tor 

.y  neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him 
......     .-.u  man  sues  him.     No  man  goes  to 

If  I  were  not  the  independent  gentleman 
'han  I  would  be  a  retainer  to  the  great, 
>  poor  relation,  I  would  choose,  out  of 

catnessofmy  a  Beggar. 

'proachofpo\  Tlimai'i 

'.jnia  of  hto  prolsMUon,  his  tenure, 
in  which  be  to  expected  to  show 
1>>.  to  never  out  of  the  fashion,  or 

*  ..  u»«...»..^<,,  u^^iind  iL    He  to  not  required  to  put 

rt  mourning.     He  wearcth  all  colours,  fearing  none. 
:  ui  costume  hath  ui  '  .  change  than  the  Quaker's. 

lie  to  the  only  ma;.  crse  who  to  not  obliged  la 

study  appearances.  The  ups  and  downs  of  tha  warid 
concern  him  no  longer.  He  alone  continoeth  in  one  stay. 
Tha  price  of  stock  or  land  aUcctetb  him  not  The  fluctua- 
tions of  agricultural  or  commercial  prosperity  touch  him 
not,  or  at  worst  but  dumgi  hto  customers.  He  to  not 
^xpect<^'*  ''^  '^f-come  bail  or  surety  for  any  one.  No  man 
troob!  with  questioning  hto  religion  or  politics, 

lie  to  tnc  oniy  free  man  in  the  onivcna. 

The  Mendicants  of  thto  great  dty  were  so  many  of  her 
sights,  her  lions.  I  can  no  more  spare  tbcm  than  I  could 
tJM  Cries  of  London.  Ko  comer  of  a  streai  to  compleU 
wttboot  tbcm.  They  are  at  IniMipsirtls  as  tba  BaUnd 
Singer ;  and  in  tbak  pietnmsqna  attire  m  nniamsntal  as 
tba  signs  of  old  London.  They  were  the  standing  morals* 
cmtkms,  mementoes,  dial-mottoes,  the  spital  sermons, 
tba  books  for  chUdreo,  the  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to 
tba  high  and  nabing  tide  ol  greasy  dtiaenry— 

Look 

TpoQ  the*  peer  and  htntaa  baahraBS  Ommw 
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Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to  line  the  wall 
of  Lincoln's-Inn  Garden,  before  modern  fastidiousness 
had  expelled  them,  casting  up  their  ruined  orbs  to  catch 
a  ray  of  pity,  and  (if  possible)  of  light,  with  their  faithful 
Dog  Guide  at  their  feet, — whither  are  they  fled  ?  or  into 
what  corners,  blind  as  themselves,  have  they  been  driven, 
out  of  the  wholesome  air  and  sun-warmth  ?  immersed 
between  four  walls,  in  what  withering  poor-house  do  they 
endure  the  penalty  of  double  darkness,  where  the  chink 
of  the  dropt  halfpenny  no  more  consoles  their  forlorn 
bereavement,  far  from  the  sound  of  the  cheerful  and  hope- 
stirring  tread  of  the  passenger  ?  Where  hang  their  useless 
staves  ?  and  who  will  farm  their  dogs  ? — Have  the  overseers 
of  St.  L —  caused  them  to  be  shot  ?  or  were  they  tied  up  in 
sacks  and  dropt  into  the  Thames,  at  the  suggestion  of 

B —  the  mild  rector  of ? 

Well  fare  the  soul  of  unfastidious  Vincent  Bourne, — 
most  classical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  English  of  the 
Latinists  I — who  has  treated  of  this  human  and  quad- 
rupedal alliance,  this  dog  and  man  friendship,  in  the 
sweetest  of  his  poems,  the  Epitaphium  in  Canem,  or,  Dog's 
Epitaph.  Beader,  peruse  it ;  and  say,  if  customary  sights 
which  could  call  up  such  gentle  poetry  as  this,  were  of 
a  nature  to  do  more  harm  or  good  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  passengers  through  the  daily  thoroughfares  of  a  vast 
and  busy  metropolis. 

Paiiperis  hie  Iri  reqiiio?co  Lyciscns,  herilis, 

Dum  vixi,  tutela  vigil  columenquo  sonectae. 

Dux  caeco  fidus  :  noc,  me  ducente,  solebat, 

Prsetenso  hinc  atque  hinc  baculo,  per  iniqua  locorum 

Incertam  explorare  viam  ;  sod  fila  secufcus. 

Quae  dubios  regerent  passus,  vestigia  tvita 

Fixit  inoffenso  gressu  ;  gelidumque  sodile 

In  nudo  nactus  saxo,  quA  praetereuntium 

TJnda  frequens  confluxit,  ibi  misorisque  tenebras 

Lamentis,  noctemque  oculis   ploravit  obortam. 

Ploravit  nee  frustra  ;  obolum  dedit  alter  et  alter. 

Quels  corda  et  menteni  indiderat  natura  benignam. 

Ad  latus  interea  jacui  sopitus  herile, 

Vel  mediis  vigil  in  somnis  ;  ad  herilia  Jussa 

Auresque  atque  animum  arrectus,  seu  frustula  amicS 

Porrexit  sociasque  dapos,  seu  longa  diei. 

Taedia  perpessus,  reditum  sub  nocte  parabat. 

Hi  mores,  haec  vita  fuit,  dum  fata  sinobant, 
Dum  neque  languobam  morbis,  nee  inorte  senectA 
Quae  tandem  obrepsit,  veterique  satellite  csecvun 
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'  biOifol  woV-dM  hm  I  IK 
I  lA  taad  ajr  oU  bBwl  nuM««r**  alapi; 
Mid  rnmgd ;  aor.  «W1»  mjt  Mwia*  WBt»>l, 


Poor  Irw'  biOifol  woV 

TW»  wMrt  lA  tanA  way  old 

His  f«id»  Mid  fptmi 

Had  fa*  noeawM  far  «lMk»  atafl.  with  wWeli 

H*  w>w  fOM  pirkiwf  o«it  bt*  palh  ia  faar 

Ovar  Um  hi^way*  aad  Brniagi ;  bul  wwJd  pUal* 

8afo  ia  tka  KMMlurt  of  mjr  frinKBjr  string 

A  ina  foa»  idrwaid  ttOL  tiB  ka  had  laaoli'd 

Hia  poar  maH  aa  aaow  iioiMb  aigh  wliwi  lb* 

Of  |iiwm  by  ia  Uuckaal  oowfcwana  flow'd  t 

Tb  whooB  with  load  aad  paariiwtii  lanMnta 

Ttmm  awni  to  »v»  M«  dvk  —lato  ha  waiPd. 

Nor  «aa*d  to  aB  in  vaia :  aoana  haia  aawl  UMffa^ 

Tba  vail^liipaMd  and  good.  Ihair  paaniaa  (■«« 

I  moaatinw  ai  his  tmH  obaeqaioai  dapt ; 

Not  aO-ailMp  bi  ibop.  but  boart  aad  oar 

PiMir  d  an  aft  Ma  waM  lanwia  {  to  facaiw 

Aft  Uft  kii^  kavl  ay  laiHwiy  aranba. 

Aad  iinBMBnn  portion  ia  him  f oaaft  of  Miapa  t 

Or  arban  ni^t  vara'd  aa  boiaaward.  tiiad  and 

Wnh  ear  king  day  aad  todiooa  baggary. 

_  Tbaaa  «rac«  ny  aanaaw^  tim  my  way  of  Ufa 

TBI  agaand  alow  diaaaaa  naa  ovartoob. 


And  aavar'd  (rom  ar  ■<ghiWwa  analar'a  aida. 
Dot  baft  tlia  aaea  of  ao  good  daoda  ihoald  diiW 
llaaa^  tvaci  of  yaar*  m  amia  oblivion  bMftt 


Tbia  ahadar  ftoaab  af  ftarf  bath  Ina  raarad. 
And  wiftb 


In  long  and  lalii^ 
Tba  Tjrtna  of  tba 


TlicM  diBi  ffjFVft  tuiw  la  wtai  <Kplui'<d  tut 
past  a  wdMoMma  flgart.  «r  part  af  tha  flfna,  aff  a 
who  aaad  to  gltda  hb  eandy  oppcr  halt  aivw  tka  pavements 
af  Leodaa,  viMtlteg  alaaff  with  moat  hifMriaat  eolerlty 
opaa  a  wachlna  of  wood ;  a  spectacle  ta  MrtHea.  to  tor- 
elfacn,  and  to  cfaUdrea.  He  was  of  a  robvst  make,  with 
a  aatld  aailar4lw  compla«len.  aad  hIa  head  wm  bare  to 
aad  soaridaa.  Ha  was  a  natnnd  carlaalty,  a 
to  Iha  idsatMIe,  a  ptadlgy  to  the  ilmpla.  The 
lafaat  woaM  stora  aft  Iha  adfhty  ama  hroaght  dawa  to  his 
awa  MVMs  Taa  aaamma  cnppla  woaid  ds^pma  Mi  owa 
the   hale  stoataem*  aad  hearty 
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heart,  of  this  half-limbed  giant.  Few  but  must  have  noticed 
him  ;  for  the  accident  which  brought  him  low  took  place 
during  the  riots  of  1780,  and  he  has  been  a  groundling  so 
long.  He  seemed  earth-born,  an  Antseus,  and  to  suck  in 
fresh  vigour  from  the  soil  which  he  neighboured.  He  was 
a  grand  fragment ;  as  good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The 
nature,  which  sliould  have  recruited  his  reft  legs  and  thighs, 
was  not  lost,  but  only  retired  into  his  upper  parts,  and  he 
was  half  a  Hercules.  I  heard  a  tremendous  voice  thundering 
and  growling,  as  before  an  earthquake,  and  casting  down 
my  eyes,  it  was  this  mandrake  reviling  a  steed  that  had 
started  at  his  portentous  appearance.  He  seemed  to  want 
but  his  just  stature  to  have  rent  the  offending  quadruped 
in  shivers.  He  was  as  the  man-part  of  a  centaur,  from 
which  the  horse-half  had  been  cloven  in  some  dire  Lapithan 
controversy.  He  moved  on,  as  if  he  could  have  made 
shift  with  yet  half  of  the  body-portion  which  was  left  him. 
The  OS  sublime  was  not  wanting ;  and  he  threw  out  yet 
a  jolly  countenance  upon  the  heavens.  Forty-and-two 
years  had  he  driven  this  out-of-door  trade,  and  now  that 
his  hair  is  grizzled  in  the  service,  but  his  good  spirits  no 
way  impaired,  because  he  is  not  content  to  exchange  his 
free  air  and  exercise  for  the  restraints  of  a  poor-house,  he 
is  expiating  his  contumacy  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironically 
christened)  of  Correction. 

Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  be  deemed  a  nuisance, 
which  called  for  legal  interference  to  remove  ?  or  not 
rather  a  salutary  and  a  touching  object  to  the  passers-by 
in  a  great  city  ?  Among  her  shows,  her  museums,  and 
supplies  for  ever-gaping  curiosity  (and  what  else  but  an 
accumulation  of  sights — endless  sights — is  a  great  city  ; 
or  for  what  else  is  it  desirable  ?)  was  there  not  room  for 
one  Lusus  (not  Natures,  indeed,  but)  Accidentium  ?  What 
if  in  forty-and-two-years'  going  about,  the  man  had  scraped 
together  enough  to  give  a  portion  to  his  child  (as  the 
rumour  ran)  of  a  few  hundreds — whom  had  he  injured  ? — 
whom  had  he  imposed  upon  ?  The  contributors  had 
enjoyed  their  sight  for  their  pennies.  What  if  after  being 
exposed  all  day  to  the  heats,  the  rains,  and  the  frosts  of 
heaven — shuflling  his  ungainly  trunk  along  in  an  elaborate 
and  painful  motion — he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  night 
to  enjoy  himself  at  a  club  of  his  fellow  cripples  over  a  dish 
of  hot  meat  and  vegetables,  as  the  charge  was  gravely 
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brought  against  him  by  a  derfyman  depodng  before  • 
HoaM  of  Commons'  Committer — was  thi$,  or  was  his 
truly  patrmal  consideration  "»''-h  (if  a  fact)  desenrvd 
a  statue  rather  than  a  whip  r.  and  Is  inconsistent, 

at  least,  with  the  exaggeration  of  nocturnal  orgies  whkh 
he  has  been  ilen«Jwwi  with — a  reason  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  hi<  harmlesa,  nay.   edifying  way  of 

Bfe,  and  be  coi  in  ho^ry  age  for  a  sturdy  vaga- 

bond?— 

There  was  a  Yorick  one**  wTinm  it  would  not  have  shamed 
to  hare  sate  down  at  tho  feast,  and  to  have  thrown 

In  hit  beaedkiion,  ay,  and  im>  imte  too.  for  a  companionable 
tymboL    "Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  breed." — 

Half  of  these  stories  about  the  prodigious  fortunes  made 
by  begging  are  (I  verily  believe)  misers*  calumnies.  One 
was  mndi  talked  of  in  the  public  papers  some  time  since, 
and  the  nsoal  charitable  inferences  deduced.  A  clerk  in  the 
Bank  was  sorprised  with  the  announcement  of  a  five- 
hundred-pound  legacy  left  him  by  a  person  whose  name 
he  was  a  stranger  to.  It  seems  that  in  his  daily  morning 
walks  from  Peckham  (or  some  village  thereabouts)  where 
be  lived,  to  his  office.  It  had  been  his  practice  for  the  last 
tw.  irs  to  drop  his  halfpenny  duly  Into  the  hat  of 

so:  \   Hartimeus.   that   sate  begging  alms  by  the 

wayside  in  the  Borough.  The  good  old  beggar  recognised 
Ms  daily  benefactor  by  the  voice  only  ;  and.  when  he 
died,  left  all  the  amasslngs  of  his  alms  (that  had  been  half 
a  century  perhaps  In  the  accumulatlnr't  tn  bis  old  Bank 
friend.     Was  this  a  story  to  purse  U]  s  hearts,  and 

pennies,  against  giving  an  ~' —  '-^  inr  iM.nd?— or  not 
rather  a  beautiful  moral  of  x^  *  rd  charity  on  the  eoe 

part,  and  noble  gratitude  upon  iiic  other? 

I  sometimes  wish  I  had  been  that  Bank  clerk. 

I  seem  to  remember  a  poor  <rfd  grat  '  '-reatore, 

blinking  and  looking  np  with  bb  no  e}  n— 

Is  It  pocsftle  I  eonid  have  steeled  my  purse  against  him  t 

Ferhaps  I  had  no  small  change. 

Reader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard  words  Im- 
position, imposture — ^fpc.  and  ask  no  quettions.  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters.  Some  have  unawares  (like 
this  Bank  clerk)  entertained  mgds. 

Shut  not  thy  pniM  itilMfi  thrays  against  painted  dis- 
tress.   Act  a  diarlty  sometimes.    When  a  poor  erentor* 
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(outwardly  and  visibly  such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay 
to  inquire  whether  the  "  seven  small  children,"  in  whose 
name  he  implores  thy  assistance,  have  a  veritable  existence. 
Rake  not  into  the  bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a 
halfpenny.  It  is  good  to  believe  him.  If  he  be  not  all 
that  he  pretendeth,  give,  and  under  a  personate  father 
of  a  family,  think  (if  thou  pleasest)  that  thou  hast  relieved 
an  indigent  bachelor.  When  they  come  with  their  counter- 
feit looks  and  mumping  tones,  think  them  players.  You 
pay  your  money  to  see  a  comedian  feign  these  things, 
which,  concerning  these  poor  people,  thou  canst  not 
certainly  tell  whether  they  are  feigned  of  not. 


A   DISSERTATION    UPON   ROAST   PIG 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend 
M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the 
first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing 
or  biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in 
Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted 
at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates  a  kind  of  golden 
age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cooks'  Holiday. 
The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting, 
or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother) 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following. 
The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods 
one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his 
hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo, 
a  great  lubbering  boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as 
younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape 
into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the 
conflagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage 
(a  sorry  antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building,  you  may 
think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter 
of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished. 
China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East, 
from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could 
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t«Qy  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  brandMS,  and  Um 
labour  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  at  (or  tha  lou  of  tbo 
pifk  While  lie  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his 
father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking  remnants 
of  one  of  those  untimely  sufTcrers,  an  odour  assailed  his 
nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  cxpcriencad. 
What  could  it  proceed  from  ? — not  from  the  burnt  cottaga 
— ha  had  smdt  that  smell  before — indeed,  this  was  by  no 
OMUM  the  first  acddeat  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred 
tbroo^  the  negUgeooe  of  this  unlucky  young  flrebraiid. 
Much  less  did  it  resemble  tliat  of  any  known  herb,  wood* 
or  Oower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  tlmo 
overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  know  not  what  to  think. 
Ha  next  stoo[>ed  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any 
slgna  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them 
ha  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Soma 
of  tba  cnimbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  hia 
fiafers,  and  (or  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's 
lif^  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  It)  he  tasted 
— eraektingt  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It 
did  not  bum  him  so  much  now.  still  he  licked  his  fingers 
from  a  sort  of  hahiL  The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his 
slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so» 
and  Um  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious;  and  surrendering 
hhnseif  up  to  the  newborn  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up 
wbola  handfuls  of  the  searched  slun  ^ith  the  flesh  next 
It,  and  was  cramming  It  down  his  throat  In  his  beastly 
fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters, 
armad  with  retributory  cudgeU  and  finding  how  affairs 
stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  tha  young  rogue's  shoulders, 
as  thkk  as  hall-stones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which 
ha  asperienead  In  his  lower  regions,  had  rendered  him  quite 
callous  to  any  Inconvanlenees  ha  might  fed  In  those  remota 
quarters.  His  father  might  l«y  on,  but  ha  eould  not  beat 
him  lioai  his  pig,  till  ha  had  fairly  UMda  an  and  of  it,  whan, 
hfcnmlng  •  little  aiora  sensible  of  his  situation,  •omethlng 
like  tha  falkminc  dialogue  ensued. 

**  You  gmoelesa  whdp,  what  have  you  got  there  devour* 
ing  7  Is  it  not  enoo^  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  thraa 
houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you  I 
bat  you  must  be  eating  Are,  and  I  know  not  what — what 
hnva  you  got  there,  I  say  t  ** 
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"  O  father,  the  pig,  the  pig  I  do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his 
son,  and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son 
that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since 
morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending 
it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the 
fists  of  Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt 
pig,  father,  only  taste — O  Lord  1  " — with  such-like  bar- 
barous ejaculations,  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would 
choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abomin- 
able thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to 
death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling 
scorching  his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and  applying 
the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of 
Its  flavour,  which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for 
a  pretence,  proved  not  altogetlier  displeasing  to  him.  In 
conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious), 
both  father  and  son  fairly  set  down  to  the  mess,  and  never 
left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all  that  remained  of  the 
litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
for  the  neighbours  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for 
a  couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of 
improving  upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed 
that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently 
than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward.  Some 
would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night-time. 
As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of 
Ho-ti  to  be  in  blaze  ;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the 
more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son,  seemed 
to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length  they 
were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and  father 
and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then 
an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the 
obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict  about 
to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged 
that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood 
accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it, 
and  they  all  handled  it ;    and  burning  their  fingers,  as 
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Bo-b«  tmA  hU  Utber  bad  doa*  before  them,  ftnd  natare 
pfonpUag  U»  each  of  them  the  tame  remeily,  agaiart  the 
face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  ckarett  charge  whkh  Judge 
bad  ever  givea^ — to  the  ■■natoe  of  the  whole  court,  towns- 
fellE.  stiangers,  reporter*,  and  all  prvtent — without  leaving 
the  box,  or  angr  nMuiner  of  con»u]tatioa  whatever,  they 
btei^l  in  a  •teiiltaBeoos  verdkt  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  Jttdgt.  who  waa  a  ihrewd  feUow,  winlied  at  the 
hriipiUy  of  the  dedsioo  ;  and  wlien  the  court  was 
rent  privily  and  bought  up  ail  the  pigs  that 
could  be  bad  (or  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lord- 
riyp'a  lawu'house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing 
took  wing,  and  now  thcia  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  flrea 
in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigi  paw  eaonnoasly  dear 
aB  over  the  district.  The  tninrenne  ailcae  one  and  aSi 
thni  up  shop.  People  built  slitter  nnd  illf^tfr  every  day, 
natM  it  wae  feared  that  the  very  sdeaee  of  archi  lecture 
would  in  no  kmg  time  be  loet  to  the  world.  Thus  tliis 
custom  of  firing  houses  oontinned,  till  in  process  of  tiasa, 
•ays  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  lilce  our  Lodce,  who 
made  a  disoovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  oi  any 
other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (bund,  as  thay  raBrrt  It) 
wIlhOBt  the  necessity  of  conswalag  a  whoia  hanae  to  draea 
IL  Then  0rst  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiran.  Roeatli^ 
by  the  string  or  spit  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  1 
tarfK  In  whose  dynssty.  By  such  slow  degrses, 
the  OMBUScfipt,  do  the  most  useful,  and  seemhigly  the : 
abvtons,  arU  make  their  way  amoi^  mankind 

Without  placing  too  hnpUdt  faith  In  tha  acaoant  abova 
given.  It  must  be  agreed  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  m 
iliBgsreiii  an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (upUaMf 
In  these  days)  could  be  assl^md  in  favour  of  any  callnaiy 

ohject,  that  pretext  and  cxcma  mi^  be  fbnnd  in  noAsr 
no. 

Of  aO  the  dcUcades  hi  the  whole  mnmte  tdibUU,  I  mSU 
■■kitaiii  it  to  be  tha  OMSt  delicate— pWncepa  liiimiwm 

I  speak  not  o(  yonr  grown  porkart  thh^  hetwaen  pig 
and  pork— those  hokhledehay»-hnt  a  yaa^  and  teiidv 
suckling— under  a  moon  old  gngthm  aa  yal  af  tha  ity^ 
with  no  orlgkMl  speck  at  the  amsr  immmmHUm,  tho  heffa- 
ditary  firilk^  of  ta»  fliat  p«anl,yat  mmrflMfc^-Mavalae  M 
ytt  not  brakan,  hniaMHiMng  batwaan  nctMMi  tnhiaaBg 
a  gnnnhle-  the  mM  tonmuamt  or  frmkidtam  of  a  gnmL 
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He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors 
ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled — but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the 
exterior  tegument  1 

There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that 
of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted, 
crackling,  as  it  is  well  called — the  very  teeth  are  invited 
to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  over- 
coming the  coy,  brittle  resistance — with  the  adhesive 
oleaginous — O  call  it  not  fat  I  but  an  indefinable  sweet- 
ness growing  up  to  it — the  tender  blossoming  of  fat — fat 
cropped  in  the  bud — taken  in  the  shoot — in  the  first 
innocence — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-pig's 
yet  pure  food — the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna — or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so  blended 
and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  make  but 
one  ambrosian  result  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him  while  he  is  "  doing  " — it  seemeth  rather 
a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so 
passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string  ! 
Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
that  tender  age  !  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes — 
radiant  jellies — shooting  stars. — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he 
lieth  1 — wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to 
the  grossness  and  indocfiity  which  too  often  accompany 
maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved 
a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal — 
wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation — from 
these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away — 

Ere  sin  could  bliglit  or  sorrow  fade. 
Death  came  with  timely  care — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth,  while  his 
stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon — no  coal-heaver 
bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages — he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre 
in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure — and 
for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pine-apple  is  great.  She 
is  indeed  almost  too  transcendent — a  delight,  if  not  sinful, 
yet  so  like  to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced 
person  would  do  well  to  pause — too  ravishing  for  mortal 
taste,  she  woundeth  and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach 
her — like   lovers'    kisses,    she   biteth — she   is   a   pleasure 
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bofftlflrinc  on  pain  from  the  ficrcmeM  tad  tntuity  of  Imt 
nihil  iHrt  tho  ttoppeth  at  Um  pniato  iht  anddMli 
not  with  the  appetite— and  the  coaraett  bnagtr  might  tertcr 
her  consistrntly  for  a  mutton-chop. 

Pif~lct  me  spMdc  hit  pgako  la  no  less  pnttaMm  of 
Um  appcUte  thaa  ha  is  taUttaetory  to  tha  critlralnwB 
off  tha  eanaoriona  palate.  The  strong  man  may  batlCA 
on  Mm.  and  tha  wcaliling  refusetb  not  his  mild  Jidcca. 

UnUfce  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of 
vhtaes  and  Yket,  toexpUcably  Intertwisted,  and  not  to  be 
ivavtllcd  iHllMWt  hazard,  he  ia— good  throughout.  No 
part  a(  him  is  better  or  worse  than  anoUier.  He  helpeth. 
M  far  M  his  Ulllc  means  extend,  all  around.  He  is  the 
laast  anvioas  of  banquets.    He  is  all  ndjflhbovr^  tare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  uafrndghafdy  impart 
a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  thair 
*  '  (few  as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protaai 
ake  as  great  an  interest  in  my  Mend's  pleasor^,  hia 
n  iiiliat.  and  proper  aatisfactions,  as  in  mine  own.  *'  Pro- 
aMrta,**  I  often  say,  "  endear  Absents."  Hares,  phesanta, 
partridges,  saipaa,  baniHloor  dilduns  (those  "  tama 
vOtetle  ld«d  **},  eapoaa,  plovan.  brawn,  barreb  of  oystera, 
I  diipenaa  aa  f^ady  as  I  raedva  than.  I  love  to  taste 
than,  aa  It  were,  upon  tha  tongne  of  my  friend.  But  a  stqp 
amat  be  pot  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear,  "  giva 
'"trythlng,"     I   make   my    stand   upon   pig.    Methiidn 

is  aa  ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavours  to 
cxtra^domlcflfaita,  or  send  out  of  tha  boose  slightingly 
(under  pretext  i4  trimdship.  or  I  know  not  what)  a  blesafaig 
aa  partlcadarly  adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say.  to  my 
taiAvidnal  palat«.>-lt  argnes  aa  laaeaaibillty. 

I  imacmbcr  a  toodi  of  conarirnca  la  thb  kind  at  school. 
My  good  old  mart,  who  aevar  parted  from  me  at  the  end 
of  a  holiday  without  stufling  a  sweatmeal,  or  some  nice 
thing,  iato  my  podcet,  had  dinUsaed  me  one  evening  with 
a  — airing  plom-cake,  tnak  from  the  oven.  In  my  way 
to  adteol  Ot  ^vaa  over  I^ndoa  Bridge)  a  grey-headed  old 
bcfljiar  tahited  me  (I  have  no  doabt,  at  thia  tlflsa  af  dagr. 
OmM  he  was  a  ooimtariclt).  I  had  aa  paaca  ta  censris 
Mm  with,  and  la  tha  vaalty  of  self  ilwrfal.  aod  tha  v«y 
coxcombry  af  durily.  acfcoalbafy  Ilka.  I  auida  Mai  a  ptaawt 
of— the  whole  eakal  I  walked  aa  a  Httla*  tooyad  a^ 
as  one  Is  on  lach  aeearions,  with  a  awaal  mlhlag  of  self- 
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satisfaction ;  but,  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears, 
thinking  how  ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to 
go  and  give  her  good  gift  away  to  a  stranger  that  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I 
knew  ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would 
be  taking  in  thinking  that  I — I  myself,  and  not  another — 
would  eat  her  nice  cake — and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the 
next  time  I  saw  her — how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her 
pretty  present  1 — and  the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake  came 
back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and  the 
curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy 
when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  disappointed  she 
would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at 
last — and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving, 
and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness  ;  and  above  all 
I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious,  good- 
for-nothing,  old  grey  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing 
these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to  death  with 
something  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete 
custom.  The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be 
curious  to  inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what 
eflect  this  process  might  have  towards  intenerating  and 
dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the 
flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet 
v^e  should  be  cautious,  while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity, 
how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice.  It  might 
impart  a  gusto. — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young 
students,  when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's,  and  maintained  with 
much  learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  "  Whether, 
supposing  that  the  flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death 
by  whipping  (per  flagellationem  extremam)  superadded 
a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any 
possible  suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man 
justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to 
death  ?  "    I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and 
a  dash  of  mild  sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech 
you,  the  whole  onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs 
to   your  palate,   steep   them   in   shalots,   stuff   them   out 
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with  plaaUtloM  of  th«  rank  and  guUtj  garlic ;  ytm 
poison  ibem.  or  make  them  stroafw  Una  they  aro — but 
consider,  he  Is  a  veaUing — a  flower. 


A    PArTTTTt^OR-S  COMPLAINT  OF  THE 
UR   OF   MARRIED   PEOPLE 

As  a  sln^e  man,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  in 
noting;  down  the  Infirmities  of  Married  People,  to  console 
myself  for  those  superior  pleasures,  which  they  tell  me  I 
have  lost  by  rcroaining  as  I  am. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  quarrtls  of  men  and  their  wives  ever 
made  any  great  impression  upon  me,  or  bad  much  tendency 
to  strengthen  me  in  those  anti-social  resolutions  which  1 
took  op  long  ago  upon  more  substantial  considerations. 
What  of  (Tends  me  at  the  houses  of  married  persons 

where  1  an  error  of  quite  a  diilerent  deacr^tion ; — 

it  is  that  they  are  too  loving. 

Not  too  loving  neither :  that  doM  not  explain  my  mean- 
ing. Besides,  why  should  that  ofTend  me  ?  The  very  act 
of  separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
have  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  each  other's  sodety,  impUes 
that  they  prefer  one  another  to  all  the  worid. 

But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  they  carry  this  pr»> 
fcreacs  so  ondisfoisadly,  they  perk  it  up  in  the  faces  of  as 
single  people  so  shamelessly,  yon  cannot  be  in  their  company 
a  moment  without  being  mada  to  feel,  by  some  indirect 
hint  or  open  avowal,  that  90a  ara  not  the  object  of  this 
preference.  Now  thera  ara  some  things  which  givt  no 
ofleoce,  whUe  implied  or  taken  for  granted  merely ;  but 
expressed,  tbera  to  much  oflence  in  them.  If  a  man  were 
tc  accost  the  first  homely-featured  v  plain-dressed  young 
woman  of  bto  acquahstance,  and  tall  her  bluntly,  that  sbe 
was  not  handsamo  or  rkh  enoogb  for  him,  and  be  could 
not  flsanry  ber,  ba  would  desenro  to  be  kicked  f or  bU  lU- 
aannsfs;  yet  no  less  to  implied  in  the  fact,  that  having 
•ccaas  and  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  to  bsr, 
he  has  nearer  yet  thought  fit  to  do  iL  Tba  young  woman 
understands  tbto  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  put  into  words ; 
but  no  raainnahls  young  woman  would  think  of  making 
tbto  the  ^ound  of  a  quarrd.    Just  as  little  right  have  a 
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married  couple  to  tell  me  by  speeches,  and  looks  that  are 
scarce  less  plain  than  speeches,  that  I  am  not  the  happy 
man, — the  lady's  choice.  It  is  enough  that  I  know  I  am 
not :    I  do  not  want  this  perpetual  reminding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  riches  may  be 
made  sufficiently  mortifying,  but  these  admit  of  a  palliative. 
The  knowledge,  which  is  brought  out  to  insult  me,  may 
accidentally  improve  me  ;  and  in  the  rich  man's  houses  and 
pictures, — his  parks  and  gardens,  I  have  a  temporary 
usufruct  at  least.  But  the  display  of  married  happiness 
has  none  of  these  palliatives  :  it  is  throughout  pure,  un- 
recompensed,  unqualified  insult. 

Marriage  by  its  best  title  is  a  monopoly,  and  not  of  the 
least  invidious  sort.  It  is  the  cunning  of  most  possessors 
of  any  exclusive  privilege  to  keep  their  advantage  as  much 
out  of  sight  as  possible,  that  their  less  favoured  neigh- 
bours, seeing  little  of  the  benefit,  may  the  less  be  disposed 
to  question  the  right.  But  these  married  monopolists 
thrust  the  most  obnoxious  part  of  their  patent  into  our 
faces. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than  that  entire 
complacency  and  satisfaction  which  beam  in  the  counte- 
nances of  a  new-married  couple, — in  that  of  the  lady  par- 
ticularly :  it  tells  you,  that  her  lot  is  disposed  of  in  this 
world  :  that  you  can  have  no  hopes  of  her.  It  is  true,  I 
have  none  :  nor  wishes  either,  perhaps  :  but  this  is  one 
of  those  truths  which  ought,  as  I  said  before,  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  not  expressed. 

The  excessive  airs  which  those  people  give  themselves, 
founded  on  the  ignorance  of  us  unmarried  people,  would 
b«  more  offensive  if  they  were  less  irrational.  We  will 
allow  them  to  understand  the  mysteries  belonging  to  their 
own  craft  better  than  we,  who  have  not  had  the  happiness 
to  be  made  free  of  the  company  :  but  their  arrogance  is 
not  content  within  these  limits.  If  a  single  person  pre- 
sume to  offer  his  opinion  in  their  presence,  though  upon 
the  most  indifferent  subject,  he  is  immediately  silenced 
as  an  incompetent  person.  Nay,  a  young  married  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who,  the  best  of  the  jest  was,  had  not 
changed  her  condition  above  a  fortnight  before,  in  a 
question  on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  her, 
respecting  the  properest  mode  of  breeding  oysters  for  the 
London  market,  had  the  assurance  to  ask  with  a  sneer. 
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how  neb  an  old  Bacfador  n-   !  "" ';Id  pretend  to  know 
anytlUag  about  sodi  mattrrs 

But  wtei  1  iMiira  wpakan  ot  iuinerto  Is  nothing  to  the 
ain  whkb  tbeaa  crantaiaa  give  thenachreairtiai  they  come. 
as  they  generally  do,  to  have  children.  When  I  a»nftider 
how  little  of  a  rarity  children  are, — that  every  street  and 
swarms  with  them. — that  the  poorest  people 
have  them  in  most  abundance. — that  there  are 
lew  marriages  that  are  not  blest  with  at  least  one  of  these 
hnrgahu* — how  often  they  turn  out  ill.  and  defeat  the 
food  hapea  oC  tlwir  parents,  taking  to  vicious  courses, 
wMch  aad  in  pvvsrty,  disgrace,  the  gallows,  etc. — I  cannot 
ferny  Ufa  tdl  wiMt  cause  tor  pride  then  can  possibly  be 
in  having  them.  If  thry  were  yoong  plwenhces,  indeed, 
ttiat  were  bom  but  one  in  a  year,  there  might  be  a  pretext. 

But  when  they  are  so  common 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fauoleot  merit  which  they  assume 
with  their  husbands  on  these  ofcaiions  Let  them  look 
to  that.  But  why  »e.  who  are  not  their  nataraM>om 
subjects,  should  be  expected  to  bring  our  spices,  mjrrfh* 
and  incense, — our  tribute  and  homage  of  admiration, — 
I  do  nolsce. 

"  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  even  so 
are  the  sroong  children "  ;  so  says  the  excellent  oflloe 
in  oar  Prajrer-book  appointed  for  the  churching  of  women. 
"  Happy  to  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them.** 
So  say  I;  but  then  don't  let  him  discharge  hto  qohrar 
upon  OS  that  are  weaponless ; — let  them  be  arrows,  bat 
not  to  gall  and  stidt  as.  I  have  generally  obser\'ed  that 
these  arrows  are  dowbia  headed :  they  have  two  teriu, 
to  ba  sora  to  hit  wtUi  «m  or  tka  vtlier.  As  for  InstaMS, 
where  yoo  oome  Into  a  boose  which  to  f  nO  of  chlldrea.  If 
yo«  bappeo  ta  take  no  notlea  of  them  (yoa  are  thlnUnc 
of  samething  else,  perhaps,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  thalr 
innaecot  careeees),  you  are  set  down  as  untractabla» 
morose,  a  hater  of  children.  On  the  other  hand.  If  yaa 
And  them  asoca  than  usually  engaging. — If  yoa  are  taken 
with  their  pretty  Maiinsrf,  and  aat  aboat  fai  earnest  to 
romp  and  picj  wHli  tlvn,— some  pretext  or  otber  to  sura 
to  be  faand  tor iwilng  them  ooiof  tte  room;  they  ara 

too  noisy  or  belrtarai^  or  Mr. daca  not  Uka  chlJiwa. 

With  one  or  other  ol  tiMaa  fteks  the  arraw  to  ante  to  Mt  yw. 
I  could  forgive  thalr  jidaasy,  and  dtapenaa  with  toying 
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with  their  brats,  if  it  gives  them  any  pain  ;  but  I  think 
it  unreasonable  to  be  called  upon  to  love  them,  where  I  see 
no  occasion, — to  love  a  whole  family,  perhaps  eight,  nine, 
or  ten,  indiscriminately, — to  love  all  the  pretty  dears, 
because  children  are  so  engaging  1 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog  "  : 
that  is  not  always  so  very  practicable,  particularly  if 
the  dog  be  set  upon  you  to  tease  you  or  snap  at  you  in 
sport.  But  a  dog,  or  a  lesser  thing — any  inanimate  substance 
as  a  keepsake,  a  watch  or  a  ring,  a  tree,  or  the  place  where 
we  last  parted  when  my  friend  went  away  upon  a  long 
absence,  I  can  make  shift  to  love,  because  I  love  him, 
and  anything  that  reminds  me  of  him  ;  provided  it  be 
in  Its  nature  indifferent,  and  apt  to  receive  whatever  hue 
fancy  can  give  it.  But  children  have  a  real  character,  and 
an  essential  being  of  themselves  :  they  are  amiable  or 
unamiable  per  se  ;  I  must  love  or  hate  them  as  I  see  cause 
for  either  in  their  qualities.  A  child's  nature  is  too  serious 
a  thing  to  admit  of  its  being  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage 
to  another  being,  and  to  be  loved  or  hated  accordingly  ; 
they  stand  with  me  upon  their  own  stock,  as  much  as  men 
and  women  do.  Oh  1  but  you  will  say,  sure  it  is  an  attrac- 
tive age,  there  is  something  in  the  tender  years  of  infancy 
that  of  itself  charms  us  ?  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
am  more  nice  about  them.  I  know  that  a  sweet  child  is 
the  sweetest  thing  in  nature,  not  even  excepting  the  delicate 
creatures  which  bear  them  ;  but  the  prettier  the  kind  of 
a  thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it  should  be  pretty 
of  its  kind.  One  daisy  differs  not  much  from  another 
in  glory  ;  but  a  violet  should  look  and  smell  the  dain- 
tiest.— I  was  always  rather  squeamish  in  my  women  and 
children. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst :  one  must  be  admitted  into 
their  familiarity  at  least,  before  they  can  complain  of 
inattention.  It  implies  visits,  and  some  kind  of  intercourse. 
But  if  the  husband  be  a  man  with  whom  you  have  lived 
on  a  friendly  footing  before  marriage — if  you  did  not  come 
in  on  the  wife's  side — if  you  did  not  sneak  into  the  house 
in  her  train,  but  were  an  old  friend  in  fast  habits  of  intimacy 
before  their  courtship  was  so  much  as  thought  on, — look 
about  you — your  tenure  is  precarious — before  a  twelve- 
month shall  roll  over  your  head,  you  shall  find  your  old 
friend  gradually  grow  cool  and  altered  towards  you,  and 
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at  last  %etk  opportunities  of  breaking  with  \  !>ave 

scarce  a  married  friend  of  my  acquaint:* 

Am  falih  I  can  rely,  whose  friend^ip  tl 

after  the  period  0/  his  marriage.     With 

they  can  endure  that ;  but  that  the  good  i  _  . 

dared  to  enter  into  a  solemn  Icngue  of  friendship 

they  were  not  r *•  -1.  though  it  happened  belo.v  ;..«> 

knew  him.— bt '  >  that  are  now  man  and  wile  ever 

met,— ^  :aLlc  to  them.     Every  Ion     '  ' 

every  .  -  intimacy,  must  be  brour, 

offlea  to  be  new  stamped  with  their  ciirrency,  as  a  sovereign 
prince  calls  in  the  good  old  money  that  was  coined  in  some 
reign  before  he  was  bom  or  thought  of,  to  be  new  marked 
nd  minted  with  the  stamp  of  hb  authority,  before  he  will 

'  it  pass  current  in  the  world.  You  may  guess  what  luck 
grneraUy  befalls  such  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am  in 'these 
nem  mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  w«ys  which  they  take  to  Insult  and 

worm  you  out  of  their  husband's  confluence.     Laughing 

at  all  you  say  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  if  you  were  a  queer 

kind  of  fellow  that  said  good  things,  but  an  oddity,  is  one 

'  the  ways ; — they  have  a  particular  kind  of  stare  for  the 

rr...<^^  —till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  defer  to 
.  and  would  pass  over  some  excrescences  of 
luiucr&ianuinji  and  manner  for  the  sake  of  a  general  vein 
of  obscrvatkm  (not  quite  vulgar)  which  ha  pctcdved  in 
you,  begins  to  suspect  whether  you  are  not  altogether  a 
humorist,— a  fellow  wdl  enoa^  to  have  consorted  with  in 
his  badidor  d«ys,  hut  not  quite  so  F^oper  to  b«  introduced 
to  ladka.  This  may  be  called  the  starUig  way ;  and  is  that 
which  has  oftenest  been  put  in  practice  against  nse. 

Then  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or  the  way  of  irony : 
ttiat  is,  where  they  Qnd  you  an  object  of  especial  regard 
with  their  husband,  who  Is  not  so  easOy  to  be  shaken  from 
the  lasting  attachment  founded  on  esteem  which  ha  has 
conceived  towards  you,  by  never  qoallAed  ocaggatatloiis 
to  cry  up  an  that  you  say  or  do,  till  the  good  man,  wiw 
understands  wcQ  enough  that  it  is  all  done  ia  eonpliaMBl 
to  him.  grows  weary  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  vhldi  if  dae 
to  so  much  candour,  and  by  relaxing  a  Uttia  on  hit  part, 
and  taking  down  a  peg  or  two  In  his  enthntJa—,  sinks 
at  length  to  the  kindly  level  of  moderata  Mt««  thit 
"  drcrnt  affection  and  complacent  kindness  '*  towards  you. 
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where  she  herself  can  join  in  sympathy  with  him  without 
much  stretch  and  violence  to  her  sincerity. 

Another  way  (for  the  ways  they  have  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  a  purpose  are  infinite)  is,  with  a  kind  of  innocent 
simplicity,  continually  to  mistake  what  it  was  which  first 
made  their  husband  fond  of  you.  If  an  esteem  for  some- 
thing excellent  in  your  moral  character  was  that  which 
riveted  the  chain  which  she  is  to  break,  upon  any  imaginary 
discovery  of  a  want  of  poignancy  in  your  conversation, 
she  will  cry,   "  I  thought,  my  dear,  you  described  your 

friend  Mr.  ,  as  a  great  wit  ?  "     If,  on  the  other  hand, 

it  was  for  some  supposed  charm  in  your  conversation  that 
he  first  grew  to  like  you,  and  was  content  for  this  to  overlook 
some  trifling  irregularities  in  your  moral  deportment, 
upon  the  first  notice  of  any  of  these  she  as  readily  exclaims, 

"  This,  my  dear,  is  your  good  Mr. 1  "     One  good  lady 

whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  expostulating  with  for  not 
showing  me  quite  so  much  respect  as  I  thought  due  to  her 
husband's  old  friend,  had  the  candour  to  confess  to  me  that 

she  had  often  heard  Mr, speak  of  me  before  marriage, 

and  that  she  had  conceived  a  great  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  but  that  the  sight  of  me  had  very  much  dis- 
appointed her  expectations  ;  for,  from  her  husband's 
representations  of  me,  she  had  formed  a  notion  that  she 
was  to  see  a  fine,  tall,  officer-like  looking  man  (I  use  her  very 
words),  the  very  reverse  of  which  proved  to  be  the  truth. 
This  was  candid  ;  and  I  had  the  civility  not  to  ask  her  in 
return  how  she  came  to  pitch  upon  a  standard  of  personal 
accomplishments  for  her  husband's  friends  which  differed 
so  much  from  his  own  ;  for  my  friend's  dimensions  as  near 
as  possible  approximate  to  mine  ;  he  standing  five  feet  five 
in  his  shoes,  in  which  I  have  the  advantage  of  him  by 
about  half  an  inch  ;  and  he  no  more  than  myself  exhibiting 
any  indications  of  a  martial  character  in  his  air  or  coun- 
tenance. 

These  are  some  of  the  mortifications  which  I  have  en- 
countered in  the  absurd  attempt  to  visit  at  their  houses. 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  ;  I  shall 
therefore  just  glance  at  the  very  common  impropriety  of 
which  married  ladies  are  guilty, — of  treating  us  as  if  we 
were  their  husbands,  and  vice  versa.  I  mean,  when  they  use 
us  with  familiarity,  and  their  husbands  with  ceremony. 
Testacea,  for  instance,  kept  me  the  other  night  two  or  three 
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houn  beyond  my  usual  time  of  tupptng,  while  she  w«i 

fret  ling  b«caose  Mr. did  not  come  home,  tiU  the  oysters 

were  all  tpoitod,  nitlier  than  she  would  be  guilty  of  ibe 
impotttcncn  of  touching  one  in  his  •bwnce.  Thb  wm 
i^vmtk^  tht  point  of  good  nuuuiers :  for  ceremony  is  uk 
Invontioa  to  take  off  the  vnessy  feeling  which  we  derive 
from  knowing  ourselves  to  be  less  the  object  of  love  and 
esteem  with  a  fellow-creature  than  some  other  person 
is.  It  endeavours  to  make  up.  by  superior  attentions  in 
little  points,  for  that  invidious  preference  which  it  is  forced 
to  deny  in  the  greater.  Had  Tcstaeea  kept  the  oysters 
back  for  me,  and  withstood  her  husband's  importunities 
to  go  to  supper,  she  would  have  acted  according  to  tbe 
strict  rules  of  propriety.  I  know  no  cnemony  that  ladies 
are  bound  to  observe  to  their  husbands,  beyond  the  point 
of  a  modest  behaviour  and  decorum :  therefwe  I  must 
protest  against  the  vicartoos  gluttony  of  Cerasia,  who  at 
her  own  table  sent  away  a  dish  of  Morellas,  which  I  was 
applying  to  with  great  good-will,  to  her  husband  at  the  other 
cad  of  the  table,  and  reeonuBended  a  plate  of  less  extra- 
•rdlnary  gooeeberries  to  my  unwedded  palate  in  their 

lead.    NeitlMrcan  I  excuse  the  wanton  affront  of 

But  1  am  weary  of  stringtaig  up  all  my  married  acquaint- 
ance by   Roman  denominations.    Let   them  amend  and 
tiaaga  their  manners,  or  I  promise  to  record  the  full-length 
LJigUsh  of  their  names,  to  the  terror  of  all  sudi  d<>sn«>rate 
oAeadcrt  hi  future. 
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Tkb  casual  sight  of  an  old  Play  Bill,  which  I  picked  up  tbe 
other  day — I  know  not  by  what  chance  it  was  preserved 
so  long — trmnit  me  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  Players, 
who  makr  ndpal  figure  in  it     It  presents  the  cast 

of  parts  in  iuc  <  uW/tA  NIfM,  at  the  old  Drury-lane  Theatre 
twiMmd-thlrty  years  ago.  There  It  sooBethlug  very  touch- 
big  te  tbeat  aid  rwemhtaiifin  They  maka  us  think  how 
wa  anee  used  ta  read  a  Pligr  Bm— «ioC«  at  BOW  pcradvcoture, 
ria^taig  ovt  a  lavowtta  perffenner.  and  castlag  a  Bagjlgent 
eya  aver  the  rest ;  but  spelliag  out  every  name,  down  to 
tha  very  mutes  and  eervaats  of  the  iceae ;  when  it  was  a 
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matter  of  no  small  moment  to  us  whether  Whitfield,  or 
Packer,  took  the  part  of  Fabian  ;  when  Benson,  and  Burton, 
and  Phillimore — names  of  small  account — had  an  import- 
ance, beyond  what  we  can  be  content  to  attribute  now  to 
the  time's  best  actors. — "  Orsino,  by  Mr.  Barrymore." — 
What  a  full  Shakspearian  sound  it  carries  !  how  fresh  to 
memory  arise  the  image  and  the  manner  of  the  gentle 
actor  1  Those  who  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  can  have  no  adequate  notion  of 
her  performance  of  such  parts  as  Ophelia ;  Helena,  in 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ;  and  Viola,  in  this  play.  Her 
voice  had  latterly  acquired  a  coarseness,  which  suited  well 
enough  with  her  Nells  and  Hoydens,  but  in  those  days  it 
sank,  with  her  steady,  melting  eye,  into  the  heart.  Her 
joyous  parts — in  which  her  memory  now  chiefly  lives — in 
her  youth  were  outdone  by  her  plaintive  ones.  There  is 
no  giving  an  account  how  she  delivered  the  disguised 
story  of  her  love  for  Orsino.  It  was  no  set  speech,  that  she 
had  foreseen,  so  as  to  weave  it  into  an  harmonious  period, 
line  necessarily  following  line,  to  make  up  the  music — yet 
I  have  heard  it  so  spoken,  or  rather  read,  not  without  its 
grace  and  beauty — but,  when  she  had  declared  her  sister's 
history  to  be  a  "  blank,"  and  that  she  "  never  told  her 
love,"  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  story  had  ended — and 
then  the  image,  of  the  "  worm  in  the  bud  "  came  up  as  a 
new  suggestion — and  the  heightened  image  of  "  Patience  " 
still  followed  after  that  as  by  some  growing  (and  not 
mechanical)  process,  thought  springing  up  after  thought, 
I  would  almost  say,  as  they  were  watered  by  her  tears. 
So  in  those  fine  lines — 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love — 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills — 

there  was  no  preparation  made  in  the  foregoing  image  for 
that  which  was  to  follow.  She  used  no  rhetoric  in  her 
passion  ;  or  it  was  nature's  own  rhetoric,  most  legitimate 
then,  when  it  seemed  altogether  without  rule  or  law. 

Mrs.  Powel  (now  Mrs.  Renard),  then  in  the  pride  of  her 
beauty,  made  an  admirable  Olivia.  She  was  particularly 
excellent  in  her  unbending  scenes  in  conversation  with  the 
Clown.  I  have  seen  some  Olivias — and  those  very  sensible 
actresses  too — who  in  these  interlocutions  have  seemed 
to  set  their  wits  at  the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits  with  him 
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In  <lownright  rmulation.     But  she  used  hfm  for  her  sport, 
liv  or  two  with, 

or  <•  Great  Lady 

sUll.     She  touched  the  imperious  fantastic  humour  of  the 
chanc^"'  ^^''*»  T^i'-.fv      Hi  r  nn.>  srncious  person  filled  the 


llic  {lari  oi  >i.ii\unu  ii.i>.  in  iii\  judgment^  been  so  often 
misunderstood,  and  the  general  merils  of  the  actor,  who  then 
played  it,  so  unduly  appreciated,  that  I  shall  hope  for 
pardon,  if  I  am  a  lit  tic  prolix  upon  these  points. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  flourished  in  my  time — a  melancholy 
phrase  if  taken  aright,  reader — Bensley  bad  most  of  the 
^ell  of  soul,  was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic  concep- 
tions, the  emotions  consequent  upon  the  presentment  of 
a  great  idea  to  the  fancy.  He  had  the  true  poetical  en- 
thusiasm—the rarest  faculty  among  players.  None  that 
I  remember  possessed  even  a  portion  of  that  fine  madness 
which  he  threw  out  in  Hotspur's  famous  rant  about  glory, 
or  the  transport «  of  the  Venetian  incendiary  at  the  vision 
of  the  flr<  His  voice  had  the  dissonance,  and  at 

times  the  .  :.g  efTect,  of  the  trumpet     His  gait  was 

uncouth  and  stifT.  but  no  way  embarrassed  by  affectation  ; 
and  the  thorough-bred  gentleman  was  uppermost  in  ev-m- 
moTemeBt.  He  seized  the  moment  of  passion  with  grr 
truth  ;  like  a  faithful  dock,  never  striking  before  the  tunc  , 
never  anticipating  or  leading  yon  to  anticipate.  He  was 
totally  destitute  of  trick  and  artifice.  He  seemed  come 
upon  the  stage  to  do  the  poet's  message  simply,  and  be 
did  It  with  as  genuine  fidelity  as  the  nundos  In  Homer 
deliver  the  errands  of  the  gods.  He  let  the  passion  or  the 
sentiment  do  its  own  work  without  prop  or  bolstering. 
He  would  have  scorned  to  mountebank  It ;  and  betrayed 
none  of  that  ctemrmu  which  Is  the  bane  of  serious  acting. 
For  this  reason,  his  lago  was  the  only  endurable  one  which 
I  remember  to  have  seen.  No  spectatw,  fhuB  bli  acUoo, 
oold  dhrtae  more  of  his  artiflee  tbaa  Otbcllo  was  npposed 
o  do.  His  confetsions  In  solHoqny  alooe  pot  yoo  tai  poo- 
scssioo  off  the  mystery.  There  were  no  by-lntlmatioBS 
to  make  the  mMUence  fancy  their  own  discemment  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Moor— who  commoidy 
stands  tike  a  great  helpless  mark,  set  up  for  n^'^o  indent, 
and  a  qtiantlty  of  bama  q>ectators,  to  sho  txrfts 

aX.    The  lafo  of  ItiMisy  did  not  go  to  work  »o  groesly. 
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There  was  a  triumphant  tone  about  the  character,  natural  to 
a  general  consciousness  of  power ;  but  none  of  that  petty 
vanity  wliich  chuckles  and  cannot  contain  itself  upon  any 
little  successful  stroke  of  its  knavery — as  is  common  with 
your  small  villains,  and  green  probationers  in  mischief. 
It  did  not  clap  or  crow  before  its  time.  It  was  not  a  man 
setting  his  wits  at  a  child,  and  winking  all  the  while  at 
other  children,  who  are  mightily  pleased  at  being  let  into 
the  secret ;  but  a  consummate  villain  entrapping  a  noble 
nature  into  toils  against  which  no  discernment  was  avail- 
able, where  the  manner  was  as  fathomless  as  the  purpose 
seemed  dark,  and  without  motive.  The  part  of  Malvolio, 
in  the  Twelfth  Night,  was  performed  by  Bensley  with  a 
richness  and  a  dignity,  of  which  (to  judge  from  some  recent 
castings  of  that  character)  the  very  tradition  must  be  W'orn 
out  from  the  stage.  No  manager  in  those  days  would 
have  dreamed  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Baddely,  or  Mr.  Parsons  ; 
when  Bensley  was  occasionally  absent  from  the  theatre, 
John  Kemble  thought  it  no  derogation  to  succeed  to  the 
part.  Malvolio  is  not  essentially  ludicrous.  He  becomes 
comic  but  by  accident.  He  is  cold,  austere,  repelling  ; 
but  dignified,  consistent,  and,  for  what  appears,  rather  of 
an  over-stretched  morality.  Maria  describes  him  as  a 
sort  of  Puritan  ;  and  he  might  have  worn  his  gold  chain 
with  honour  in  one  of  our  old  roundhead  families,  in  the 
service  of  a  Lambert,  or  a  Lady  Fairfax.  But  his  morality 
and  his  manners  are  misplaced  in  Illyria.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  proper  levities  of  the  piece,  and  falls  in  the  unequal 
contest.  Still  his  pride,  or  his  gravity  (call  it  w'hich  you 
will),  is  inherent,  and  native  to  the  man,  not  mock  or 
affected,  which  latter  only  are  the  fit  objects  to  excite 
laughter.  His  quality  is  at  the  best  unlovely,  but  neither 
buffoon  nor  contemptible.  His  bearing  is  lofty,  a  little 
above  his  station,  but  probably  not  much  above  his  deserts. 
We  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  brave, 
honourable,  accomplished.  His  careless  committal  of  the 
ring  to  the  ground  (which  he  was  commissioned  to  restore 
to  Cesario),  bespeaks  a  generosity  of  birth  and  feeling. 
His  dialect  on  all  occasions  is  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  education.  We  must  not  confound  him  with  the 
eternal  old,  low  steward  of  comedy.  He  is  master  of  the 
household  to  a  great  princess  ;  a  dignity  probably  conferred 
upon  him  for  other  respects  than  age  or  length  of  service. 
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diTia,  at  the  flnt  Indication  of  hb  nippowd  madness, 
declares  that  sha  "  iv«iild  not  have  him  miscarry  for  half 
of  her  dowry.**  Does  this  look  as  if  the  character  was 
meant  to  appear  little  or  inslgniflcant  ?  Once,  indeed,  the 
accuses  him  to  his  face— of  what  ? — of  being  "  sick  of  *-!f- 
love." — but  with  a  gentleness  and  conslderateness.  ^'. 
could  not  have  been,  if  she  had  not  thought  that  ihit 
particular  inflnnity  diaded  some  virtues.  His  rebuke 
to  the  knight  and  his  sottish  revellers.  Is  seasiMe  and 
spirited  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  onpro- 
tected  condition  of  his  mistress,  and  the  strict  regard  with 
which  her  state  of  real  or  dissembled  mourning  would  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  house- affairs,  Malvolio 
might  feel  the  honour  of  the  family  in  some  sort  In  his 
keeping  ;  as  it  appears  not  that  Olivia  had  any  more 
brothers,  or  kinsmen,  to  look  to  it — for  Sir  Toby  had 
dropped  aO  such  nice  respects  at  the  butter>'-hatch.  That 
MahroUo  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  possessing 
cctlmablo  qualities,  the  expression  of  the  Doke,  in  liis 
anxiety  to  have  him  reconcfled.  almost  infers :  "  Pursue 
him.  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace."  Even  in  his  abused 
state  of  chains  and  darkness,  a  sort  of  greatness  seems 
never  to  desert  him.  He  argues  highly  and  well  with  the 
supposed  Sir  Topas.  and  philosophises  gallantly  upon 
his  straw.*  That  must  have  l>cen  some  siiadow  of  worth 
about  tlie  man;  he  must  liava  i>oea  something  more 
tlum  a  mcrt  Tapoor — a  thing  of  straw,  or  Jack  In  oflico— 
t>efore  Falrfaa  and  Maria  could  have  ventured  sending 
him  npon  a  courting  errand  to  Olivia.  Tbei*  was  some 
eoasonaacy  (as  he  would  say)  In  the  undartaUng,  or  the 
Jest  would  liave  l>een  too  bold  even  for  tluit  liouso  of 
misrule. 

Bensley,  accordingly,  tlirew  over  the  part  an  air  of 
Spanish  loftinam.  Ha  kxdMd,  spake,  and  moved  like 
an  old  Cast  HI— I  He  was  sUutdi,  qtrnee,  opitrfomted, 
but  his  supeisUiicture  of  pride  seemed  bottomed  npon 
a  smse  ef  worth.  There  was  sometmng  In  II  beyond 
the  roTcnmh  It  was  big  and  swelling,  but  jrou  could 
not  be  sore  that  it  was  hoDow.    Yon   might  wish  to 


Ckmm.    What  it  th»  lyhian  <|  Pilhi^wss  lines— ji^  mM  fawl  t 
MmL    Thai  the  eaaleC  ear  iNndMB  ■right  k^phrialMhll  a  Wid. 
Chmt,    WheS  lihl  i  I  thoo  el  Iris  as Iriaa  t 
Mat    ^ly^kaa^rel^haaBB^,a^d^owly^pyfe^e<l^i^ 
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see  it  taken  down,  but  you  felt  that  it  was  upon  an 
elevation.  He  was  magnificent  from  the  outset ;  but 
when  the  decent  sobrieties  of  the  character  began  to 
give  way,  and  the  poison  of  self-love,  in  his  conceit  of 
the  Countess's  affection,  gradually  to  work,  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  hero  of  La  Mancha  in  person 
stood  before  you.  How  he  went  smiling  to  himself  1 
with  what  ineffable  carelessness  W'ould  he  twirl  his  gold 
chain  1  what  a  dream  it  was  1  you  were  infected  with 
the  illusion,  and  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  removed ! 
you  had  no  room  for  laughter  1  if  an  unseasonable  re- 
flection of  morality  obtruded  itself,  it  was  a  deep 
sense  of  the  pitiable  infirmity  of  man's  nature,  that  can 
lay  him  open  to  such  frenzies — but,  in  truth,  you  rather 
admired  than  pitied  the  lunacy  while  it  lasted — you 
felt  that  an  hour  of  such  mistake  was  W'Orth  an  age 
with  the  eyes  open.  Who  would  not  wish  to  live  but 
for  a  day  in  the  conceit  of  such  a  lady's  love  as 
Olivia  ?  Why,  the  Duke  would  have  given  his  princi- 
pality but  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  sleeping  or 
waking,  to  have  been  so  deluded.  The  man  seemed  to 
tread  upon  air,  to  taste  manna,  to  w'alk  with  his  head  in 
the  clouds,  to  mate  Hyperion.  O  1  shake  not  the  castles 
of  his  pride — endure  yet  for  a  season,  bright  moments 
of  confidence — "  stand  still,  ye  watches  of  the  element," 
that  Malvolio  may  be  still  in  fancy  fair  Olivia's  lord  1 — 
but  fate  and  retribution  say  no — I  hear  the  mischievous 
titter  of  Maria — the  witty  taunts  of  Sir  Toby — the  still 
more  insupportable  triumph  of  the  foolish  knight — the 
counterfeit  Sir  Topas  is  unmasked — and  "  thus  the  whirligig 
of  time,"  as  the  true  clown  hath  it,  "  brings  in  his  re- 
venges." I  confess  that  I  never  saw  the  catastrophe  of 
this  character,  while  Bensley  played  it,  without  a  kind  of 
tragic  interest.  There  was  good  foolery  too.  Few  now 
remember  Dodd.  What  an  Aguecheek  the  stage  lost  in 
him  1  Lovegrove,  who  came  nearest  to  the  old  actors, 
revived  the  character  some  few  seasons  ago,  and  made  it 
sufficiently  grotesque  ;  but  Dodd  was  it,  as  it  came  out  of 
nature's  hands.  It  might  be  said  to  remain  in  puris 
naturalibus.  In  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension,  this 
actor  surpassed  all  others.  You  could  see  the  first  dawn 
of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  countenance,  climbing 
up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  painful  process,  till  it  cleared 
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mp  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  tvlUght  coneiption — Its 
Mglint  mcridlaa.  Ho  Mcmed  to  koep  back  lib  Intrllrct, 
I  liavo  had  the  power  to  retard  their  poltatloiu  The 
takes  less  time  in  fllling  than  It  took  to  cover  the 
czpansloo  of  hU  broad  moony  face  over  all  Its  quarters 
with  aspraafcm.  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would 
la  a  earner  of  his  eye.  and  for  lack  of  fuel  go  out 
A  part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a  little  intelli- 
aad  ba  a  long  time  In  communicating  It  to  the 


I  am  HI  at  dates,  but  I  think  It  is  now  better  than  (Irt- 
and-tweaty  years  ago,  that  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray't 
Inn — they  were  then  far  finer  than  they  are  now — the 
accursed  Vemlam  Buildings  had  not  encroadted  upon  all 
the  east  side  off  tbem.  cutting  out  delicate  green  crankles. 
and  abOQldaftef  away  one  or  two  of  the  stately  alcoves  of 
the  Uffaca — tha  sorv-ivor  stands  gaping  and  relationlcsa 
at  M  It  fHMmbered  its  br<>  rill  the  best 

ol  any  of  the  Inns  '  >ved  Temple 

forgattea — have  Iba  graveai  character;  their  aq»ect 
baiaf  altogether  reverend  and  law-breathing — Bacon  has 
left  tlM  IwpraM  of  his  foot  upon  their  gravel  walks — taking 
my  afternoon  s<^ace  on  a  summer  day  upon  the  aforesaid 
terrace,  a  comely  sad  personage  came  towards  me,  whom, 
from  his  grava  air  and  deportment,  I  judged  to  be  one  of 
the  aid  Daachcri  of  the  Inn.  lie  had  a  serlca%  thoughtful, 
ffofJiiad,  amd  Mcmad  to  ba  in  mcdltatloiis  of  mortaHty. 
At  I  bavt  an  iastinctive  awe  off  old  Baachen,  I  arat  pasting 
him  witb  tlMt  sari  of  «ib4adlcattva  taken  off  rttpect  wbich 
one  to  apt  to  deataattnita  towardt  a  venerable  stranger, 
and  which  rather  denotes  an  inclination  to  greet  him,  tbaa 
any  positive  motion  of  tlie  body  to  that  effect— a  spedat 
of  hamillty  and  wHI-worslilp  which  I  observe,  nine  thnat 
OQt  off  ten,  rather  posalea  than  pleases  the  person  It  to 
offered  to — whan  the  face  taming  ffoD  upon  me  strangdy 
IdcatUled  Itaelf  with  that  off  Dodd.  Upon  data  Inspection 
I  was  not  mistaken  But  could  thto  sad  thooghtful  coon- 
tfanra  ba  tha  tmna  vaeant  laca  aC  f oOy  which  1  had 
haBad  sa  aftaa  UMler  drenoMtancca  of  gaiety ;  wlildi  I 
had  never  seen  without  a  smile,  or  recognised  but  as  tha 
Qshcr  off  mirth  ;  that  looked  out  so  formally  flat  in  Foppiag- 
ton,  so  frothily  pert  in  Tattle,  ta  Impotently  hmif  la 
Backbite  ;  so  blankly  divested  of  all  meaning,  ar  retahitdy 
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expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble,  and  a  thousand 
agreeable  impertinences  ?  Was  this  the  face — full  of 
thought  and  carefulness — that  had  so  often  divested  itself 
at  will  of  every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diversion,  to 
clear  my  cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its 
furrows  1  Was  this  the  face — manly,  sober,  intelligent — 
which  I  had  so  often  despised,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry 
with  1  The  remembrance  of  the  freedoms  which  I  had 
taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  insult.  I 
could  have  asked  it  pardon.  I  thought  it  looked  upon  me 
with  a  sense  of  injury.  There  is  something  strange  as  well 
as  sad  in  seeing  actors — your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — 
subjected  to  and  suffering  the  common  lot ; — their  fortunes, 
their  casualties,  their  deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene, 
their  actions  to  be  amenable, ^^  poetic  justice  only.  We 
can  hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful  responsibilities. 
The  death  of  this  fine  actor  took  place  shortly  after  this 
meeting.  He  had  quitted  the  stage  some  months  ;  and, 
as  I  learned  afterwards,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
daily  to  these  gardens,  almost  to  the  day  of  his  decease. 
In  these  serious  walks,  probably,  he  was  divesting  himself 
of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — weaning  himself 
from  the  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatre — 
doing  gentle  penance  for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible 
fooleries — taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask  which 
he  might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long — and  rehearsing  for 
a  more  solemn  cast  of  part.  Dying,  he  "  put  on  the  weeds 
of  Dominic."  ^ 

If  few  can  remember  Dodd,  many  yet  living  will  not 
easily  forget  the  pleasant  creature,  who  in  those  days 
enacted  the  part  of  the  Clown  to  Dodd's  Sir  Andrew. — 
Richard,  or  rather  Dicky  Suett— for  so  in  his  life-time  he 
delighted  to  be  called,  and  time  hath  ratified  the  appella- 
tion— lieth  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery  of 

^  Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  left  at  his  death  a  choice 
collection  of  old  English  Uterature.  I  should  judge  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wit.  I  know  one  instance  of  an  impromptii  which 
no  length  of  study  could  have  bettered.  My  merry  friend,  Jem 
White,  had  seen  him  one  evening  in  Aguecheek,  and  recognising 
Dodd  the  next  day  in  Fleet  Street,  was  irresistibly  impelled  to  tako 
off  his  hat  and  salute  him  as  the  identical  Knight  of  the  preceding 
evening  with  a  "  Save  you,  Sir  Andrew."  Dodd,  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted at  this  unusual  address  from  a  stranger,  with  a  courteous 
half-1'ebuking  wave  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an  "  Away,  FooV 
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Holy  Paul,  to  whose  tervice  hU  nonage  and  tender  yean 
were  dedicated.  There  are  who  do  yel  rMnembcr  him  at 
that  period — hU  pipe  dear  and  harmooioiM.  He  would 
often  speak  of  his  chorister  days,  when  he  was  "  cheruh 
Dicky." 

What  dipped  his  wings,  or  made  it  expedient  that  he 
sboold  exchange  the  holy  for  the  profane  state ;  whether 
hm  bad  lost  his  good  voice  (his  best  recommendation  to  that 
ottee),  like  Sir  John,  "  with  hallooing  and  singing  of 
■nthcnu  " ;  or  whether  be  was  adjudged  to  lack  something, 
even  in  those  eariy  years,  of  the  gravity  indispensable  to 
an  occupation  which  profe&scth  to  "  commerce  with  the 
skies*" — I  coold  never  rightly  learn ;  but  we  And  him, 
after  the  probation  of  a  twdvemonth  or  so,  reverting  to 
a  secular  condition  and  become  one  of  us. 

I  think  be  was  not  altogether  of  that  timber  out  of  which 
cathedral  seats  and  sounding-boards  are  hewed.  But  if 
a  gixul  heart — kind,  and  therefore  glad — be  any  part  of 
sanctity,  then  might  the  robe  of  Motley,  with  which  he 
invested  himself  with  so  much  humility  after  his  depriva- 
tion, and  which  he  wore  so  long  with  so  much  blamdess 
sntirfaction  to  himself  and  to  the  public,  be  accepted  for  a 
snrplice    his  white  stole,  and  albe. 

The  first  fruits  of  Ids  secularisation  was  an  engagement 
upon  the  lioards  of  Old  Drury,  at  which  theatre  be  oom- 
menced.  as  I  have  l>een  told,  with  adopting  the  manner  of 
Parsons  in  old  men's  characters.  At  the  pefiod  in  which 
most  of  us  knew  him,  he  was  no  more  an  *-«i>»*<»  than  be 
was  In  any  true  sense  himself  imitable. 

He  was  the  Itobin  Goodfellow  of  the  stage.  He  came 
In  to  trouble  all  things  with  a  welcome  perplexity,  himself 
no  whit  troubled  for  the  matter.  He  was  knowiw  like 
Puck,  by  his  note — Ha  I  Ual  Ha  ! — sometlmet  rtafipfninc 
to  Uol  Hoi  Hot  with  an  ImsiiUMa  ■cpbiiIob,  dsrtvad, 
perhaps,  remotely  from  his  fcirlesJaitkal  adncnttpn,  tortifn 
to  his  protolypa  of— O  Lai  Thousands  of  hearts  yet 
respond  to  tho  chndiUng  O  Lai  at  Dicky  Soett,  brought 
bock  to  their  famembranes  by  the  faithful  transcript  of 
his  friend  Mathews's  mimicry.  The  **  force  of  nature 
could  no  further  go."  He  droUrd  upon  the  stock  of  these 
two  syllables  ridMr  than  the  cuckoo. 

Care,  that  troubles  aO  the  world,  was  forgotten  In  his 
composition.    Had  ho  hnd  but  two  pnlM  (nay,  halt  a 
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grain)  of  it,  he  could  never  have  supported  himself  upon 
those  two  spider's  strings,  which  served  him  (in  the  latter 
part  of  his  unmixed  existence)  as  legs.  A  doubt  or  a 
scruple  must  have  made  him  totter,  a  sigh  have  puffed 
him  down  ;  the  weight  of  a  frown  had  staggered  him,  a 
wrinkle  made  him  lose  his  balance.  But  on  he  went, 
scrambling  upon  those  airy  stilts  of  his,  with  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  "  thorough  brake,  thorough  briar,"  reckless  of  a 
scratched  face  or  a  torn  doublet. 

Shakspeare  foresaw  him,  when  he  framed  his  fools  and 
jesters.  They  have  all  the  true  Suett  stamp,  a  loose  and 
shambling  gait,  a  slippery  tongue,  this  last  the  ready  mid- 
wife to  a  without-pain-delivered  jest ;  in  words,  light  as 
air,  venting  truths  deep  as  the  centre  ;  with  idlest  rhymes 
tagging  conceit  when  busiest,  singing  with  Lear  in  the 
tempest,  or  Sir  Toby  at  the  buttery-hatch. 

Jack  Bannister  and  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  more  of 
personal  favourites  with  the  town  than  any  actors  before 
or  after.  The  difference,  I  take  it,  was  this  : — Jack  was 
more  beloved  for  his  sweet,  good-natured,  moral  pretensions. 
Dicky  was  more  liked  for  his  sweet,  good-natured,  no 
pretensions  at  all.  Your  whole  conscience  stirred  with 
Bannister's  performance  of  Walter  in  the  Children  in  the 
Wood — but  Dicky  seemed  like  a  thing,  as  Shakspeare  says 
of  Love,  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is.  He  put 
us  into  Vesta's  days.  Evil  fled  before  him — not  as  from 
Jack,  as  from  an  antagonist, — but  because  it  could  not 
touch  him,  any  more  than  a  cannon-ball  a  fly.  He  was 
delivered  from  the  burthen  of  that  death ;  and,  when 
Death  came  himself,  not  in  metaphor,  to  fetch  Dicky, 
it  is  recorded  of  him  by  Robert  Palmer,  who  kindly  watched 
his  exit,  that  he  received  the  last  stroke,  neither  varying 
his  accustomed  tranquillity,  nor  tune,  with  the  simple 
exclamation,  worthy  to  have  been  recorded  in  his  epitaph — 
0  La!  O  La  !  Bobby  ! 

The  elder  Palmer  (of  stage-trading  celebrity)  commonly 
played  Sir  Toby  in  those  days  ;  but  there  is  a  solidity  of 
wit  in  the  jests  of  that  half-Falstafl  which  he  did  not  quite 
fill  out.  He  was  as  much  too  showy  as  Moody  (who  some- 
times took  the  part)  was  dry  and  sottish.  In  sock  or 
buskin  there  was  an  air  of  swaggering  gentility  about  Jack 
Palmer.  He  was  a  gentleman  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the 
footman.     His  brother  Bob  ("of  recenter  memory),  who  was 
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Ms  shadow  In  cver>'lbing  while  he  lived*  and  dwindled 
into  leu  than  a  shadow  afterwards — was  a  Q' 
a  lilUe  stronger  infusion  of  '*  -  '  -"t  Ingrtditu,  .  i...ii  via> 
all.     It  is  amazing  how  a  lit  more  or  less  makes  a 

difference  i       '  t^s.     Nmu-ii  you  saw  Bobby  in  tho 

Duke's  Sc.  aid.  "  What  a  pity  such  a  prt.ll> 

fcUow  was  ouiy  a  servant !  '  >  ou  saw  Jack  figuring 

In  Captain  Absolute,  you  you  could  trace  his 

proraotion  to  some  lady  of  quality  who  fancied  the  hand- 
•OOM  fellow  in  his  topknot,  and  had  bought  him  a  coro- 
mhitffn     Therefore  Jack  in  Dick  Amlet  was  insuperable. 

Jadi  had  two  voices,  both  plausi*'v  *•• :•:->!    and 

insinuating;  but  his  secondary  or  si  sUll 

more  decisively  histrionic  than  his  common  one.  it  was 
resarved  for  the  spectator ;  and  the  dramaUi  ptnonm  were 
suppo'  now  nothing  at  all  about  it.     The  lies  of 

Young  ^,  and  the  tentiments  in  Joseph  Surface,  were 

thus  marlud  oat  in  a  sort  of  italics  to  the  audience.  This 
•ecret  oorreqpondenoe  with  the  company  before  the  curtain 
(wfaldi  is  the  bane  and  death  of  tragedy)  has  an  extremdy 
happy  effect  in  some  kinds  of  comedy,  in  the  more  highly 
artificial  comedy  of  Congreve  or  of  Sheridan  especially, 
where  the  absolute  sense  of  reality  (so  indispemahle  to 
scenes  of  interest)  is  not  required,  or  would  rather  interfere 
to  u-asure.    The  fact  is,  you  do  not  believa 

in  N   as  Surface — the   villain   of   artifldal 

comody— oven  while  you  read  or  see  them.  If  yon  did. 
they  would  shock  and  not  divert  you.  When  Den,  In  Lorn 
for  Love,  returns  iTom  sea,  the  following  exquisite  dialogoa 
occurt  at  bis  first  mcietlng  with  his  father  :— 


BtrSmmpmm.  Thew  hail  been  taaaj  m  wmry  lugqa,  B»,  d— 
I  Mkw  thw. 

am.  Kjr.  my,  hma.  Bo«n  far  eBOOglh.  aa  UuU  b*  alL-~W«l|, 
fatlMr,  and  bow  do  aD  at  bom*  T  bow  doM  brotber  DIefc  and  broUHr 
Talf 

S^  Smmpun.  Vkk  !  body  o'  w^  Diefc  hw  bwa  dMd  tkmm  two 
y»Ts.    I  wtM  yQ«  wwd  whM  yoa  wwa  al  Li^kaitt. 

Ami.  MMi.  ihM'a  Wvat  lUery.  I  ted  fo^sl.  Diehls  dMd.  m 
700  wy     —II,  and  bow  t — I  b«v»  m  BMMty  qoMtfoBa  lo  aak  yon. 


Here  Is  an  Instance  of  IntetuftOlty  whldi  fai  real  Hte 
would  be  rrvoltliig.  or  rather  la  reid  Hfe  eaoM  not  barw 
ethczbted  with  the  warm-hearted  temperament  of  the 

•  aithu/9 
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character.  But  when  you  read  it  in  the  spirit  with  which 
such  playful  selections  and  specious  combinations  rather 
than  strict  metaphrases  of  nature  should  be  taken,  or  when 
you  saw  Bannister  play  it,  it  neither  did,  nor  does,  wound 
the  moral  sense  at  all.  For  what  is  Ben — the  pleasant 
sailor  which  Bannister  gives  us- — but  a  piece  of  satire — 
a  creation  of  Congreve's  fancy — a  dreamy  combination  of 
all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor's  character — his  contempt  of 
money — his  credulity  to  women — with  that  necessary 
estrangement  from  home  which  it  is  just  within  the  verge 
of  credibility  to  suppose  might  produce  such  an  hallucination 
as  is  here  described.  We  never  think  the  worse  of  Ben  for 
it,  or  feel  it  af^a  stain  upon  his  character.  But  when  an 
actor  comes,  and  instead  of  the  delightful  phantom — the 
creature  dear  to  half-belief — which  Bannister  exhibited — 
displays  before  our  eyes  a  downright  concretion  of  a 
Wapping  sailor — a  jolly  warm-hearted  Jack  Tar — and 
nothing  else — when  instead  of  investing  it  with  a  delicious 
confusedness  of  the  head,  and  a  veering  undirected  goodness 
of  purpose — he  gives  to  it  a  downright  daylight  under- 
standing, and  a  full  consciousness  of  its  actions  ;  thrusting 
forward  the  sensibilities  of  the  character  with  a  pretence 
as  if  it  stood  upon  nothing  else,  and  was  to  be  judged  by 
them  alone — we  feel  the  discord  of  the  thing  ;  the  scene  is 
disturbed  ;  a  real  man  has  got  in  among  the  dramatis 
personas,  and  puts  them  out.  We  want  the  sailor  turned 
out.  We  feel  that  his  true  place  is  not  behind  the  curtain, 
but  in  the  first  or  second  gallery. 


ON   THE   ARTIFICIAL  COMEDY   OF 
THE  LAST   CENTURY 

The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  manners,  is  quite 
extinct  on  our  stage.  Congreve  and  Farquhar  show  their 
heads  once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put 
down  instantly.  The  times  cannot  bear  them.  Is  it  for 
a  few  wild  speeches,  an  occasional  licence  of  dialogue  ?  I 
think  not  altogether.  The  business  of  their  dramatic 
characters  will  not  stand  the  moral  test.  We  screw  every- 
thing up  to  that.     Idle  gallantry  in  a  fiction,  a  dream,  the 
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■gMOit  of  »''  virtlrs  tts  In  the  ume  wiy 

as  tlM~idarmlii(  liidi  >nt^acy  In  •  son  or  ward 

In  real  Ufa  tlMiiid  tt  i»u«rdJan.     We  have 

no  ftuch  mlddla  cmc  '■(•  interests  left.     We 

aaa  •  rtaga  Ubertine  playing  his  loosa  pranks  of  two  boar** 
duratlom  and  of  no  after  consequenee,  with  the  severe  tjf 
mhlch  Inspect  real  N-lces  with  their  bearings  upon  two 
wwlds.  We  are  spectators  to  a  plot  or  intrigue  (not 
radocible  In  life  to  the  point  of  strict  morality),  and  take 
it  all  for  troth.  We  substitute  a  real  for  a  dramatic  pertoo, 
and  Judge  him  accordingly.  We  try  him  la  oar  coorta, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  dnmatU  pen§nm,  hit 
peers.  We  have  been  spoOed  with— not  sentimental  eotnedy 
— but  a  tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our  pieasores  wlildi 
has  succeeded  to  It,  the  exclusive  and  all-devouring  drama 
of  rwrniMWi  life :  where  the  moral  point  is  everything ; 
where.  Instead  of  the  fictitious  hr"  '  '  ved  personages  of 
the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old  r  ve  reeogniaa  oor- 

sHves,  oar  hroUiers.  aunts,  kinsfolk,  alius,  patrons,  enemies, 
r — the  same  as  in  life, — with  an  interest  in  what  is  going 
OB  to  hearty  and  substantial,  that  we  cannot  afford  oar 
moral  Judgment .  in  Its  deepest  and  most  vital  resnlta,  to 
compromise  or  slumber  for  a  moment.  What  Is  thert 
transacting,  by  no  modification  Is  made  to  affect  us  In  any 
other  manner  than  the  same  events  or  characters  would  do 
In  our  rdationahipa  of  life.  We  carry  our  fireside  concerns 
to  the  theatre  with  us.  We  do  not  go  thither  like  our 
ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  reality,  so  mudi  as 
to  confirm  our  experience  of  it ;  to  make  assurance  doidila, 
and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  mint  live  our  toBaooM  IIVM 
twice  over,  as  it  wa&  the  mournful  privilege  of  Uijiam  ta 
descend  twice  to  the  iluidea.  All  that  neutral  ground  of 
character,  which  stood  between  vice  and  virtue ;  or  which 
In  fact  was  takBHerent  to  neither,  where  neither  prop«fty 
was  called  In  question ;  that  happy  breatlilng-place  tnm 
the  burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral  questioning — the  saa&> 
tuary  and  qolet  Al«atia  of  hunted  casuistry — to  hrokaa  op 
and  disfranchised,  as  in)urious  to  the  interests  of  ■octoty. 
The  piitilcfsa  of  the  placo  are  taken  away  by  law.  Wt 
darenotddly  with  Im^flca,  or  names,  of  wrong.  We  hmk 
like  fooltoh  4oi  idows.     We  dread  Infection  tram 

tlie  scenle  fopri.  :.. — m  of  disorder,  and  fear  a  painted 
poslola.    In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should  not 
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take  cold,  we  wrap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket  surtout  of  pre- 
caution against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies 
to  answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  airing 
beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live 
always  in  the  precincts  of  the  law  courts, — but  now  and 
then,  for  a  dream-while,  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no 
meddling  restrictions — to  get  into  recesses,  whither  the 
hunter  cannot  follow  me — 

Secret  shades 


Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and 
more  healthy  for  it.  I  wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly 
for  having  respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  feel  the  better 
always  for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve's — nay,  why 
should  I  not  add  even  of  Wycherley's — comedies.  I  am 
the  gayer  at  least  for  it ;  and  I  could  never  connect  those 
sports  of  a  witty  fancy  in  any  shape  with  any  result  to  be 
drawn  from  them  to  imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a  world 
of  themselves  almost  as  much  as  fairy  land.  Take  one  of 
their  characters,  male  or  female  (with  few  exceptions  they 
are  alike),  and  place  it  in  a  modern  play,  and  my  virtuous 
indignation  shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  warmly 
as  the  Catos  of  the  pit  could  desire  ;  because  in  a  modern 
play  I  am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The  standard 
of  police  is  the  measure  of  political  justice.  The  atmosphere 
will  blight  it ;  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into  a  moral 
world,  where  it  has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs 
fall  headlong ;  as  dizzy,  and  incapable  of  making  a  stand, 
as  a  Swedenborgian  bad  spirit  that  has  wandered  unawares 
into  the  sphere  of  one  of  his  Good  Men,  or  Angels.  But 
in  its  own  world  do  we  feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad  ? — 
The  Fainalls  and  the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants  and  the  Lady 
Touchwoods,  in  their  own  sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral 
sense  ;  in  fact,  they  do  not  appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem 
engaged  in  their  proper  element.  They  break  through  no 
laws  or  conscientious  restraints.  They  know  of  none. 
They  have  got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  land — what  shall 
I  call  it  ? — of  cuckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where 
pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.     It  is 
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•ItofteUicr  «  ipccuUUve  scene  of  tbing»,  which  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  It.  No  good  persoo 
can  b«  Justly  oHended  as  a  spectator,  because  no  good 
person  suQcrs  on  Ihe  stage.  Judged  morally,  every 
chamcter  is  these  plasrs — the  few  exceptions  only  are 
mMaJbes — Is  alike  essentially  vain  and  worthless.  The 
great  art  of  Congrcve  Is  e^tedally  shown  in  this,  that  he 
has  entirely  excluded  from  his  scenes — some  little  gene- 
rosities in  the  part  of  Angelica  perhaps  excepted — not  only 
anything  hkt  a  faultle&s  character,  but  any  pretensions 
to  goodness  or  good  feelings  whatsoever.  Whether  be  did 
this  designedly,  or  instinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy  as 
Uae  design  <if  design)  was  bold.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the 
strange  po  ch  his  Wag  of  the  World  in  particular 

poeeesaes  o.  ^ling  you  all  along  in  the  pursuits  of 

duumders,  for  whom  you  absolutely  care  nothing— for 
von  B«ltber  bate  nor  love  his  personages — and  I  think  it 
owing  to  this  very  indifTercnce  for  any,  that  you  endure 
Ute  wiiole.  He  has  spread  a  p^r  -  '  n  of  monk  Ught,  I 
wiU  call  it,  rather  than  by  the  u^  of  palpable  darli- 

ness.  over  his  creations  ;  and  his  shadows  flit  before  you 
wttbotti  distinction  or  preference.  Had  lie  introduced  a 
good  duuracter,  a  single  gush  of  moral  feeling,  a  revufadon 
ol  the  judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  duties,  the  fan- 
pertinent  Goshen  would  have  only  lighted  to  the  discovery 
of  ddonnitiea,  which  now  are  non**  >>«"-<tuse  we  think  tbem 


Translated  Into  real  life,  tlie  cnaractcrs  of  his,  and  bis 
friend  Wyeberley's  dramas,  are  prelllgatii  and  strumpets,— 
tbe  hmimtm  uf  tbdr  brief  txkUnot,  tte  undivided  puna 
otinwriaii gdaatiy.  No otb» ipriin ot ncUaa, or poirtili 
motiv  af  coadact.  to  wwiognited ;  prindplei  vrlilbb,  wrfytr- 
sally  aated  upon,  must  lednco  tbto  frame  of  tblnfi  to  a 
duMO.  But  we  do  then  wiuag  In  so  translating  tbem.  No 
such  eflecU  are  produced,  bi  Ikeir  world.  When  we  are 
among  tbem,  we  are  amongst  a  cbaotk  people.  We  are 
not  to  Judge  tbem  by  oar  ttsugea.  No  reverend  IneUtutioaa 
are  InsuMad  1^  tbalr  pwwwwWngi  for  tbey  have  aoM 
among  tbem.  K»  pence  of  families  is  vlolated--for  an 
family  Uea  exiat  aami^  tbem.  No  purity  of  Urn  marriup 
hedtoataiaed  JwammJawppeMi  tobafuabdi^  No 
deep  •flactlaataradtoqidatad.nnbnlywadladibmids  am 
MMipped  asunder    for  affection's  depth  and  wedded  faitb 
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are  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right 
nor  wrong, — gratitude  or  its  opposite, — claim  or  duty, — 
paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  Virtue, 
or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about  it,  whether  Sir  Simon 
or  Dapperwit  steal  away  Miss  Martha  ;  or  who  is  the  father 
of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir  Paul  Pliant's  children  ? 

The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  where  we  should  sit  as 
unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at  the  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take 
part  against  the  puppets,  and  quite  as  impertinently.  We 
dare  not  contemplate  an  Atlantis,  a  scheme,  out  of  which 
our  coxcombical  moral  sense  is  for  a  little  transitory  ease 
excluded.  We  have  not  the  courage  to  imagine  a  state  of 
things  for  which  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment. 
We  cling  to  the  painful  necessities  of  shame  and  blame. 
We  would  indict  our  very  dreams. 

^  Amidst  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant  upon 
growing  old,  it  is  something  to  have  seen  the  School  for 
Scandal  in  its  glory.  This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve 
and  Wycherley,  but  gathered  some  allays  of  the  sentimental 
comedy  which  followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  now  acted,  though  it  continues,  at  long  intervals, 
to  be  announced  in  the  bills.  Its  hero,  when  Palmer 
played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph  Surface.  When  I  remember 
the  gay  boldness,  the  graceful  solemn  plausibility,  the 
measured  step,  the  insinuating  voice — to  express  it  in  a 
word — the  downright  acted  villany  of  the  part,  so  different 
from  the  pressure  of  conscious  actual  wickedness, — the 
hypocritical  assumption  of  hypocrisy, — which  made  Jack 
so  deservedly  a  favourite  in  that  character,  I  must  needs 
conclude  the  present  generation  of  playgoers  more  virtuous 
than  myself,  or  more  dense.  I  freely  confess  that  he 
divided  the  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brother  ;  that, 
in  fact,  I  liked  him  quite  as  well.  Not  but  there  are  pas- 
sages,— like  that,  for  instance,  where  Joseph  is  made  to 
refuse  a  pittance  to  a  poor  relation, — incongruities  which 
Sheridan  was  forced  upon  by  the  attempt  to  join  the  arti- 
ficial with  the  sentimental  comedy,  either  of  which  must 
destroy  the  other — but  over  these  obstructions  Jack's 
manner  floated  him  so  lightly,  that  a  refusal  from  him  no 
more  shocked  you,  than  the  easy  compliance  of  Charles 
gave  you  in  reality  any  pleasure  ;  you  got  over  the  paltry 
question  as  quickly  as  you  could,  to  get  back  into  the 
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rectons  of  pore  comedy,  where  no  'ral  rrlgns.    The 

highly  ortlBcial  aumier  of  Planer  .  :irartrr  mtintcr- 

acted  every  iMiifTiioMi  tanpnesloa  v  :avo 

iTcetvcd  from  the  eoatrost,  soppodng  <•  em 

th«  two  brothm.  You  did  not  hettore  in  Joseph  with 
the  Mroe  faith  with  which  you  bdieved  in  Chaiios.  The 
latter  was  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  less  pleasant 

poetical  foB  to  IL   The  comedy.  I  have  said,  is  in-~ nut ; 

a  ml3(tare  of  Goapvre  with  sentimental  Inconi:  es; 

tho  filety  vpon  the  whole  is  buoyant ;  but  ii  required 
the  coiiBumwite  art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  dlsccNrdant 
•kMoats. 

A  pteycr  with  Jack's  talents.  If  we  had  one  now.  would 
Bat  &u%  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  manner.  He  would  in- 
stlaethrdy  avirid  every  turn  which  might  tend  to  unrealise, 
and  so  to  make  the  character  fascinating.  He  must  take 
his  coe  from  his  spectators,  who  would  expect  a  bad  man 
and  a  good  man  as  rigidly  opposed  to  each  other  as  the 
deathbeds  of  those  fenhnas  are  contrasted  in  the  prints, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  hava  disappeared  from  the  windows 
of  my  old  IHond  Carrtagton  Bowles,  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard memoriF— <an  exhibition  as  venerable  as  the  adjacent 
cathedral,  and  almost  coeval)  of  the  bad  and  good  man 
at  the  hour  of  death  ;  where  the  ghastly  apprehensions  of 
the  former,— and  truly  the  grim  phantom  with  his  reality 
of  a  toastlog-forfc  is  not  to  be  despised,— «o  finely  contrast 
wUh  the  0Msk  complacent  kissing  of  the  rod.— taking  It  in 
like  honey  and  butter.— with  which  the  latter  submits  to 
the  scythe  of  the  gentle  bleeder.  Time,  who  wields  his 
laneet  with  the  apprehensive  flngrr  of  a  popular  yaong 
ladlasr  sarseon.  What  flesh,  like  lovfaif  pass*  wenid  Mi 
covatto  BMOt  half-way  the  stroke  of  such  a  dsllcatamowtrT 
— Jolm  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  In  this  exquisito  part. 
He  was  playing  to  yon  all  the  white  that  ho  was  playtag 
upon  Sir  Peter  and  hte  lady.  Yoo  had  thr  »-•  '-ttfanatlao 
of  a  sentiment  before  it  was  on  his  lips,     i  ed  vatoa 

was  meant  to  ]roo,  and  yoo  were  to  soppoae  inai  ms  Hctltlooa 
eo-tettarers  oo  the  stage  percshrad  aothfaif  at  aU  of  tt. 
What  was  it  to  yoo  if  that  half  reality,  the  husband,  was 
owinathcd  by  the  puppetry— or  the  thin  thing  (Lady 
Teade's  reputation)  was  permadod  R  was  dying  of  a  ple- 
thory  T  The  fortunes  of  OthoUa  and  Desdemooa  were  nai 
In  It.    Poor  Jack  has  passed  flkom  tha 
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in  good  time,  that  he  did  not  live  to  this  our  age  of  serious- 
ness. Tlie  pleasant  old  Teazle  King,  too,  is  gone  in  good 
time.  His  manner  would  scarce  have  passed  current  in 
our  day.  We  must  love  or  hate — acquit  or  condemn — 
censure  or  pity — exert  our  detestable  coxcombry  of  moral 
judgment  upon  everything.  Joseph  Surface,  to  go  down 
now,  must  be  a  downright  revolting  villain — no  compromise 
— his  first  appearance  must  shock  and  give  horror — his 
specious  plausibilities,  which  the  pleasurable  faculties  of 
our  fathers  welcomed  with  such  hearty  greetings,  knowing 
that  no  harm  (dramatic  harm  even)  could  come,  or  was 
meant  to  come,  of  them,  must  inspire  a  cold  and  killing 
aversion.  Charles  (the  real  canting  person  of  the  scene — 
for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  ha.  its  ulterior  legitimate  ends, 
but  his  brother's  professions  of  a  good  heart  centre  in 
downright  self-satisfaction)  must  be  loved,  and  Joseph 
haled.  To  balance  one  disagreeable  reality  with  another. 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  must  be  no  longer  the  comic  idea  of  a 
fretful  old  bachelor  bridegroom,  whose  teasings  (while 
King  acted  it)  were  evidently  as  much  played  of!  at  you, 
as  they  were  meant  to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage, — he 
must  be  a  real  person,  capable  in  law  of  sustaining  an 
injury — a  person  towards  whom  duties  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged— the  genuine  crim.  con.  antagonist  of  the  villanous 
seducer  Joseph.  To  realise  him  more,  his  sufferings  under 
his  unfortunate  match  must  have  the  downright  pungency 
of  life — must  (or  should)  make  you  not  mirthful  but  un- 
comfortable, just  as  the  same  predicament  would  move 
you  in  a  neighbour  or  old  friend. 

The  delicious  scenes  which  give  the  play  its  name  and 
zest,  must  affect  you  in  the  same  serious  manner  as  if  you 
heard  the  reputation  of  a  dear  female  friend  attacked  in 
your  real  presence.  Crab  tree  and  Sir  Benjamin — those 
poor  snakes  that  live  but  in  the  sunshine  of  your  mirth — 
must  be  ripened  by  this  hot-bed  process  of  realisation  into 
asps  or  amphisbsenas  ;  and  Mrs.  Candour — O  I  frightful  1 — 
become  a  hooded  serpent.  O  1  who  that  remembers  Parsons 
and  Dodd — the  wasp  and  butterfly  of  the  School  for  Scandal 
— in  those  two  characters  ;  and  charming  natural  Miss 
Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  distinguished  from  the 
fine  lady  of  comedy,  in  this  latter  part — would  forego  the 
true  scenic  delight — the  escape  from  life — the  oblivion  of 
consequences — the    holiday    barring    out    of    the    pedant 
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nrflrctiMl — IboM  SatWBAlla  of  two  or  three  brief  boors, 
w^  won  from  the  world — to  sit  Inttesd  at  one  of  our 
nodera  pln^  <^  *•'  have  hb  coward  consdenee  (that  forsooth 
■Mat  aet  i  r  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpetual 

■ppealt  duiicu  rather,  and  bloated,  as  a  faculty  witboat 
rqpoaa  must  ba—and  bis  moral  Tanlty  pampered  with 
iBMfet  of  aottooal  Justice,  notional  htinsflcaDce,  Urea  saved 
witbavt  tiM  spectator's  rbk,  and  fortOMS  fhrMi  away  that 
eoat  tiM  author  nothlaf  ? 

No  piece  was,  pcriaipa,  erer  so  completely  east  la  dlits 
parts  as  this  aianafeKs  esme^.  Miss  Farrcn  had  succeeded 
to  Mrs.  Abfaifton  in  Lady  Teazle ;  and  Smith,  the  original 
Charles,  had  retired  when  I  first  saw  iL  The  rest  of  the 
characters,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  reasaiaed.  I 
remember  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  cry  down  Joiia  Kcaible, 
who  took  the  part  of  Charies  after  Sailtb ;  bat,  I  tlioa^t, 
very  unjustly.  Smith,  I  fancy,  wat  man  airy,  and  took 
the  eye  with  a  certain  gaiety  of  pertoo.  He  brought  with 
him  no  sombre  recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to 
expiate  the  fault  of  having  pleased  beforehand  In  lofty 
declamation.  He  had  no  sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to 
atone  for.  Hb  failure  in  these  parts  was  a  pawpoff  ta 
saeccss  la  one  of  so  opposite  a  tendency.  Bat,  as  far  as 
I  eoold  Judge,  the  weighty  sense  ot  KenMe  miide  up  for 
more  personal  laeapadty  thaa  be  had  to  answer  for.  His 
harshest  toocs  la  flris  part  came  steeped  and  duldfled  in 
food  hoBMHir.  He  made  bis  defects  a  grace.  His  exact 
dedamatoiy  aumncr,  as  be  managed  It,  oiriy  served  to 
eoavcy  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more  prsdsloa.  It 
seemed  to  bead  the  shafts  to  carry  them  dteper.  Not 
one  of  his  sparkling  sentences  was  loet.  I 
minutely  bow  be  ddhrered  eadi  in  soccessloa,  and 
by  any  effort  Imagine  bow  any  of  them  eoakl  bo  altwed 
for  the  better.  No  maa  could  ddlvar 
the  iHalofue  of  Congreve  or  of 
understood  it—half  so  weQ  as  JokaKemMiu  HhYtfaBllaa 
in  Laor  for  leae,  was,  to  my  reeeBeettao,  flwtftlesfc  Hi 
flagged  tometlmei  fai  tbe  latenrals  of  tragle  p— loa.  Hi 
would  stanber  over  the  level  parts  of  aa  heroic  <bMactm. 
His  Macbeth  has  been  known  to  nod.  Bat  be  ahnqn 
acemcd  to  me  to  be  partieolariy  aihrt  to  polatsd  and  witty 
dWogue.  The  relaxlaf  kvltka  of  trapdy  Imvo  aot 
touched  by  any  slaee  bMi    tba  pMgrftd  court-bred 
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in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  Hamlet — the 
sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of 
Richard — disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  sluggish 
moods,  his  torpors — but  they  were  the  halting-stones  and 
resting-place  of  his  tragedy — politic  savings,  and  fetches 
of  the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs,  where  nature 
pointed  him  to  be  an  economist — rather,  I  think  than  errors 
of  the  judgment.  They  were,  at  worst,  less  painful  than 
the  eternal  tormenting  unappeasable  vigilance, — the 
"  lidless  dragon  eyes,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy. 


ON   THE  ACTING   OF   MUNDEN 

Not  many  nights  ago  I  had  come  home  from  seeing  this 
extraordinary  performer  in  Cockletop  ;  and  when  I  retired  to 
my  pillow,  his  whimsical  image  still  stuck  by  me,  in  a  manner 
as  to  threaten  sleep.  In  vain  I  tried  to  divest  myself  of 
it,  by  conjuring  up  the  most  opposite  associations.  I 
resolved  to  be  serious.  I  raised  up  the  gravest  topics  of 
life  ;    private  misery,  public  calamity.     All  would  not  do  : 

There  the  antic  sate 

Mocking  our  state • 

his  queer  visnomy — his  bewildering  costume — all  his 
strange  things  which  he  had  raked  together — his  serpentine 
rod  swagging  about  in  his  pocket — Cleopatra's  tear,  and 
the  rest  of  his  relics — O'Keefe's  wild  farce,  and  his  wilder 
commentary — till  the  passion  of  laughter,  like  grief  in 
excess,  relieved  itself  by  its  own  weight,  inviting  the  sleep 
which  in  the  first  instance  it  had  driven  away. 

But  I  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  No  sooner  did  I  fall 
into  slumbers,  than  the  same  image,  only  more  perplexing, 
assailed  me  in  the  shape  of  dreams.  Not  one  Munden, 
but  five  hundred,  were  dancing  before  me,  like  the  faces 
which,  whether  you  will  or  no,  come  when  you  have  been 
taking  opium — all  the  strange  combinations,  which  this 
strangest  of  all  strange  mortals  ever  shot  his  proper  coun- 
tenance into,  from  the  day  he  came  commissioned  to  dry  up 
the  tears  of  the  town  for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Edwin.  O  for  the  power  of  the  pencil  to  have  fixed  them 
when  I  awoke  1     A  season  or  two  since,  there  was  exhibited 
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•  Hngirtfc  fiUkry.  I  <!•  not  tee  why  there  ihoald  not  be 
a  MnadMi  filkry.  In  richnrts  and  variety,  the  latter  would 
Qol  tan  tar  tbori  of  the  former. 

Tbart  U  one  foeeof  Farley,  one  face  of  Knight,  one  (but 
what  a  oaa  It  la  1)  of  LUton ;  but  Munden  haa  wnm  that 
yo«  can  pummly  pin  down,  and  call  his.  Wb««  yon  tMak 
he  has  exhausted  bis  battery  of  looks,  in  uaaeooantaMa 
warfare  with  your  gravity,  suddenly  h«  sprouts  out  Ml 
aatte<dy  aew  set  of  fealurrs,  lilce  Hydra.  Ha  it  not  one, 
Iwt  k^OB  :  not  so  much  a  comedian,  as  a  emnpany.  If  Us 
■aoM  eould  be  multiplied  like  his  countenance,  it  might 
fin  a  piaybUL  He,  and  he  alone,  literally  moires  faeea ; 
applied  to  any  other  person,  the  phrase  is  a  mere  figure, 
doooUng  eortaia  modttcatloas  ol  the  human  countenance. 
0«t  off  SIMM  InvMbla  wardfoba  ba  dips  tw  faces,  as  his 
trisad  Sttstt  used  for  wigs,  anl  fetdies  than  out  as  easily. 
I  AobU  not  be  surprlsad  to  ses  Um  some  day  put  out  the 
ImmI  o(  a  itvtr-lMrM ;  or  eooM  forth  a  pewitt,  or  lapwing, 

I  have  seen  this  gifted  actor  in  Sir  Christopher  Curry — 
Id  old  DomtoB — diffuse  a  glow  of  sentiment  which  has 
made  the  pulse  of  a  crowded  theatre  beat  like  that  of  one 
man ;  when  he  has  come  in  aid  of  the  pulpit,  doing  good 
to  the  moral  heart  of  a  people.  I  have  seen  soma  taint 
approaches  to  this  sort  of  oKcaWsnes  la  otiicr  players.  Bot 
in  tiM  grand  groteeqoe  of  tatce,  MmdeB  stands  o«t  as  daglo 
and  uMwetmpMrisd  as  Hogarth.  HogMth,  strangs  to  tab, 
had  no  toBowMt.  The  school  of  Munden  begu,  and  mnst 
end,  with  himself. 

Can  any  man  awndcr,  like  him  ?  can  any  man  sec  §hoth, 
Uka  hfan  T  or  /IgM  mUk  kia  mm  iftnrfin  "  snsa  "—as  Im 
does  fai  that  strangdy^Hglscled  thing,  the  CsMlcr  o/ 
Pfcslon— where  his  altiirMHtoai  from  the  Cobblsr  to  the 
and  from  the  MagaMfo  to  tha  Gohblsr,  kacp 
of  the  ipaclatar  to  as  wBd  a  tomant.  as  If  soaM 
Arahfaw  Night  were  betag  aelad  bstars  biak  Wba  Uka 
htm  can  throw,  or  ever  attcnqitad  to  tbraw,  a  pretematMnl 
Interest  over  the  commonest  daily-life  objects  T  A  table 
or  a  jotnt-ttool.  In  his  conception,  rises  into  a  dignity 
iqnNalMH  to  Gasriopeta's  cbata*.  It  U  bivcsted  with  eon> 
iteaatsry  bnpartanca.  Yoo  could  not  gpaak  of  It  with 
more  difMSMea^  It  U  weta  mounted  Into  the  firmament. 
A  baggw  to  tba  baadi  af  Mkbasl  Ai^riOb  lays  FomU,  rase 
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the  Patriarch  of  Poverty.  So  the  gusto  of  Munden  anti- 
quates  and  ennobles  what  it  touches.  His  pots  and  his 
ladles  are  as  grand  and  primal  as  the  seething-pots  and 
hooks  seen  in  old  prophetic  vision.  A  tub  of  butter,  con- 
templated by  him,  amounts  to  a  Platonic  idea.  He  under- 
stands a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity.  He  stands  wonder- 
ing, amid  the  commonplace  materials  of  life,  like  primaeval 
man  with  the  sun  and  stars  about  him. 


LAST 

ESSAYS   OF    ELIA 


PREFACE  TO  THE   LAST   ESSAYS 

BY  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  LATE   EUA 

Tntt  poor  gentlenum,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been 
in  a  decUniag  way,  bath  at  length  paid  his  Una!  tribute  to 
nature. 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  he  were  gone.  The  humour  of 
the  thing,  if  ever  there  was  muc^  in  it,  was  pretty  well 
exhausted  ;  and  a  two  years'  and  a  half  existence  has  been 
a  tolerable  duration  for  a  phantom. 

1  am  now  at  librrty  to  confess,  that  much  which  I  have 
heard  objected  to  my  late  friend's  writings  was  well  founded. 
CnMk  they  are,  I  grant  you — a  sort  of  unlickrd.  incondite 
thingi — villainously  pranked  In  an  affected  array  of  antique 
mode*  and  phrases.  Tliey  had  not  been  Ais,  if  they  had 
been  other  than  such  :  and  better  it  is,  that  a  writer  shoold 
be  natural  in  a  self- pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  aflect  a 
naturalness  (so  called)  that  should  be  strange  to  him. 
Egotistical  they  have  been  pronounced  by  some  who  did 
not  know,  that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of  himself,  was  often 
true  only  (bistoricahy)  of  another ;  as  in  a  former  Essay 
(to  save  naany  Instances) — where  under  the  flnt  person  (his 
favourite  figure)  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a 
countr>--boy  placed  al  a  London  school,  far  from  his  friends 
and  conoecUoos — In  direct  opposition  to  his  own  earty 
history.  If  It  be  egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  tils  own 
identity  the  griefs  and  affections  of  another— ma  ncH 

many,  or  reducing  many  unto  himself— then  i^  ;.>v  c^Uful 
novelist,  who  all  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine,  speaking 
of  themselves,  the  greatesi  egotist  of  all ;  who  yet  has 
never  thcfcfbie,  been  aecnaed  of  that  narrownen.  And 
bow  shaD  Um  Intwmr  dramatist  escape  being  f  ^  ho, 

doubtless  sadar  cover  of  passion  uttered  by  an<  ^ea- 

tlmea  glvet  Mamftoti  vtnt  to  his  most  Inward  f edings,  and 
expresses  bis  own  story  modestly  Y 

My  late  friend  was  in  many  respects  a  singular  diaractcr. 
Those  who  did  not  like  him,  hated  him ;  and  some,  who 
once  liked  bim,  afterwards  became  his  bitterest  haters. 
The  truth  is,  be  gave  himself  too  little  coaesra  what  Im 
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uttered,  and  in  whose  presence.  He  observed  neither 
time  nor  place,  and  would  e'en  out  with  what  came  upper- 
most. With  the  severe  religionist  he  would  pass  for  a 
free-thinker  ;  while  the  other  faction  set  him  down  for  a 
bigot,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied  his  sentiments. 
Few  understood  him ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  at  all  times 
he  quite  understood  himself.  He  too  much  aflected  that 
dangerous  figure — irony.  He  sowed  doubtful  speeches, 
and  reaped  plain,  unequivocal  hatred.  He  would  interrupt 
the  gravest  discussion  with  some  light  jest ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
not  quite  irrelevant  in  ears  that  could  understand  it. 
Your  long  and  much  talkers  hated  him.  The  informal 
habit  of  his  mind,  joined  to  an  inveterate  impediment  of 
speech,  forbade  him  to  be  an  orator  ;  and  he  seemed  deter- 
mined that  no  one  else  should  play  that  part  when  he  was 
present.  He  w^as  petit  and  ordinary  in  his  person  and 
appearance.  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  what  is  called 
good  company,  but  where  he  has  been  a  stranger,  sit  silent, 
and  be  suspected  for  an  odd  fellow  ;  till  some  unlucky 
occasion  provoking  it,  he  would  stutter  out  some  senseless 
pun  (not  altogether  senseless,  perhaps,  if  rightly  taken), 
which  has  stamped  his  character  for  the  evening.  It  was 
hit  or  miss  with  him ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  contrived 
by  this  device  to  send  away  a  whole  company  his  enemies. 
His  conceptions  rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his 
happiest  impromptus  had  the  appearance  of  effort.  He 
has  been  accused  of  trying  to  be  witty,  when  in  truth  he 
was  but  struggling  to  give  his  poor  thoughts  articulation. 
He  chose  his  companions  for  some  individuality  of  character 
which  they  manifested.  Hence,  not  many  persons  of 
science,  and  few  professed  literati,  were  of  his  councils. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain  for- 
tune ;  and,  as  to  such  people  commonly  nothing  is  more 
obnoxious  than  a  gentleman  of  settled  (though  moderate) 
income,  he  passed  with  most  of  them  for  a  great  miser. 
To  my  knowledge  this  was  a  mistake.  His  intimados,  to 
confess  a  truth,  were  in  the  w^orld's  eye  a  ragged  regiment. 
He  found  them  floating  on  the  surface  of  society ;  and  the 
colour,  or  something  else,  in  the  weed  pleased  him.  The 
burrs  stuck  to  him — but  they  were  good  and  loving  burrs 
for  all  that.  He  never  greatly  cared  for  the  society  of 
what  are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these  were  scan- 
dalised (and  oflences  were  sure  to  arise)  he  could  not  help 


It.  Wb«B  Im  bad  b«ea  rMnoottniled  with  for  not  biu*.iiig 
more  maotMloni  to  the  foeUagt  of  good  people,  ho  wovld 
rotort  hf  atkiiii*  what  one  point  did  these  food  people  ever 
tonftde  to  hhn?  He  was  temperate  hi  his  meals  and 
but  always  kept  a  little  on  this  side  of  abstemi- 
Only  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  weed  he  might  be 
thought  a  Uttie  excessive.  He  took  it,  he  ttould  say,  as  a 
solvent  of  speech.  Marry — as  the  friendly  vapour  ascended 
how  his  prattle  would  curl  up  sometimes  with  it  I  the 
V'     '    •  tied  him  were  loosened,  r.'  '  " 

I  tatiill 

I  do  not  i^now  whether  I  ought  to  bemoan  or  rejoice 
that  my  old  friend  is  departed.  His  Jests  were  beginning 
to  grow  obsolete,  and  his  stories  to  be  found  out.  He  felt 
the  approaches  of  age  ;  and  whUc  he  pretended  to  cling  to 
Ufe,  yoo  saw  how  slender  were  the  ties  left  to  bind  him. 
Diaeoorsing  with  him  latteriy  on  this  subject,  he  expressed 
with  a  pettishness  which  I  thought  unworthy  of 
In  our  walks  about  his  suburban  retreat  (as  be 
It)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children  belonging  to  a 
school  of  industry  had  met  us,  and  bowed  and  t  i.  as 

lie  thought,  in  an  especial  manner  to  him.  lake 

me  for  a  visiting  governor,"  he  muttered  earnestly.  He 
had  a  horror,  which  he  carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like 
anything  Important  and  parochial.  He  tlMNight  that  he 
appfoadMd  nearer  to  that  stamp  daily.  He  had  a  general 
avcr^km  fhxn  being  treated  like  a  grave  or  respectable 
charaeter,  and  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of  age 
that  should  so  enUUe  hhn.  He  herded  always*  white  It 
was  possible,  with  peopte  youafsr  than  hiasaiiL  Ha  tfd 
not  eottftem  to  the  march  of  Ume^  bat  was  diagged  ateog 
in  the  prcceisien  His  naoMfft  lagged  beUBd  his  years. 
He  was  too  modi  of  the  boj-oum.  The  Isfo  virffis  never 
sate  gracefully  on  his  shooklera.  The  Impressioos  of 
Infancy  had  burnt  into  hfan,  and  ha  resented  the  Impertl- 
naaee  of  mairiMod.  These  were  weaknesses ;  but  mtk  as 
they  w«%  tiMgr  are  a  key  to  explicate  some  of  his  writlafk 
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I  DO  not  know  a  pleasure  more  affecting  than  to  range  at 
will  over  the  deserted  apartments  of  some  fine  old  family 
mansion.  The  traces  of  extinct  grandeur  admit  of  a  better 
passion  than  envy :  and  contemplations  on  the  great  and 
good,  whom  we  fancy  in  succession  to  have  been  its  in- 
habitants, weave  for  us  illusions,  incompatible  with  the 
bustle  of  modern  occupancy,  and  vanities  of  foolish  present 
aristocracy.  The  same  difference  of  feeling,  I  think,  attends 
us  between  entering  an  empty  and  a  crowded  church.  In 
the  latter  it  is  chance  but  some  present  human  frailty — 
an  act  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  auditory — 
or  a  trait  of  affectation,  or  worse,  vainglory,  on  that  of  the 
preacher,  puts  us  by  our  best  thoughts,  disharmonising 
the  place  and  the  occasion.  But  wouldst  thou  know  the 
beauty  of  holiness  ? — go  alone  on  some  week-day,  borrowing 
the  keys  of  good  Master  Sexton,  traverse  the  cool  aisles 
of  some  country  church  :  think  of  the  piety  that  has  kneeled 
there — the  congregations,  old  and  young,  that  have  found 
consolation  there — the  meek  pastor — the  docile  parishioner. 
With  no  disturbing  emotions,  no  cross  conflicting  com- 
parisons! drink  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  place,  till  thou 
thyself  become  as  fixed  and  motionless  as  the  marble  effigies 
that  kneel  and  weep  around  thee. 

Journeying  northward  lately,  I  could  not  resist  going 
some  few  miles  out  of  my  road  to  look  upon  the  remains 
of  an  old  great  house  with  which  I  had  been  impressed  in 
this  way  in  infancy.  I  was  apprised  that  the  owner  of  it 
had  lately  pulled  it  down  ;  still  I  had  a  vague  notion  that 
it  could  not  all  have  perished, — that  so  much  solidity  with 
magnificence  could  not  have  been  crushed  all  at  once  into 
the  mere  dust  and  rubbish  which  I  found  it. 

The  work  of  ruin  had  proceeded  with  a  swift  hand  indeed, 
and  the  demolition  of  a  few  weeks  had  reduced  it  to — an 
antiquity. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  indistinction  of  everything. 
Where  had  stood  the  great  gates  ?  What  bounded  the 
court-yard  ?  Whereabout  did  the  out-houses  commence  ? 
A  few  bricks  only  lay  as  representatives  of  that  which  was 
so  stately  and  so  spacious. 

Z90 
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DmUi  4om  BOt  shrink  up  hit  hiunaii  victim  at  this  rntr. 

The  horat  ftihM  of  a  man  wd^  more  in  their  proporliun. 

Had  I  teen  these  brtck-and-roortar  knaves  at  their  process 

of  destruction,  at  the  plucking  of  every  panel  I  should  have 

felt  the  Tartets  at  my  heart.     I  should  have  cried  out  to 

them  to  spue  a  plaiik  at  least  out  of  the  cheerful  storeroom. 

In  whose  hoi  wiiMlow>seat  I  used  to  sit  and  read  Cowley, 

with  the  grass-plot  hefore,  and  the  hum  and  flappings  of 

thnt  one  solitary  wasp  that  ever  haunted  It  about  me — 

in  mine  ears  now,  as  oft  as  summer  returns  ;  or  a  panel 

the  yeBow-roon. 

Why,  every  plank  and  paad  ni  that  house  for  me  had 
■aMgk  In  it.  The  tapestried  bedrooms — tapestry  so  much 
better  than  painting— not  adorning  merely,  but  peopling 
the  walaseota — at  which  childhood  ever  and  anon  would 
steal  a  look,  shifting  lU  coverlid  (replaced  as  quickly)  to 
exercise  Its  tender  eoorage  in  a  momentary  eye  encounter 
with  thoee  stem  bright  visages,  staring  reciprocally— di 
Ovid  on  the  waDs,  in  colours  vtvlder  than  his  description. 
ActaoB  hi  mid  sprout,  with  the  unappeasable  prudery  of 
Diana ;  and  the  still  more  provoking  and  almost  cnUnaffy 
coolness  of  Dan  Phoebus,  eel-fashion,  deliberately  divesting 
of  Marsyas. 

Then,  that  haunted  room — In  whidi  old  Mrs.  Battle 
died — whsniiito  I  have  crept,  but  always  In  the  daytime, 
h  a  p  sail  on  of  fear ;  and  a  snealUng  curiosity,  terror- 
led,  to  hold  fommnnication  with  the  past.— i/ou;  $baH 
Utey  huiU  It  up  ofoln  ? 

it  was  an  old  descried  place,  yet  not  so  long  deserted 
but  that  the  traces  of  the  splendour  of  past  inmates  were 
everywhere  apparent.  Its  furniture  was  still  standing — 
even  to  the  tarnished  gilt  leather  battledores,  and  enawUUag 
'  'hers  of  shuttlecodu  in  the  nursery,  wliich  told  that 
<!ren  had  once  played  there.  Bat  I  was  a  lonely  chOd. 
and  had  the  range  at  will  of  every  apartment,  kaew  cwy, 
nook  and  comer,  wondered  and  wotshlppod  overywhcfo. 

The  toUtude  of  childhood  is  not  so  anch  the  solhsr  of 
thought  as  It  is  the  feeder  of  love,  of  sUcnca,  and  admlraHan 
So  strange  a  passion  for  the  place  possessiJ  ma  In  those 
years,  that,  though  there  lay— I  thams  to  say  how  few 
roods  dtotant  from  the  maniion  half  hid  by  trees,  what  I 
judged  some  romantic  lake,  snch  waa  the  spsl  which  boond 
me  to  the  honse,  and  snch  my  cmfhlntm  noC  to  pam  lla 
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strict  and  proper  precincts,  that  the  idle  waters  lay  un- 
explored for  me  ;  and  not  till  late  in  life,  curiosity  prevailing 
over  elder  devotion,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  a  pretty 
brawling  brook  had  been  the  Lacus  Incognitus  of  my  in- 
fancy. Variegated  views,  extensive  prospects — and  those 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  house — I  was  told  of  such — 
what  were  they  to  me,  being  out  of  the  boundaries  of  my 
Eden  ?  So  far  from  a  wish  to  roam,  I  would  have  drawn, 
methought,  still  closer  the  fences  of  my  chosen  prison, 
and  have  been  hemmed  in  by  a  yet  securer  cincture  of 
those  excluding  garden  walls.  I  could  have  exclaimed 
with  the  garden-loving  poet — 

Bind  mo,  yo  woodbines,  in  your  twines ; 
Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vinos  ; 
And  oh  so  close  your  circles  lace, 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  place  ; 
But,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak. 
Ere  I  your  silken  bondage  break. 
Do  you,  O  brambles,  chain  me  too. 
And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  through. 

I  was  here  as  in  a  lonely  temple.  Snug  firesides — the 
low-built  roof — parlours  ten  feet  by  ten — frugal  boards, 
and  all  the  homeliness  of  home — these  were  the  condition 
of  my  birth — the  wholesome  soil  which  I  was  planted  in. 
Yet,  without  impeachment  to  their  tenderest  lessons,  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  had  glances  of  something  beyond 
and  to  have  taken,  if  but  a  peep,  in  childhood,  at  the  con- 
trasting accidents  of  a  great  fortune. 

To  have  the  feeling  of  gentility,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  been  born  gentle.  The  pride  of  ancestry  may  be 
had  on  cheaper  terms  than  to  be  obliged  to  an  importunate 
race  of  ancestors  ;  and  the  coatless  antiquary  in  his  un- 
emblazoned  cell,  revolving  the  long  line  of  a  Mowbray's 
or  De  Clifford's  pedigree,  at  those  sounding  names  may 
warm  himself  into  as  gay  a  vanity  as  those  who  do  inherit 
them.  The  claims  of  birth  are  ideal  merely,  and  what 
herald  shall  go  about  to  strip  me  of  an  idea  ?  Is  it  trenchant 
to  their  swords  ?  can  it  be  hacked  oil  as  a  spur  can  ?  or  torn 
away  like  a  tarnished  garter  ? 

What,  else,  were  the  families  of  the  great  to  us  ?  what 
pleasure  should  we  take  in  their  tedious  genealogies,  or  their 
capitulatory  brass  monuments  ?     What  to  us  the  unin- 
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■    1  .  .irrent  of  tbdr  t>loods.  It  oar  own  diil  not  nmwrr 

'ft  cognato  and  eorretpoiullnff  rlivation  ? 

leicfore,  ciae,  O  Uttered  an  tcheon 

:ig  upon  tlie  time-worn  wai  stairs, 

<  KsaMooR  t  have  I  in  childhood  to  of  t  st  <  n  upon 

.....  mystic  characters — thy  emblematic  su, , :s.  with 

their  proph^lc  "  Retorgam  " — tin  every  dreg  of  peasantry 

pnrgliig  off,  I  received  Into  mjrself  Very  GentiUty  7    Thou 

wcrt  first  in  my  morning  eyes  ;  and  of  nights  hast  detained 

steps  from  bedward.  till  it  was  but  a  step  firom  gaiing 

hce  to  dreamliig  on  thee. 

This  Is  the  only  true  gentry,  by  adoption ;  the  veritable 

change  of  blood,  and  not  as  empirics  have  tabled,  by 

trauHiittOBs 

Who  It  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the  splendid  trophy, 
I  know  not.  I  inquired  not ;  but  its  fading  rags,  and  colours 
cobweb-stained,  told  that  Its  subject  was  of  two  centuries 
back. 

And  what  If  my  ancestor  at  that  date  was  some  Damcetas, 

— fr«<tlng  flocks,  not  his  own,  upon  the  lillls  of  Llneolo— 

lest  eameat  vindicate  to  myself  the  famfly  trapplngi 

noe  proud  iEgon?  repaying  by  a  bodnvard  triuropli 

tlie  insults  he  might  posdhly  have  heaped  in  his  life-time 

upon  my  pow  pastoral  progenitor. 

If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the  present 
owners  of  the  mansion  had  least  reason  to  complain. 
They  had  long  fmvaken  the  old  home  of  their  fathers  for  a 
newer  trifle ;  and  I  was  left  to  appropriate  to  mysdf  what 
Inu^pt  I  coold  pick  up,  to  raise  my  fancy,  or  to  soothe  my 
vanity. 

I  was  the  true  descendant  of  thoae  old  W  a,  and  not 
tlM  prwrt  family  of  that  name,  who  had  fled  the  old  wwte 
plapffi 

Mine  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  tamOy  portraits,  which 
as  I  have  gone  over,  giving  them  in  fancy  my  own  family 
name,  one  and  then  another — woold  seem  to  soUla, 
reaching  forward  from  the  canvas,  to  recognise  the  new 
relationship;  vhlle  the  rest  looked  grave,  as  It  teemed, 
at  the  vacancy  In  their  dwelUng,  and  thoughts  of  fled 
posterity. 

The  Beaaty  with  the  cool  bine  paftond  dnrpeiy,  and  a 
lamh^that  hung  next  the  great  bay  window— with  the 
bright  yellow  H shirt  hair,  and  eye  of  watchct  hue— so 
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like  my  Alice  ! — I  am  persuaded  she  was  a  true  Elia — Mil- 
dred Elia,  I  take  it. 

Mine,  too,  Blakesmoor,  was  thy  noble  Marble  Hall, 
with  its  mosaic  pavements,  and  its  Twelve  Caesars — stately 
busts  in  marble — ranged  round  ;  of  whose  countenances, 
young  reader  of  faces  as  I  was,  the  frowning  beauty  of  Nero, 
I  remember,  had  most  of  my  wonder  ;  but  the  mild  Galba 
had  my  love.  There  they  stood  in  the  coldness  of  death, 
yet  freshness  of  immortality. 

Mine,  too,  thy  lofty  Justice  Hall,  with  its  one  chair  of 
authority,  high-backed  and  wickered,  once  the  terror  of 
luckless  poacher,  or  self-forgetful  maiden — so  common 
since,  that  bats  have  roosted  in  it. 

Mine,  too, — whose  else  ? — thy  costly  fruit-garden,  with 
its  sun-baked  southern  wall ;  the  ampler  pleasure-garden, 
rising  backwards  from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with 
flower-pots  now  of  palest  lead,  save  that  a  speck  here  and 
there,  saved  from  the  elements,  bespake  their  pristine  state 
to  have  been  gilt  and  glittering ;  the  verdant  quarters 
backwarder  still ;  and,  stretching  still  beyond,  in  old 
formality,  thy  firry  wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  squirrel, 
and  the  day-long  murmuring  wood-pigeon,  with  that 
antique  image  in  the  centre,  God  or  Goddess  I  wist  not ; 
but  child  of  Athens  or  old  Rome  paid  never  a  sincerer 
worship  to  Pan  or  to  Sylvanus  in  their  native  groves,  than 
I  to  that  fragmental  mystery. 

Was  it  for  this,  that  I  kissed  my  childish  hands  too 
fervently  in  your  idol-worship,  walks  and  windings  of 
Blakesmoor  1  for  this,  or  what  sin  of  mine,  has  the  plough 
passed  over  your  pleasant  places  ?  I  sometimes  think 
that  as  men,  when  they  die,  do  not  die  all,  so  of  their  ex- 
tinguished habitations  there  may  be  a  hope — a  germ  to  be 
revivified. 


POOR   RELATIONS 

A  Poor  Relation — is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature, — 
a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency, — an  odious  approxi- 
mation,— a  haunting  conscience, — a  preposterous  shadow, 
lengthening  in  the  noon-tide  of  our  prosperity, — an  un- 
welcome remembrancer, — a  perpetually  recurring  morti- 
fication,— a  drain  on  your  purse, — a  more  intolerable  dun 
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upon  yout  pride, — a  drawback  upon  locow,  •  rdmkc 
to  your  rising, — •  sUIn  In  your  blood,— •  blot  oa  jroor 
'»cutcb«on.— a  rent  In  your  garment, — m  death's  bead  at 
your  banquet,— Agatbodes'  pot, — a  Mordecal  in  your  gate, 
— a  Laxarus  at  your  door, — a  lion  in  your  path, — a  firog  In 
your  diambcr, — a  fly  In  yoor  ointment, — a  mote  in  jotu 
eye, — a  triumph  to  your  eoemy,— an  apology  to  your 
MmmIs, — the  one  thing  not  needful.— the  hail  la  harvest, — 
ttM  Minoe  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweeL 
He  is  known  by  bis  luiodc.     Your  heart  teUeth  you 

"That  Is  Mr.  ."    A  rap,  between  familiarity  and 

respect ;  that  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  seema  to 
de^Mdr  of,  entertainment.  He  entereth  smflfaig  and — 
embarrassed.  He  boldeth  out  his  band  to  you  to  shake. 
and  draweth  it  back  again.  He  casually  looketh  In  al>out 
dImMMIme— when  the  table  Is  fuIL  He  oflereth  to  go 
away,  ■niiing  yon  hare  company — but  te  induced  to  stay. 
He  miatli  a  chair,  and  your  visitor's  two  diildren  are  aocom- 
modatad  at  a  dde-^atde.  He  never  cometh  iqMm  open 
days,  when  your  wife  sa3rs,  with  some  complacency,  **  My 

dear,  perhaps  Mr. wHl  drop  In  to-day."    He  rcmcm- 

bereth  birthdays — and  professeth  lie  is  forUmate  to  have 
rtrnnh^H  npon  one.  He  dedareth  against  ibh,  the  twbot 
being  small — ^yet  snUereth  himself  to  be  importuned  into 
a  kUce,  agafaHt  his  first  neotatlon.  He  sUckcth  by  the 
port— yet  will  be  prevailed  npon  to  empty  the  remaioder 
glass  of  claret.  If  a  straager  preia  It  upoa  him.  He  Is  a 
paade  to  the  servants,  who  are  fearfid  oC  bdag  too  obeeqal* 
ooa,  ornot  dvfl  enottgh,  to  him.  The  gaests  think  **  they 
hava  aeea  him  befote."  Every  oae  specolateth  apoa  his 
condition  :  and  the  osost  part  take  him  to  be  a — tido-walter. 
He  calleth  yon  by  your  Christian  name,  to  Imply  that  his 
other  is  the  moM  with  year  own.  He  la  too  familiar  by 
half,  yet  yoa  wish  be  had  lem  dlflMeaee.  With  hidf  the 
fmaHlarity,  ha  odght  pam  for  a  casoal  depeadaat;  with 
amta  holdaees,be  waold  be  la  aodaagw  of  betag  takes 
far  what  he  is.  He  is  too  hombto  for  a  friend ;  yet  takalli 
oa  him  BMre  state  than  bcOts  a  dieat.  He  Is  a  worm  gaeit 
than  a  conntry  teoaat,  Inainrh  as  he  hrinfith  op  ao  ml 
— yet  'tis  odds,  than  his  garb  aad  dcBMaoav,  that  yoor 
gaests  take  him  for  ooe.  He  Is  asked  to  amke  one  at  the 
wlibt  table ;  refaseth  oa  the  score  of  poverty,  aad  rsienta 
being  left  ouL    VThm  the  ww|Miny  hiaak  ap,  be  proOveCli 
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to  go  for  a  coach — and  lets  the  servant  go.  He  recollects 
your  grandfather ;  and  will  thrust  in  some  mean  and 
quite  unimportant  anecdote — of  the  family.  He  knew  it 
when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  "  he  is  blest  in  seeing 
it  now."  He  reviveth  past  situations,  to  institute  what 
he  calleth — favourable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting 
sort  of  congratulation,  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your 
furniture  :  and  insults  you  with  a  special  commendation  of 
your  window-curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  urn  is 
the  more  elegant  shape  ;  but,  after  all,  there  w'as  something 
more  comfortable  about  the  old  tea-kettle — which  you 
must  remember.  He  dare  say  you  must  find  a  great 
convenience  in  having  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  appealeth 
.to  your  lady  if  it  is  not  so.  Inquireth  if  you  have  had  your 
arms  done  on  vellum  yet ;  and  did  not  know,  till  lately, 
that  such-and-such  had  been  the  crest  of  the  family.  His 
memory  is  unseasonable  ;  his  compliments  perverse  ;  his 
talk  a  trouble  ;  his  stay  pertinacious  ;  and  when  he  goeth 
away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner  as  precipitately 
as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nuisances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is — a  female 
Poor  Relation.  You  may  do  something  with  the  other ; 
you  may  pass  him  off  tolerably  well ;  but  your  indigent 
she-relative  is  hopeless.  "  He  is  an  old  humorist,"  you 
may  say,  "  and  affects  to  go  threadbare.  His  circumstances 
are  better  than  folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond 
of  having  a  Character  at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one." 
But  in  the  indications  of  female  poverty  there  can  be  no 
disguise.  No  woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice. 
The  truth  must  out  without  shuffling.     "  She  is  plainly 

related  to  the  L 's  ;  or  what  does  she  at  their  house  ?  " 

She  is,  in  all  probability,  your  wife's  cousin.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the  case. — Her  garb  is  something 
between  a  gentlewoman  and  a  beggar,  yet  the  former 
evidently  predominates.  She  is  most  provokingly  humble, 
and  ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  inferiority.  He  may  re- 
quire to  be  repressed  sometimes — aliquando  sufflaminandus 
erai — but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You  send  her  soup  at 
dinner,  and  she  begs  to  be  helped — after  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  her  ; 

she  hesitates  between  Port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
former,  because  he  does.  She  calls  the  servant  Sir ;  and 
insists  on  not  troubling  him  to  hold  her  plate.     The  house- 
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keeper  patronises  her.  The  chOdrea's  fovcmcss  takes  upon 
her  to  correct  her,  wbm  sh«  has  mhlaliwi  the  piano  for  a 
harpsldMird. 

Riehard  Amlet«  Esq..  in  the  play.  Is  a  notable  tnstanca 
of  tha  ililllVMtagi  I  to  which  this  chimerical  noUoa  of 
afjInUf  immHNHn§  a  daim  to  aequaintanet^  may  nbjeci 
tlM  spirit  of  a  genUemaa.  A  Uttle  fooUsli  Mood  Is  aB  tlMt 
Is  betwixt  him  and  a  lady  with  a  graat  attate.  His  stars 
are  popetually  crowed  by  the  malignant  maternity  of  an 
old  woman,  who  persists  in  calling  him  "  her  son  Dick." 
But  she  has  wherewithal  in  the  end  to  reconpensa  his 
indignitin,  and  float  hfan  again  upon  the  brOliaat  sortaee, 
oadcr  whidi  It  had  beaa  her  seeming  business  and  pleasore 
all  along  to  slak  htaa.  All  men,  besides,  are  aot  of  Dick's 
temperament.     I  knew  an  Amiet  la  real  lil^  who.  wanting 

Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed.    Poor  W was  of  my 

own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine  classic,  and  a  youth  of 
promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish.  It  was  too  much  pride ; 
but  its  quality  was  lat^aasive;  It  was  not  of  that  sort 
which  hardens  the  heart,  and  aenrea  to  keep  litferiors  at  a 
distance  ;  it  only  sooght  to  ward  off  derofiAloii  from  itself. 
It  was  the  principle  o(  idt-req>ect  carried  at  far  as  it  ooold 
go,  without  laftlaglBg  vpoa  that  fospaet,  wideh  be  would 
have  every  ana  cba  aqoaiy  BUrfatalB  for  hfaaself.  He 
wooU  have  you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this  topic. 
Many  a  quarrel  have  I  had  with  him,  when  we  were  rather 
older  boys,  and  our  tallness  nuMie  us  more  obnoxious  to 
observatioo  in  the  blue  clothes,  because  I  would  not  thread 
the  alleys  and  blind  ways  of  the  town  with  hhn  to  ehida 
notice,  when  we  have  been  oat  together  oa  a  haUday  la 

the  streeu  of  this  taualag  and  ptyiag  matwipolia.    W 

went,  sore  with  these  aollaat.  to  Osterd,  where  tha  dlgalty 
and  sweetness  of  a  schohw'a  Ufa,  maetfaig  with  tha  alloy  oC 
a  hambia  faitrodaetioa.  wrought  hi  hka  a  paitionate  dero- 
tioa  to  the  phMOb  with  a  profound  airenioa  fhmi  tha  aodety. 
The  servitor's  gowa  (worse  than  his  school  array)  duag  to 
him  with  Neastaa  veaooi.  He  thooght  himself  ridtealaiM 
in  a  garb,  under  wldch  Latimer  arast  have  walkad  anal, 
and  in  which  Hooker,  tai  his  yooag  days,  poesihly  flaaatai 
in  a  vein  of  ao  discommendable  vaatty.  In  tha  depth  ^ 
coOegs  shadaa.  or  la  his  lonely  ehaanber,  tha  poor  stndeat 
shraidc  flkom  observatioB.  He  foond  shelter  anmi^  books, 
which  insult  not ;  and  studies,  that  ask  no  qneatSoM  of  a 
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youth's  finances.  He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom 
cared  for  looking  out  beyond  his  domains.  The  healing 
influence  of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him  to  soothe  and 
to  abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man,  when  the 
waywardness  of  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a 

second  and  worse  malignity.     The  father  of  W had 

hitherto  exercised  the  humble  profession  of  house-painter, 

at  N ,  near  Oxford.     A  supposed  interest  with  some 

of  the  heads  of  colleges  had  now  induced  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  that  city,  with  the  hope  of  being  employed  upon 
some  public  works  which  were  talked  of.  From  that 
moment  I  read  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  man  the 
determination  which  at  length  tore  him  from  academical 
pursuits  for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  our 
universities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and  the 
townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the  latter 
especially — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would  appear  harsh 

and  incredible.     The  temperament  of  W 's  father  was 

diametrically  the  reverse  of  his  own.     Old  W was  a 

little,  busy,  cringing  tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his 
arm,  would  stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to 
anything  that  wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown — insensible 
to  the  winks  and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man, 
to  whose  chamber-fellow,  or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps, 
he    was    thus    obsequiously     and    gratuitously     ducking. 

Such    a  state  of    things  could    not  last.      W must 

change  the  air  of  Oxford,  or  be  suffocated.  He  chose  the 
former  ;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist,  who  strains  the  point 
of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can  bear,  censure  the 
dereliction  ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  struggle.     I  stood  with 

W ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever  saw  him,  under  the  eaves 

of  his  paternal  dwelling.  It  was  in  the  fine  lane  leading 
from  the  High  Street  to  the  back  of  *  *  *  *  college,  where 

W kept  his  rooms.     He  seemed  thoughtful  and  more 

reconciled.  I  ventured  to  rally  him — finding  him  in  a 
better  mood — upon  a  representation  of  the  Artist  Evangelist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to  flourish, 
had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  sort  of  frame  over  his 
reafly  handsome  shop,  either  as  a  token  of  prosperity  or 

badge  of  gratitude  to  his  saint.     W looked  up  at  the 

Luke  and,  like  Satan,  "  knew  his  mounted  sign — and 
fled."  A  letter  on  his  father's  table,  the  next  morning, 
announced  that  he  had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment 
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■l>out  to  r:iit  nrk  for  Portugal.    H«  was  among  the  lint 
mho  prris!i(  a  tx  foro  the  waUs  of  St  SobMtteii. 

I  do  not  know  liow.  upon  a  subject  which  I  began  with 
trratint;  h.ilf  s«  riously,  I  should  have  fallen  upon  a  redtal 
so  rnniu'titiy  p.unful ;  but  this  tbema  of  poor  relatJoaship 
is  rr;<!rtc  witii  so  much  matter  for  tragic  aa  well  as  comic 
assocM'.iot.s.  that  it  is  difficult  to  Icccp  the  account  distinct 
iKitluiut  I'ldKliMf;.  The  earliest  impressions  wtiicfa  I 
rrcrivrd  on  this  matter  are  certainly  not  attended  with 
anything  painful,  or  very  humiliating,  in  the  recalling. 
At  my  latlMr's  tabic  (no  very  splendid  one)  was  to  be 
foood*  avcry  Saturday,  tlie  mysterious  figure  of  an  aged 
dotbed  in  neat  blade,  of  a  sad  yet  oomdy 
His  deportment  was  of  the  essence  of  graTlty  ; 
his  worte  few  or  none ;  and  I  was  not  to  malce  a  noise  in 
his  presence.  I  bad  little  inclination  to  have  done  so— 
for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence.  A  particular  eU>ow> 
chair  was  ammpriated  to  him.  which  was  in  no  case  to 
be  violated.  A  peculiar  tort  of  sweet  podding,  whldi 
appealed  on  no  other  occasion,  distingolabed  the  days  ol 
bis  cowing.  I  osed  to  think  him  a  prodigtoosly  rich  man. 
Ail  I  eoold  make  out  of  him  was,  tliat  be  and  my  father 
had  been  tchoolfeUows,  a  worid  ago,  at  Lincoln,  and  that 
he  came  from  the  MlnL  The  Mint  I  knew  to  be  a  place 
where  ail  the  money  was  coined — and  I  thoo^t  he  was  the 
owner  of  all  that  money.  Awful  Ideas  of  the  Tower  twined 
themselves  at>out  hit  pmence.  He  isiwisrl  above  honuui 
ttiOf^H^  and  pairiom.  A  sett  oC  otelanclioly  grandonr 
infwiod  hlML  Fkom  mom  hwBplkohio  doom  1  fanrieil 
hhB  ihHjul  to  go  abont  In  an  eteraol  tolt  of  waimnia§i 
a  captive— •  stately  being  lot  oat  of  the  Tower  on  Satmdaya. 
Often  have  I  woadwod  at  the  temerity  of  my  father,  who, 
in  spite  of  an  kabltnal  general  respect  which  we  all  hi 
coanMn  manifested  towards  htan,  wonid  venture  now  and 
then  to  stand  up  against  him  in  soma  afgoment  *'*"^»f 
their  youthful  days.  The  hoosM  of  the  andent  dty  oC 
Uncoln  are  divided  (m  moat  oC  my  lendart  know)  betwoM 
the  dwiDiffi  on  the  hm  and  hi  the  vaBey.  Thia  nmrkod 
diitlftlan  foamd  an  obvlovt  divWoa  botwoan  the  boya 
who  ttvod  above  (however  btooght  togMMrin  a  oammon 
school)  and  the  boys  whom  paternal  leddaaea  was  on  the 
plain ;  a  sufficient  cauM  of  hostiUty  In  the  code  of  these 
young  Grotlnma.    My  father  bad  been  a  leadii^  Mc 
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taineer ;  and  would  still  maintain  the  general  superiority 
in  skill  and  hardihood  of  the  Above  Boys  (his  own  faction) 
over  the  Below  Boys  (so  were  they  called),  of  which  party 
his  contemporary  had  been  a  chieftain.  Many  and  hot 
were  the  skirmishes  on  this  topic — the  only  one  upon  which 
the  old  gentleman  was  ever  brought  out — and  bad  blood 
bred ;  even  sometimes  almost  to  the  recommencement 
(so  I  expected)  of  actual  hostilities.  But  my  father,  who 
scorned  to  insist  upon  advantages,  generally  contrived  to 
turn  the  conversation  upon  some  adroit  by-commendation 
of  the  old  Minster  ;  in  the  general  preference  of  which, 
before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the  island,  the  dweller  on  the 
hill,  and  the  plain-born,  could  meet  on  a  conciliating  level, 
and  lay  down  their  less  important  differences.  Once  only 
I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really  ruffled,  and  I  remember  with 
anguish  the  thought  that  came  over  me :  "Perhaps  he  will 
never  come  here  again."  He  had  been  pressed  to  take 
another  plate  of  the  viand,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  his  visits.  He  had 
refused  with  a  resistance  amounting  to  rigour,  when  my 
aunt,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but  who  had  something  of  this,  in 
common  with  my  cousin  Bridget,  that  she  would  sometimes 
press  civility  out  of  season — uttered  the  following  memor- 
able application — "  Do  take  another  slice,  Mr.  Billet,  for 
you  do  not  get  pudding  every  day."  The  old  gentleman 
said  nothing  at  the  time — but  he  took  occasion  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  when  some  argument  had  intervened 
between  them,  to  utter  with  an  emphasis  which  chilled  the 
company,  and  which  chills  me  now  as  I  write  it — "  Woman, 
you  are  superannuated  I  "  John  Billet  did  not  survive 
long,  after  the  digesting  of  this  affront ;  but  he  survived 
long  enough  to  assure  me  that  peace  was  actually  restored  ! 
and  if  I  remember  aright,  another  pudding  was  discreetly 
substituted  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  occasioned  the 
offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint  (anno  1781)  where  he  had 
long  held,  what  he  accounted,  a  comfortable  independence  ; 
and  with  five  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  a  penny,  which 
were  found  in  his  escritoir  after  his  decease,  left  the  world, 
blessing  God  that  he  had  enough  to  bury  him,  and  that  he 
had  never  been  obliged  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence.  This 
was — a  Poor  Relation. 
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DETACHED   THOUGHTS  ON   BOOKS 
AND   READING 

Tb  OBiad  Um  iaaUm  ol  •  book  ia  to  cBtartaia  on***  aelf  with  th» 
of  mmoHhm  man's  broia.    Now  I  think  n  oMn  of 


qvolitjr  and  lMo<dliM|  aur  bo  miaah  ainiiMd  with  tho  antotnl  qvoalB 
of  hia  own.— £i0v<i  nppm^ton,  m  **  Tkt  JttlapM.** 

An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  so  much  ttnidc 
with  this  bright  saUy  of  his  Lordship,  that  he  has  left  off 
reading  altogether,  to  the  great  Improvement  of  his  origin- 
ality. At  the  hazard  of  losing  some  credit  on  this  head, 
I  must  confess  that  I  dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  my  time  to  other  people's  thoughts.  I  dream  away 
my  life  In  others'  qieoilations.  I  love  to  lose  mjrseU  in 
other  men's  minds.  When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading ; 
I  cannot  sit  and  think.     Books  think  for  me. 

I  have  no  repognances.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  grated 
for  me.  nor  Jonathan  WQd  too  low.  I  can  read  anything 
which  I  can  a  book.  There  are  things  in  that  shape  which 
I  cannot  allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  art  no  book$ — blblla 
o-blMa—l  reckon  Court  Calendars,  Directories,  Pocket 
Books,  Draught  Boards,  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back. 
Scientific  Treatises,  Almanacs,  Statutes  at  Large:  the 
weeks  of  Home,  Gibbon.  Robertson.  Beattie,  Soame 
Jmym,  and  generally,  all  those  yoIooms  wlilch  **iio 
gwrtleman'a  library  sbonld  be  without "  :  the  HUtertm  ot 
Flavliit  Jotephns  (that  Beamed  Jew),  and  Paley's  Meral 
PhUotophg.  With  these  execptions,  I  can  read  almost 
anything.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so  on- 
excluding. 

I  coofees  that  It  movee  my  tpleea  to  tee  thaaa  IMme  In 
boohf  thtkUti  perched  npoa  shelYM.  Iflw  talee  Mdirta, 
usurpers  of  tme  ihrtoei.  tatnidert  faito  the  saaetoary, 
thrusting  out  the  Intimate  oecopaats.  To  reach  dowa 
a  weU-boaad  temWance  of  a  volume,  and  hope  it  some 
ktad-hearted  plajr-book.  then,  opening  what  "  seem  Its 
leaves."  to  come  bolt  npoa  a  withering  Population  Essay. 
To  expect  a  Steele  or  a  Farqahar,  and  find— Adam  Smith. 
To  view  a  well-arraaged  anortOMat  of  black-headed  Ba- 
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cyclopsedias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set  out  in  an 
array  of  russia,  or  morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  good 
leather  would  comfortably  re-clothe  my  shivering  folios, 
would  renovate  Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Ray- 
mund  Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world.  I 
never  see  these  impostors,  but  I  long  to  strip  them,  to  warm 
my  ragged  veterans  in  their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the  desideratum 
of  a  volume.  Magnificence  comes  after.  This,  when  it 
can  be  afforded,  is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books 
indiscriminately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  magazines, 
for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The  dishabille,  or  half-binding 
(with  russia  backs  ever)  is  our  costume.  A  Shakspeare  or 
a  Milton  (unless  the  first  editions),  it  were  mere  foppery  to 
trick  out  in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  them  confers 
no  distinction.  The  exterior  of  them  (the  things  themselves 
being  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raises  no  sweet  emotions, 
no  tickling  sense  of  property  in  the  owner.  Thomson's 
Seasons,  again,  looks  best  (I  maintain  it)  a  little  torn  and 
dog's-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of  reading 
are  the  sullied  leaves,  and  worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the 
very  odour  (beyond  russia)  if  we  would  not  forget  kind 
feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  "  Circulating  Library  " 
Tom  Jones,  or  Vicar  of  Wakefield  1  How  they  speak  of 
the  thousand  thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their  pages 
with  delight  1 — of  the  lone  sempstress,  whom  they  may 
have  cheered  (milliner,  or  hard-working  mantua-maker) 
after  her  long  day's  needle-toil,  running  far  into  midnight, 
when  she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill  spared  from  sleep,  to 
steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Lethean  cup,  in  spelling  out  their 
enchanting  contents  1  Who  would  have  them  a  whit  less 
soiled  ?  "What  better  condition  could  we  desire  to  see 
them  in  ? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands 
from  binding.  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  and  all  that 
class  of  perpetually  self-reproductive  volumes — Great 
Nature's  Stereotypes — w^e  see  them  individually  perish 
with  less  regret,  because  we  know  the  copies  of  them  to 
be  "  eterne."  But  where  a  book  is  at  once  both  good  and 
rare — where  the  individual  is  almost  the  species,  and  when 
that  perishes, 

We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  light  relume, — 
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•uch  m  book,  tor  Inttanei,  m  V  '  e  of  N«9- 

eastle.  by  his  Dochcss — no  auk'  .no  casfaig 

tufllcirntly  durable*  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a  Jewel. 
Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description,  which  seem 
hopelriM  ever  to  be  reprinted,  but  old  editions  of  writers, 
such  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Bishop  Tasrlor,  Milton  in  his 
proea  works.  Fuller— of  WFtaom  wo  hare  reprints,  yet  the 
books  themaeNoa*  thoagli  they  fo  about,  and  are  talked 
of  here  and  thwa,  wo  know  have  not  eadenixened  them- 
sahroa  <nor  poasibly  ever  will)  in  the  national  heart,  so  as 
to  bceoane  stodt  books — it  is  good  to  possess  these  in  dnraUa 
and  costly  covm.  I  do  not  care  for  a  First  Folio  of  Shak- 
qware.  |Yoo  cannot  make  a  pel  book  of  an  author  wh<MB 
eteiybody  reads.)  I  rather  prefer  the  common  editions 
of  Rowe  and  Tonson.  withont  notca,  and  with  plofet,  which, 
betof  so  execnUily  bad,  aenre  aa  maps  or  modest  rcmcm- 
braneers,  to  the  text ;  and,  without  pretending  to  any 
tnppaaahia  cnulaUon  with  it,  are  so  much  better  than  the 
Shakspaare  iaOery  engnvinga,  which  did.  I  have  a  com- 
mnnity  of  fedlng  with  my  countrymen  about  his  Plays, 
and  I  like  those  editions  of  him  best  which  have  been 
oftennt  tumbled  about  and  handled. — On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in  FoUo.  The 
Octavo  editions  are  painful  to  look  at.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  them.  If  th^  were  as  much  read  as  the  cnrrait 
e<Utions  of  the  other  poet.  I  should  pretor  tham  in  that 
shape  to  the  older  one.  I  do  not  knew  •  more  hearUcaa 
sight  than  the  reprint  of  the  Antdomg  of  MetanMg.  NMiat 
need  was  there  of  unearthteg  the  bonea  of  that  ftatastic 
old  great  man,  to  expose  them  In  a  winding  sheet  of  tho 
newest  fashion  to  modem  cemure  ?  what  hapless  stationer 
could  dream  of  Buton  aver  becoming  popolart — ^Ttio 
wretched  Malona  oauld  not  do  worse,  wlmt  he  bribed  tho 
sexton  off  Stnliavd  chareh  to  lat  hiB  whilowMh  the  polBted 
cliicy  of  old  ShalwpaMo,  iridch  alood  there,  tai  rado  but 
Uvaly  teihloB  dapleCod,  to  tho  wcffy  oaloiir  ol  tha  cheek,  the 
eyo,  the  eyebrow,  hair,  the  very  drees  ha  «aad  to  woar— the 
only  anthentic  tcstlnMny  wo  hod,  iMWover  imperfect,  of 
t?<*  catena  parts  and  parcels  of  liim.    They  covered  hfaa 

uwr  with  a  coat  of  white  paint    By ,  Cflhadboeaa 

Justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would  have  dapped 
both  eaouMBlatar  aad  sexton  fast  In  the  sUtdn*  for  a  pair 
of  miihllM  acrihtfoM  variets. 
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I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work — these  sapient  trouble- 
tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical  if  I  confess  that  the  names 
of  some  of  our  poets  sound  sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish 
to  the  ear — to  mine,  at  least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakspeare  ?  It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  mere  staled 
and  rung  upon  in  common  discourse.  The  sweetest  names, 
and  which  carry  a  perfume  in  the  mention,  are.  Kit  Marlowe, 
Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you  read  a  book. 
In  the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes,  before  the  dinner  is 
quite  ready,  who  would  think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy  Queen 
for  a  stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop  Andrewes'  sermons  ? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  be 
played  before  you  enter  upon  him.  But  he  brings  his 
music,  to  which,  who  listens,  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts, 
and  purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out — with  less  of 
ceremony  the  gentle  Shakspeare  enters.  At  such  a  season 
the  Tempest,  or  his  own  Winter's  Tale — 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud — to 
yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some  single  person  listening. 
More  than  one — and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  incidents,  are 
for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only.  It  will  not  do  to  read  them 
out.  I  could  never  listen  to  even  the  better  kind  of  modern 
novels  without  extreme  irksomeness. 

A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In  some  of  the 
Bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to  save  so  much  individual 
time)  for  one  of  the  clerks — who  is  the  best  scholar — to 
commence  upon  the  Times  or  the  Chronicle  and  recite  its 
entire  contents  aloud,  pro  bono  publico.  With  every  ad- 
vantage of  lungs  and  elocution,  the  effect  is  singularly 
vapid.  In  barber's  shops  and  public-houses  a  fellow  will 
get  up  and  spell  out  a  paragraph,  which  he  communicates 
as  some  discovery.  Another  follows  with  his  selection. 
So  the  entire  journal  transpires  at  length  by  piecemeal. 
Seldom-readers  are  slow  readers,  and,  without  this  expedient, 
no  one  in  the  company  would  probably  ever  travel  through 
the  contents  of  a  whole  paper. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever  lays 
one  down  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in  black,  at  Nando's, 
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keeps  Um  paper  I  I  am  sick  of  bearing  the  waiter  bawUog 
out  incessantly,  "  The  Ctvoniele  is  in  hand.  Sir." 

Coining  into  an  inn  at  night — liaving  ordered  yoor  sapper 
— what  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  find  lying  in  the 
window-seat,  UH  there  time  out  of  mind  by  the  caieleMacaa 
of  some  fonner  guest — two  or  three  numbos  oi  Um  old 
ream  omf  Coonirv  MagaaUne^  with  its  amusing  Iife-d4llt 

piciUTia    **  The  Rojral  Lover  and  Lady  G "  ;  "  Tha 

Mdtiiig  Platonic  and  the  old  Beau."— and  sucb-Uke  antl- 
qoated  scandal  ?  Would  yoo  exdiange  It — at  that  time, 
woA  in  that  |dace — for  a  better  book  ? 

Poor  Tobin.  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not  repet  it  so 
much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of  readii^ — the  ParadiMe  Lo$tt 
or  Comus^  be  could  liaire  nad  to  him — bat  be  missed  the 
pleasure  of  skimming  over  with  his  own  eye  a  magazine, 
or  a  light  pamphlet, 

I  dwold  not  care  to  be  canght  In  the  serious  averaes 
of  some  cathedral  akme,  and  reading  Candide. 

I  do  not  ranemlMr  a  more  whimsical  surprise  than 
having  been  once  detected — by  a  familiar  damsel— reclined 
at  mtf  ooM  npon  the  grass,  on  Primrose  HUl  (her  Cythera) 
reading— Pamefo.  There  was  nothing  In  tlw  book  to  make 
a  man  seriously  ashamed  at  the  czpoeare;  but  as  she 
seated  hcrsdf  down  by  me,  and  seemed  determined  to  read 
in  oHnpany,  I  could  have  wished  it  bad  bten  any  other 
t>ook.  We  read  <m  very  sociably  for  a  few  pages ;  and, 
not  Indbig  the  author  modi  to  her  taste,  she  got  op.  and — 
went  away.  Gentle  casalst,  I  leave  it  to  thee  to  coiiectwre, 
whether  the  blush  (for  there  was  one  between  as)  was  the 
property  of  the  lymph  or  the  swain  in  this  ««'*-*^* 
Pram  me  yoo  shall  Mver  get  the  secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  Mend  to  out-of-doors  rsadhig.  I 
omnot  settle  my  spirits  to  IL  I  knew  a  Unitarian  minister, 
who  was  gwraBy  to  be  seen  opon  Snow  Km  (as  yet 
Sktamer's  Street  ma»  iwl),  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
davtii  to  the  morning,  studying  a  voione  of  Lagdaer.  I 
own  this  to  have  been  a  strala  el  abetfaelloa  bcyood  my 
reach.  I  used  to  ndoUra  how  ha  sidled  aloiig  keeping 
dear  of  secniar  eoatartSi  An  mitemlo  eaiDonter  with  a 
porter's  knot,  or  a  hrsnd  haakeC,  would  havo  qnkkly  pat  to 
flight  aU  the  theology  I  am  OMStcr  of,  and  have  left  ma 
worse  than  Indlifcfent  to  the  five  potots. 

There  is  a  dass  of  street  readm,  whom  I  can 
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contemplate  without  affection — the  poor  gentry,  who,  not 
having  wherewithal  to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  filch  a  little 
learning  at  the  open  stalls — the  owner,  with  his  hard  eye, 
casting  envious  looks  at  them  all  the  while,  and  thinking 
when  they  will  have  done.  Venturing  tenderly,  page  after 
page,  expecting  every  moment  when  he  shall  interpose  his 
interdict,  and  yet  unable  to  deny  themselves  the  gratifica- 
tion, they  "  snatch  a  fearful  joy."     Martin  B ,  in  this 

way,  by  daily  fragments,  got  through  two  volumes  of 
Clarissa,  when  the  stall-keeper  damped  his  laudable  am- 
bition, by  asking  him  (it  was  in  his  younger  days)  whether 
he  meant  to  purchase  the  work.  M.  declares,  that  under 
no  circumstance  in  his  life  did  he  ever  peruse  a  book  with 
half  the  satisfaction  which  he  took  in  those  uneasy  snatches. 
A  quaint  poetess  of  our  day  ^  has  moralised  upon  the  subject 
in  two  very  touching  but  homely  stanzas : 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 

Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 

And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 

Which,  when  the  stall-man  did  espy. 

Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 

"  You,  Sir,  you  never  buy  a  book. 

Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 

The  boy  pass'd  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 

He  wish'd  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read. 

Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  had  no  need. 

Of  sufferings  the  poor  have  many, 

Wliich  never  can  the  rich  annoy. 

I  soon  perceived  another  boy. 

Who  look'd  as  if  he  had  not  any 

Food,  for  that  day  at  least — enjoy 

The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy's  case,  then  thought  I,  is  siirely  harder. 

Thus  himgry,  longing,  thus  without  a  penny. 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  moat : 

No  wonder  if  he  wished  he  ne'er  had  learn'd  to  eat. 

*  Mary  Lamb. 
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STAGE   IIXUSION 

A  ruLY  Is  said  to  be  well  or  111  acUd,  in  proportion  to  the 
K»nkal  UluAioo  produced.  Whether  such  Ulusioa  oub 
in  any  case  be  perfect,  is  not  the  question.  The  nearest 
appnMcb  to  It.  we  are  told,  is  when  the  actor  appear*  vboDy 
unwwMciom  of  the  presence  of  ^Mctaton.  In  trage^f — in 
aU  wlikh  U  to  aOact  the  feeliag»— thto  undivided  attenUon 
til  hii  ittfii  hiiiiiMiii  11111111  Initfiprniihlr  Yet  it  is,  in  fact, 
ditpentiwi  frith  «v«ty  day  by  our  dovcresi  tragediaM ;  aad 
whUo  tbeee  lafeiencea  to  an  aodience,  in  the  aliape  of  rant 
or  lentlment  are  not  too  frequent  or  palpable,  a  sulBcient 
quantity  of  illusion  (or  the  purposes  of  dramatic  interest 
may  be  said  to  be  produced  in  spite  of  them.  But,  tragedy 
apart,  it  may  t>«  inquired  wlietiier,  in  certain  characters 
in  ooaMdy,  cepedaUy  tboeo  wiiich  are  a  little  extravagant, 
or  whidi  inv<4Te  sobm  notion  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense, 
it  is  not  a  proof  of  the  highest  skill  in  the  cnnedian  wlien. 
without  ahsohitdy  ^>pcaling  to  an  audienoe^  ha  keeps 
up  a  tadt  uaderstanding  with  them;  and  uisIms  them, 
uncoMdoMsiy  to  themselves,  a  party  in  the  scene.  The 
utmost  Mlesty  is  required  in  the  mode  of  doing  this ;  but 
we  spnalr  only  of  the  great  artists  in  the  profeasion. 

The  most  mortifying  infirmity  in  human  nature,  to  fed 
in  ouissives,  or  to  ooatemplate  in  another,  is,  pesbaps. 
To  see  a  cowafd  dene  le  tht  tife  upon  a  stags 
piodoce  anjrthing  but  mirth.  Yet  we  moet  of  ns 
Jadi  BoMdslcr's  oowards.  Could  anythtaig  ho 
moio  agreeahlr,  meco  pleasant  T  Wo  lovod  the  rogMS. 
How  was  tliis  effected  but  by  the  exquisite  art  of  the  ador 
in  a  perpetual  sub-insinuation  to  us,  the  qMctators,  evca 
in  the  extremity  of  the  shaking  lit,  that  he  was  not  hdt 
sadiaeowardaswetookhhnfsrt  Wosawallthoosmmoa 
symptoms  of  the  malady  iqKm  him;  the  qnhrmlag  Hpw  Um 
towai'lng  knees,  the  teeth  chattering;  and  ooold  have 
swon  *«  that  aum  was  frightened."  But  we  fofgot  aB  tba 
while — or  kept  it  almost  a  secret  to  oursdYes — that  ha 
ne\'er  ooct  lost  his  self  pesssiiioa ;  that  ho  let  out,  hy  a 
thousand  droll  looks  aad  gestmi  msaal  at  as.  and  not 
at  aU  iuppossd  to  bo  irWble  to  his  Idlows  Ui  the  scene, 
that  kls  MBflJssics  la  Ms  own  resoorem  had 
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deserted  him.  Was  this  a  genuine  picture  of  a  coward ; 
or  not  rather  a  likeness,  which  the  clever  artist  contrived 
to  palm  upon  us  instead  of  an  original ;  while  we  secretly 
connived  at  the  delusion  for  the  purpose  of  greater  pleasure, 
than  a  more  genuine  counterfeiting  of  the  imbecility, 
helplessness,  and  utter  self-desertion,  which  we  know  to  be 
concomitants  of  cowardice  in  real  life,  could  have  given  us  ? 

Why  are  misers  so  hateful  in  the  world,  and  so  endurable 
on  the  stage,  but  because  the  skilful  actor,  by  a  sort  of 
subreference,  rather  than  direct  appeal  to  us,  disarms 
the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  its  odiousness,  by  seeming 
to  engage  our  compassion  for  the  insecure  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  money-bags  and  parchments  ?  By  this  subtle 
vent  half  of  the  hatefulness  of  the  character — the  self- 
closeness  with  which  in  real  life  it  coils  itself  up  from  the 
sympathies  of  men — evaporates.  The  miser  becomes 
sympathetic ;  i.e.,  is  no  genuine  miser.  Here  again  a 
diverting  likeness  is  substituted  for  a  very  disagreeable 
reality. 

Spleen,  irritability — the  pitiable  infirmities  of  old  men, 
which  produce  only  pain  to  behold  in  the  realities,  counter- 
feited upon  a  stage,  divert  not  altogether  for  the  comic 
appendages  to  them,  but  in  part  from  an  inner  conviction 
that  they  are  being  acted  before  us  ;  that  a  likeness  only  is 
going  on,  and  not  the  thing  itself.  They  please  by  being 
done  under  the  life,  or  beside  it ;  not  to  the  life.  When 
Gattie  acts  an  old  man,  is  he  angry  indeed  ?  or  only  a 
pleasant  counterfeit,  just  enough  of  a  likeness  to  recognise, 
without  pressing  upon  us  the  uneasy  sense  of  a  reality  ? 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  may  be  too 
natural.  It  was  the  case  with  a  late  actor.  Nothing 
could  be  more  earnest  or  true  than  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Emery  ;  this  told  excellently  in  his  Tyke,  and  characters 
of  a  tragic  cast.  But  when  he  carried  the  same  rigid 
exclusiveness  of  attention  to  the  stage  business,  and  wilful 
blindness  and  oblivion  of  everything  before  the  curtain 
into  his  comedy,  it  produced  a  harsh  and  dissonant  effect. 
He  w-as  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personse. 
There  was  as  little  link  between  him  and  them,  as  betwixt 
himself  and  the  audience.  He  was  a  third  estate — dry, 
repulsive,  and  unsocial  to  all.  Individually  considered,  his 
execution  was  masterly.  But  comedy  is  not  this  unbending 
thing  ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  same  degree  of  credibility 
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is  not  '     s  to  serious  scenes.     The 

crr<1  )  the  two  things  may  be 

h\  I  uf  truth  which  we  expect  when  a  man 

ti.  1  or  n  mfrr>'  story.     If  we  suspect  the 

focaMToff  we  reject  it  altogether. 

Oar  taars  :  'ted  imposition.     But 

tha  tdlcr  ( '  ide  allowed  him.     We 

are  content.  «-.  '-vth.     'Tis  the  same 

with  dramatic  love  in  comedy  to 

•ee  an  au(!  '     i  into 

the  fntcre>  iiow- 

evcr.    Tbi  -u  a   coiiuc  actor 

hoifBllfhlii  n  or  concern  with 

those  who  are  come  to  be  di  Macbeth  must 

see  the  dagger,  and  no  ear  L .    ...     .Id  of  it ;  but 

an  old  fool  in  farce  may  think  he  sees  something,  and  by 
consciotu  words  and  looks  expresses  it,  as  plainly  as  he 
can  speak,  to  pit,  box,  and  gallery.  When  an  impertinent 
in  trafady,  an  Osri^  for  Instance,  breaks  in  upon  the  serious 
patriiMM  id  tbm  aeeiM,  we  approve  of  the  contempt  with 
whieh  ba  It  treatad.  Bot  when  the  pleaaaat  linperttaMttt 
of  comedy.  In  a  place  purely  meant  to  ghra  deljglit,  aad 
ralia  mirth  out  of  whimsical  perplexttias»  worries  tbe 
stodtoos  man  with  taking  op  his  leisure,  or  mrfdm  Me  hewe 
his  home,  the  same  sort  of  contempt  expreesed  OMmover 
mteroO  would  deetroy  the  balance  of  delight  In  the  specta- 
tors. To  make  the  latruskm  comic,  the  actor  who  plays 
the  amioyed  man  must  a  Bttia  deesrt  mitare ;  toe  must, 
in  short,  be  thteidBi  of  the  mdleneeb  ami  asprees  a^  so 
much  tWiiatlifagtion  and  peevtehoess  as  Is  nwiilitSBt  with 
the  pleaiuie  o(  eooMdy.  la  other  words.  Us  pvplexity 
must  seem  halt  pot  oo.  If  ha  repel  the  intruder  with  the 
sober  set  taee  af  a  man  te  earnest,  and  more  especially 
If  he  dclivw  his  wpostnlatlous  is  a  tone  which  in  the  world 
must  neccssarfly  provoke  a  dud,  his  real-life  manner  will 
destroy  the  wtiloMlcal  and  purely  dramatic  ertstenca  of 
the  otiMr  character  (which  to  render  it  eamie 
antafsolst  cemlcallty  on  the  part  ol  tha 
to  it),  and  canvert  what  was  meant  iv  mtath, 
belief,  into  a  downright  piece  of  ia^Mrtl 
would  raise  no  dhretsion  in  ns.  but  rather  stir  pain,  to  see 
inflicted  In  earnest  upon  any  worthy  person.  A  very  Jndi« 
doos  actor  (In  most  of  his  parts)  secnu  to  have  fallen  into 
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an  error  of  this  sort  in  his  playing  with  Mr,  Wrench  in  the 
farce  of  Free  and  Easy. 

Many  instances  would  be  tedious  ;  these  may  suffice  to 
show  that  comic  acting  at  least  does  not  always  demand 
from  the  performer  that  strict  abstraction  from  all  reference 
to  an  audience  which  is  exacted  of  it ;  but  that  in  some 
cases  a  sort  of  compromise  may  take  place,  and  all  the  pur- 
poses of  dramatic  delight  be  attained  by  a  judicious 
understanding,  not  too  openly  announced,  between  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen — on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 


TO   THE   SHADE   OF   ELLISTON 

JoYousEST  of  once  embodied  spirits,  whither  at  length 
hast  thou  flown  ?  to  what  genial  region  are  we  permitted 
to  conjecture  that  thou  hast  flitted  ? 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  yet  (the  harvest-time 
was  still  to  come  with  thee)  upon  casual  sands  of  Avernus  ? 
or  art  thou  enacting  Rover  (as  we  would  gladlier  think) 
by  wandering  Elysian  streams  ? 

This  mortal  frame,  while  thou  didst  play  thy  brief  antics 
amongst  us,  Avas  in  truth  anything  but  a  prison  to  thee, 
as  the  vain  Platonist  dreams  of  this  body  to  be  no  better 
than  a  county  gaol,  forsooth,  or  some  house  of  durance 
vile,  whereof  the  five  senses  are  the  fetters.  Thou  knewest 
better  than  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  cast  off  these  gyves  ;  and 
had  notice  to  quit,  I  fear,  before  thou  wert  quite  ready 
to  abandon  this  fleshy  tenement.  It  was  thy  Pleasure- 
House,  thy  Palace  of  Dainty  Devices :  thy  Louvre,  or  thy 
White-Hall, 

What  new  mysterious  lodgings  dost  thou  tenant 
now  ?  or  when  may  we  expect  thy  aerial  house- 
warming  ? 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of  the  Blessed 
Shades ;  now  cannot  I  intelligibly  fancy  thee  in 
either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  (as  the  school- 
men admitted  a  receptacle  apart  for  Patriarchs  and 
unchrisom  babes)  there  may  exist — not  far  perchance  from 
that  store-house  of  all  vanities,  which  Milton  saw  in  visions, 
— a  Limbo  somewhere  for  Players  ?  and  that 
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Vp  thHiwr  Mto  •Mai  wpow  fly 
~   dD  8lM»  thlMBL  aad  aO  that  > 


Bttill  ibtir  foni  boM  of  gloty. 
ifBrtMd 


Ainu ■iniiii 

AlMfUv% 

DtHBB'd  upoa  MTth.  Am*  thitiMr— 

Fkjr,  0|Mnw  fbrww  vith  all  Qmig  tMvmfmj.— 

Thu%  by  Um  Mli^tiiiiiriin  moon  (by  some  not  im- 
properiy  soppoted  tky  Regent  Planet  upon  earth),  mayst 
tbou  not  still  be  acting  tby  managerial  pranks,  great  dis- 
embodied Lcssco  T  but  Lessee  still,  and  still  a  manager. 

In  Green  Rooms,  impervloiis  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse 
bebolds  tbeo  wiekUag  poathomoas  empire. 

Tbia  gbooU  ol  FIgvaatea  (never  plump  on  earth)  circle 
thee  la  endlessly,  and  still  their  song  is  Fie  on  sinful  Phan- 
tatft 

ilagnWksmt  wcfe  thy  capricdot  on  this  globe  of  earth, 
Roasar  Wiuxui  Eijluton  I  for  as  y^t  «#.  know  not  thy 
new  name  In  heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  that,  stript  vl  my  regalities,  thoa 
sbouldst  ferry  over,  a  poor  forked  shade,  fat  crazy  Styglaa 
wheny.  Methinks  I  hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling  by 
the  weedy  wharf,  with  raodd  voice,  bawling  *'  Sculls, 
Sculls  ! "  to  which,  with  waving  hand,  and  malestic 
action,  thou  detgniat  aa  reply,  other  than  in  two  cart 
aMNMMyilahles,  "  No  :  Oahs." 

But  the  laws  of  Pluto's  kingdom  know  small  differrnce 
between  king  and  cobbler ;  manager  and  call-boy  ;  and.  if 
haply  your  dates  of  life  were  conterminant,  you  are  quietly 
taking  your  paseage,  cheek  by  cheek  (O  Ignoble  levelling  of 
Death)  with  the  shade  of  soaw  recently  departed  caadlo- 
snufler. 

Bat  aesvcy  I  what  stilBBiBflk  waat  (Haaiflao  o(  hiatnOHlc 
robes,  aad' private  vaaitiet  t  what  dfinndaHom  to  the  boae, 
before  the  surly  Ferryman  will  admit  yon  to  set  a  foot 
within  hia  battered  li^iter. 

Crowas.  sceptres;  shield,  sword,  and  tnmcheon:  thy 
own  carenation  rohea  (for  thou  hast  brought  the  whole 
pi  upesty-aumfs  wardrobe  with  thee,  eaoogh  to  sink  a  navy); 
the  Jadg**!  vadae ;  the  easflOBib's  wig ;  the  nail-box  A  la 
Fo^MlmiM— aB  maat  ovefbaatd.  he  posltiveiy  sweaia— 
and  that  AadMft  Mariner  brooks  ao  deaial ;  for,  daea  ttaa 
Ureaome  BMaodraaM  oC  the  old  Thradaa  Harper,  Charoa, 
it  U  to  be  believed,  hath  shown  small  taste  for  theatricals. 
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Ay,  now  'tis  done.  You  are  just  boat- weight ;  pura  et 
puta  anima. 

But,  bless  me,  how  little  you  look  1 

So  shall  we  all  look — kings  and  keysars — stripped  for 
the  last  voyage. 

But  the  murky  rogue  pushes  off.  Adieu  pleasant,  and 
thrice  pleasant  shade  1  with  my  parting  thanks  for  many 
a  heavy  hour  of  life  lightened  by  thy  harmless  extrava- 
ganzas, public  or  domestic. 

Rhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below, 
leaving  to  his  two  brethren  the  heavy  calendars — honest 
Rhadamanth,  always  partial  to  players,  weighing  their 
particoloured  existence  here  upon  earth, — making  account 
of  the  few  foibles,  that  may  have  shaded  thy  real  life,  as  we 
call  it  (though,  substantially,  scarcely  less  a  vapour  than 
thy  idlest  vagaries  upon  the  boards  of  the  Drury),  as  but 
of  so  many  echoes,  natural  re-percussions,  and  results  to 
be  expected  from  the  assumed  extravagancies  of  thy 
secondary  or  mock  life,  nightly  upon  a  stage — after  a  lenient 
castigation  with  rods  lighter  than  of  those  Medusean 
ringlets,  but  just  enough  to  "  whip  the  offending  Adam 
out  of  thee,"  shall  courteously  dismiss  thee  at  the  right 
hand  gate — the  o.  p.  side  of  Hades — that  conducts  to 
masques  and  merry-makings  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of 
Proserpine. 

PLAUDITO,    ET    VALETO 


ELLISTONIANA 

My  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  creature,  whose  loss 
we  all  deplore,  was  but  slight. 

My  first  introduction  to  E.,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  an  acquaintance  a  little  on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was 
over  a  counter  in  the  Leamington  Spa  Library,  then  newly 
entered  upon  by  a  branch  of  his  family.  E.,  whom  nothing 
misbecame — to  auspicate,  I  suppose,  the  filial  concern, 
and  set  it  a-going  with  a  lustre — was  serving  in  person  two 
damsels  fair,  who  had  come  into  the  shop  ostensibly  to 
inquire  for  some  new  publication,  but  in  reality  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  illustrious  shopman,  hoping  some  conference. 
With  what  an  air  did  he  reach  down  the  volume,  dispassion- 
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•tdy^^riag his  opinion  of  th«  worth  of  the  work  in  question, 
and  lamidiing  out  Into  «  dissertation  on  its  comparative 
merits  with  those  of  certain  pobUcatlottS  of  a  rimOar  stamp, 
lU  rl\*als  I  his  enchanted  castoroers  fairly  banging  on  his 
ttps,  sobdaed  to  their  authoritative  sentence.  So  have  I 
seen  ■  gentleman  in  comedy  acting  the  shopman.  So 
Lordace  sold  his  ^oves  in  King  Street.  I  admired  the 
histrionic  art,  by  which  he  contrived  to  carry  dean  away 
ercry  notion  <rf  disgrace,  from  the  occupation  be  had  so 
gencroody  snbmitted  to ;  and  from  that  hoar  I  judged 
him.  with  no  after  repentance,  to  be  a  person  with  whom 
it  would  be  felicity  to  be  more  acquainted. 

To  descant  upon  his  merits  as  a  Comedian  would  be 
snperfluoos.  With  his  blended  private  and  professional 
habits  alone  I  have  to  do ;  that  harmonious  fusion  of  the 
manners  of  the  player  into  those  of  everyday  life,  which 
brought  the  stage  boards  into  streets  and  dining-parlours, 
and  Icept  up  the  play  when  the  play  was  ended. — "  I  lilce 
Wrench,"  a  friend  was  saying  to  him  one  day, "  because  he 
to  the  same  natural,  easy  creature,  on  the  stage  that  he  is 
o/f."  "  My  case  exactly,"  retorted  Elliston— with  a  charm- 
ing forgetfulness.  that  the  converse  of  a  proposition  does 
not  always  lead  to  the  same  condoslon — "  I  am  the  same 
p«wm  ofl  the  stage  that  I  am  on."  The  Inference,  at  first 
sight,  seems  identical ;  but  examine  it  a  little  and  It  con* 
fessea  only,  that  the  one  performer  was  never,  and  the  other 
always,  acting. 

And  in  truth  this  wns  the  diarm  of  EUston'i  prfrnta 
deportment.  Yon  had  spfarited  perfomumea  always  going 
on  before  your  eyes,  with  nothing  to  pay.  As  where  • 
monarch  takes  up  his  casual  abode  for  the  night,  the  poorest 
hord  whldi  he  honours  by  thU  deeping  in  It,  becomea  fpso 
fneto  for  that  time  a  palace ;  so  wheievei  Elliston  walked, 
sate,  or  stood  stID.  there  was  the  theatre.  He  carried 
about  with  hhn  Ills  pit,  boxes,  and  gaUerles,  and  set  up  hto 
portable  play-lMmse  at  comers  of  straals,  and  in  the  market- 
places. Upon  flintiest  pavements  ha  trod  the  iMards 
stin ;  and  if  Ms  theme  chanced  to  l>a  passionate,  tlie  green 
balsa  carpet  of  tragedy  spontaneoosly  rose  beneath  liis 
feet.  Now  tlUs  was  hearty,  and  sliowed  a  love  for  Ids  art. 
So  ApcOea  ahsoips  palnted—in  thooght.  So  G.  D.  ahMps 
poetises.  I  hate  a  Inkewann  artist  I  have  known  actors 
some  of  them  of  EBIston's  own  stamp— who  shal 
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have  agreeably  been  amusing  you  in  the  part  of  a  rake  or  a 
coxcomb,  through  the  two  or  three  hours  of  their  dramatic 
existence  ;  but  no  sooner  does  the  curtain  fall  with  its  leaden 
clatter,  but  a  spirit  of  lead  seems  to  seize  on  all  their 
faculties.  They  emerge  sour,  morose  persons,  intolerable 
to  their  families,  servants,  etc.  Another  shall  have  been 
expanding  your  heart  with  generous  deeds  and  sentiments, 
till  it  even  beats  with  yearnings  of  universal  sympathy ; 
you  absolutely  long  to  go  home  and  do  some  good  action. 
The  play  seems  tedious,  till  you  can  get  fairly  out  of  the 
house,  and  realise  your  laudable  intentions.  At  length  the 
final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  representative  of  all  that  is 
amiable  in  human  breasts  steps  forth — a  miser.  Elliston 
was  more  of  a  piece.  Did  he  play  Ranger  ?  and  did 
Ranger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the  town  with  satisfaction? 
why  should  he  not  be  Ranger,  and  diffuse  the  same  cordial 
satisfaction  among  his  private  circles  ?  with  his  tempera- 
ment, his  animal  spirits,  his  good  nature,  his  follies  per- 
chance, could  he  do  better  than  identify  himself  with  his 
impersonation  ?  Are  we  to  like  a  pleasant  rake,  or  cox- 
comb, on  the  stage,  and  give  ourselves  airs  of  aversion  for 
the  identical  character,  presented  to  us  in  actual  life  ? 
or  what  would  the  performer  have  gained  by  divesting 
himself  of  the  impersonation  ?  Could  the  man  Elliston 
have  been  essentially  different  from  his  part,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  to  reflect  to  us  studiously,  in  private  circles,  the 
airy  briskness,  the  forv/ardness,  the  'scape-goat  trickeries 
of  the  prototype  ? 

"  But  there  is  something  not  natural  in  this  everlasting 
acting  ;  we  want  the  real  man." 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man  himself,  whom 
you  cannot,  or  will  not  see,  under  some  adventitious  trap- 
pings which,  nevertheless,  sit  not  at  all  inconsistently  upon 
him  ?  What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  be  highly 
artificial  ?  The  fault  is  least  reprehensible  in  players. 
Gibber  was  his  own  Foppington,  with  almost  as  much  wit 
as  Vanbrugh  could  add  to  it." 

"  jNIy  conceit  of  his  person," — it  is  Ben  Jonson  speaking 
of  Lord  Bacon, — "  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his 
place  or  honours.  But  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him  for 
the  greatness,  that  was  only  proper  to  himself ;  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever  one  of  the  greatest  men,  that  had  been  in 
many  ages.      In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  Heaven 
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«(oul(!    giNc    turn    stron$!th ;    for  greatness    be   couiil   not 

ViAUi." 

Ihr    quality  hrrc  idod    vtas    scarcdy    kst   eoo- 

s|>kuou<i  11)  the  »ut>.  use  idle  rcniinhCMlCW  Uuui  to 

my  Lord  Venilam.  Thow  who  have  Imagtnfid  that  an  un- 
expected elevation  to  the  direction  of  a  great  London 
Theatre  affected  tlie  consequence  of  EUliston,  or  at  all 
changed  liis  nature,  knew  not  the  essential  greatness  of 
tba  man  whom  they  disparage.  It  was  ray  fortune  to 
encounter  him  near  SL  Donttan's  Church  (whldi,  with  its 
punctuid  glanta»  is  now  no  more  than  dust  and  a  siiadow), 
on  the  morning  of  his  deetion  to  that  high  ofUce.  Grasping 
my  hand  with  a  loolc  of  signtflcaaee,  Im  anlty  uttered. — 
"  Have  jron  heard  tlie  news  t  " — then,  with  another  loolc 
foOowlDg  op  the  blow,  he  subj<^ned.  "  I  am  the  future 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre." — Breathless  as  he  saw 
me,  he  stayed  not  for  congratulation  or  reply,  but  -*-■•->-• 
stailccd  away,  leaving  me  to  chew  upon  his  n^ 
dlgniHw  at  leisure.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  said  lo  ii. 
rumwlso  silence  alone  could  muse  his  praise.  This  was 
in  hisfraof  style. 

But  was  he  less  freof  (be  witness,  O  ye  powers  of  Equani- 
mity, tiMt  supported  In  the  ruins  of  Carthags  the  *"*■—"'•* 
exile,  and  more  recently  transmuted,  for  a  more  fflustrious 
ezfle,  the  burrea  eoastaUeship  of  Elba  into  an  image  of 
imperial  Ptance).  when,  to  melancholy  after-years,  agato 
much  near  the  same  spot,  I  awt  htai,  trtMB  that  sceptre 
had  been  wrested  from  Ida  ImhmL  and  bis  ttiwitoinn  was 
curtailod  to  the  patty  mmaginkip,  and  part  proptMonkip, 
of  the  small  Otymr  ''»a?     He  stlU  played  nightly 

upon  the  boards  of  i  but  to  parts,  alas !  allotted  to 

him.  not  magBlteoBtly  distributed  by  him.  Waivl^  bis 
great  loas  a»  nothta^  and  magwUkently  sinking  tba  aensa 
of  t$am  makrtai  gnuideur  to  tba  mors  liberal  nsealnaat 
of  depreciations  done  to  his  mora  lofty  Inlsllscteof  prstott- 
slons.  "  Have  you  beard  "  (bla  onstomary  «BoidlHB>— 

have  you  baant,"  said  he,  *'  how  tbey  treat  me  T  tbey  pat 

c  to  mmmtfJ*  Tboagbt  I— but  his  finger  on  bis  Upa 
forbade  any  verbal  tetarruptlon— **  wbtro  eonid  tbey  huvu 
put  you  better  t  "  Tbea,  aftsr  a  pause—**  Where  I  for- 
merly played  Romeo,  I  now  picy  Marcutto,**— «nd  la  i 
he  stalked  away,  adthar  staying,  aor  caring  for, 

O,  it  was  a  rich  scene,— but  Sir  A C— w  the  beat 
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of  story-tellers  and  surgeons,  who  mends  a  lame  narrative 
almost  as  well  as  he  sets  a  fracture,  alone  could  do  justice 
to  it, — that  I  was  a  witness  to,  in  the  tarnished  room  (that 
had  once  been  green)  of  that  same  little  Olympic.  There 
after  his  deposition  from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substituted 
a  throne.  That  Olympic  Hill  was  his  "  highest  heaven  "  ; 
himself  "  Jove  in  his  chair."  There  he  sat  in  state,  while 
before  him,  on  complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought  for 
judgment — how  shall  I  describe  her  ? — one  of  those  little 
tawdry  things  that  flirt  at  the  tails  of  choruses — a  pro- 
bationer for  the  town,  in  either  of  its  senses — the  pertest 
little  drab — a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of  the  lamp's 
smoke — who,  it  seems,  on  some  disapprobation  expressed 
by  a  "  highly  respectable  "  audience — had  precipitately 
quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and  withdrawn  her  small 
talents  in  disgust. 

"  And  how  dare  you,"  said  her  manager, — assuming  a 
censorial  severity,  which  would  have  crushed  the  confidence 
of  a  Vestris,  and  disarmed  that  beautiful  Rebel  herself  of 
her  professional  caprices — I  verily  believe,  he  thought  her 
standing  before  him — "  how  dare  you.  Madam,  withdraw 
yourself,  without  a  notice,  from  your  theatrical  duties  ?  " 
"  I  was  hissed.  Sir."  "  And  you  have  the  presumption  to 
decide  upon  the  taste  of  the  town  ?  "  "I  don't  know  that, 
Sir,  but  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed,"  was  the  subjoiner 
of  young  Confidence — when  gathering  up  his  features  into 
one  significant  mass  of  wonder,  pity,  and  expostulatory 
indignation — in  a  lesson  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a 
creature  less  forward  than  she  who  stood  before  him — his 
words  were  these  :  "  They  have  hissed  me." 

'Twas  the  identical  argument  a  fortiori,  which  the  son 
of  Peleus  uses  to  Lycaon  trembling  under  his  lance,  to 
persuade  him  to  take  his  destiny  with  a  good  grace.  "  I 
too  am  mortal."  And  it  is  to  be  believed  that  in  both 
cases  the  rhetoric  missed  of  its  application,  for  want  of  a 
proper  understanding  with  the  faculties  of  the  respective 
recipients. 

"  Quite  an  Opera  pit,"  he  said  to  me,  as  he  was  cour- 
teously conducting  me  over  the  benches  of  his  Surrey 
Theatre,  the  last  retreat,  and  recess,  of  his  everyday  waning 
grandeur. 

Those  who  knew  Elliston,  will  know  the  manner  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  latter  sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am 
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-  i.     One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his  roast 

s  in  the  Temple,  to  which  I  had  superadded 

After  a  rather  plentiful  partaklag 

' .  not  unrcfreshed  with  the  iHanUcr 

M>rt  of  Uqttor».  >rt  of  apolofy  lor  the  bamOlty 

of  the  tare,  ol         _        '  for  my  own  part  I  never  ate 

hut  of  one  dish  at  dloner.     "  I  too  never  eat  but  one  tbfaig 

at  dinaer," — was  hte  reply — then  after  a  paase — "  redcon- 

ing  Hah  aa  nothing."    The  manner  was  alL     It  was  as  if  by 

one  peremptory  sentence  he  bad  decreed  tbe  amiihflatkm 

of  all  the  savoury  esculents,  whidi  the  ple«Miiit  and  Mitil* 

tio«ia»fo(Hl-gtviiic  Ocean  pours  forth  upoo  poor  hmnaM 

from  bar  watoy  bosom.    This  was  greaUteaB,  tempered 

wttb  eowUerate  tendernesa  to  the  ffirlingi  of  bis  scanty  bat 

welcomfaig  entertainer. 

Grt^  wert  thou  in  thy  life.  Robert  William  Elliston  I 
and  not  lea$tned  In  thy  death,  if  report  speak  traly,  which 
says  that  Iboa  didst  direct  that  thy  mortal  reoMliit  abonld 
repoee  mder  no  in8Gr4>tion  but  one  of  pun  LaHnUg, 
Claislaal  was  tby  briaflagtip  1  and  beantifol  was  tbe  feeling 
on  tby  last  bed,  wbicb,  connarting  tba  aMUi  with  the  boy, 
took  tbee  back  to  tby  latest  eoBHrdia  oC  taaaglnation,  to  tbe 
days  wbea.  midreamiBg  of  Tbeatiaa  and  Managenblpa, 
tboo  wcK  a  scbolar.  and  an  early  ripe  one,  nnder  tbe  tools 
builded  by  tba  nmnlScent  and  pious  Colet.  For  thee  the 
Pauline  Mnaes  weep.  In  elegies,  that  shall  silence  tbis 
crude  Proae,  tbey  shall  cdebrata  tby  praiaa. 


THE  OLD  MARGATE   HOY 

I  AM  fond  of  pamfaig  my  Tacatbrni  (I  baUave  I  bave  tald  to 
before^  at  one  or  other  of  tba  Ualvenitiea.  Next  to  tbeoe 
my  cboke  wonid  Hx  me  at  some  woody  ^tot,  neb  aa  tbe 
oelgbbowboodof  Henley  affords  U»  ab«ndaaaa»an  tbe  banks 
of  my  beloved  Thamee,  Bat  somebow  or  otber  any  eowtai 
contrives  to  wheedle  aa,  once  In  tbrea  or  foor  inainni.  to  a 
watarlBg-placa.  Old  altadUMata  fMa%  to  bar  In  spAU  «« 
expcrionea.  We  baira  baen  dnB  al  Wai«bk«  nne  mmmt. 
dnUerat  Bd^rt— anotber.  dnBeat  at  Eaatbanm  a  tbkd.  and 
are  at  this  mammX  datag  dnaiy  pananca  at  Haitingi  f 
—and  all  becanaa  va  VM«  bappy  nmny  yean  ago  for  a  brief 
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week  at  Margate.  That  was  our  first  seaside  experiment, 
and  many  circumstances  combined  to  make  it  tlie  most 
agreeable  holiday  of  my  life.  We  had  neither  of  us  seen  the 
sea,  and  we  had  never  been  from  home  so  long  together  in 
company. 

Can  I  forget  thee,  thou  old  Margate  Hoy,  with  thy 
weather-beaten,  sun-burnt  captain,  and  his  rough  accom- 
modations— ill  exchanged  for  the  foppery  and  fresh-water 
niceness  of  the  modern  steam-packet  ?  To  the  winds  and 
waves  thou  committedst  thy  goodly  freightage,  and  didst 
ask  no  aid  of  magic  fumes,  and  spells,  and  boiling  caldrons. 
With  the  gales  of  heaven  thou  wentest  swimmingly;  or,  when 
it  was  their  pleasure,  stoodest  still  with  sailor-like  patience. 
Thy  course  was  natural,  not  forced,  as  in  a  hotbed ;  nor  didst 
thou  go  poisoning  the  breath  of  ocean  with  sulphureous 
smoke — a  great  sea  chimera,  chimneying  and  furnacing 
the  deep  ;  or  liker  to  that  fire-god  parching  up  Scamander. 

Can  I  forget  thy  honest,  yet  slender  crew,  with  their  coy 
reluctant  responses  (yet  to  the  suppression  of  anything  like 
contempt)  to  the  raw  questions,  which  we  of  the  great  city 
would  be  ever  and  anon  putting  to  them,  as  to  the  uses  of  this 
or  that  strange  naval  implement  ?  'Specially  can  I  forget 
thee,  thou  happy  medium,  thou  shade  of  refuge  between  us 
and  them,  conciliating  interpreter  of  their  skill  to  our  sim- 
plicity, comfortable  ambassador  between  sea  and  land  ! — 
whose  sailor-trousers  did  not  more  convincingly  assure  thee 
to  be  an  adopted  denizen  of  the  former,  than  thy  white  cap, 
and  whiter  apron  over  them,  with  thy  neat-fingered  prac- 
tice in  thy  culinary  vocation,  bespoke  thee  to  have  been  of 
inland  nurture  heretofore — a  master  cook  of  Eastcheap  ? 
How  busily  didst  thou  ply  thy  multifarious  occupation, 
cook,  mariner,  attendant,  chamberlain  ;  here,  there,  like 
another  Ariel,  flaming  at  once  about  all  parts  of  the  deck, 
yet  with  kindlier  ministrations — not  to  assist  the  tempest, 
but,  as  if  touched  with  a  kindred  sense  of  our  infirmities,  to 
soothe  the  qualms  which  that  untried  motion  might  haply 
raise  in  our  crude  land-fancies.  And  when  the  o'erwashing 
billows  drove  us  below  deck  (for  it  was  far  gone  in  October, 
and  we  had  stiff  and  blowing  weather),  how  did  thy  officious 
ministerings,  still  catering  for  our  comfort,  with  cards,  and 
cordials,  and  thy  more  cordial  conversation,  alleviate  the 
closeness  and  the  confinement  of  thy  else  (truth  to  say)  not 
very  savoury,  nor  very  inviting,  little  cabin  I 
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WUb  tbcM  ftddiUunents  to  boot,  we  had  on  board  • 
fiiBuw  pmnigiir,  wbote  discourse  in  verity  might  have  be- 
goiM  •  kmgtr  voyage  than  we  meditated,  and  bave  made 
mirtb  and  wonder  aboond  at  far  as  the  Azores.  He  was  a 
dark,  Spanisb-ooa^Ucxioned  younit  mnn.  remarkably  hand- 
some, with  an  officer-like  assurance,  and  an  insuppresslble 
volabUity  of  assertion.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest  Uar 
I  had  met  with  tbcn*  or  sinee.  He  was  none  of  your  hesi- 
tating, half  story-tdlers  (a  most  painful  description  of 
mortals)  who  go  on  sounding  your  belief,  and  only  giving 
yon  as  much  as  they  see  you  can  swallow  at  a  time — tbe 
nibbling  pickpockets  of  your  patkaee  but  one  who  com- 
mitted  downright,  daylight  <kpredatlons  upon  his  nei0i- 
hour's  faith.  He  did  not  stand  shivering  upon  the  brink, 
but  was  a  hearty,  thorough-paced  liar,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  your  credulity.  I  partly  believe,  he  made 
pretty  sore  of  his  company.  Not  many  rich,  not  many 
wise,  or  learned,  composed  at  that  time  the  common 
stowage  of  a  Margate  packet.  We  were,  I  am  afraid,  a  set 
of  as  mMsasoned  Londoners  (let  our  enemies  give  it  a  worse 
name)  as  Akicnnanbory,  or  WatUng  Street,  at  that  time 
of  day  could  bave  supplied.  Tbere  might  be  an  exception 
or  two  among  us,  but  I  scorn  to  make  any  invidious  dis- 
tinctions among  such  a  JoUy,  companionable  ship's  com- 
pany as  tbosa  were  whom  I  sailed  with.  Something  too 
must  be  conceded  to  tbe  Gtnius  Loci.  Had  the  confident 
fellow  told  ns  balf  tbe  legends  on  land  which  he  favowd 
us  with  on  the  other  dement,  I  flatter  myself  tbe  good  sesH 
of  most  of  us  would  Imvo  lovolted.  But  we  were  In  a  aaw 
workU  witb  everytbing  mtfamiliar  idMmt  as,  and  tbe  timo 
and  pfawe  dJipoeed  as  to  tbe  neeptloa  of  any  prodl- 
gioos  manrel  wtiatsoever.  Time  bas  obliterated  from  my 
memory  much  of  his  wild  fablings;  and  tbe  rest  would 
appear  but  dull,  as  written,  and  to  be  read  on  diore.  He 
had  been  Alde-<le-camp  (among  otber  rare  accidents  and 
fortunes)  to  a  Persian  Prteee,  mid  at  one  blow  bad  strickea 
on  tbe  bend  oC  tbe  King  of  Carimaain  o«  honebock.  Ho. 
of  eoaraa,  manled  the  Prince's  dno^itv.  I  fatgei  what 
unlucky  torn  !■  tba  politics  of  that  eoort,  rnmbbrtng  wItb 
the  lou  of  his  coaaort,  «M  the  raoMo  of  bit  qnitlbig  Ponia ; 
but.  with  the  rapldlly  <l  m  amgldmi.  bo  transported  btan* 
self,  along  with  bis  bearwa,  bnek  to  BaglaBd,  whora  wo  stm 
fomd  bim  In  tbe  cowndsaos  oC  great  liiMn.    Tbora  was 
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some  story  of  a  princess — Elizabeth,  if  I  remember — having 
intrusted  to  his  care  an  extraordinary  casket  of  jewels,  upon 
some  extraordinary  occasion — but,  as  I  am  not  certain  of 
the  name  or  circumstances  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  Royal  daughters  of  England  to  settle  the 
honour  among  themselves  in  private.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  half  his  pleasant  wonders  ;  but  I  perfectly  remember 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  had  seen  a  phoenix  ; 
and  he  obligingly  undeceived  us  of  the  vulgar  error,  that 
there  is  but  one  of  that  species  at  a  time,  assuring  us  that 
they  were  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Egj'pt. 
Hitherto  he  had  found  the  most  implicit  listeners.  His 
dreaming  fancies  had  transported  us  beyond  the  "  ignorant 
present."  But  when  (still  hardying  more  and  more  in  his 
triumphs  over  our  simplicity)  he  went  on  to  affirm  that  he 
had  actually  sailed  through  the  legs  of  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes,  it  really  became  necessary  to  make  a  stand.  And 
here  I  must  do  justice  to  the  good  sense  and  intrepidity  of 
one  of  our  party,  a  youth,  that  had  hitherto  been  one  of  his 
most  deferential  auditors,  who,  from  his  recent  reading, 
made  bold  to  assure  the  gentleman,  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake,  as  "  the  Colossus  in  question  had  been  destroyed 
long  since  "  ;  to  whose  opinion,  delivered  with  all  modesty, 
our  hero  was  obliging  enough  to  concede  thus  much,  that 
"  the  figure  was  indeed  a  little  damaged."  This  was  the 
only  opposition  he  met  with,  and  it  did  not  at  all  seem  to 
stagger  him,  for  he  proceeded  with  his  fables,  which  the 
same  youth  appeared  to  swallow  with  still  more  com- 
placency than  ever, — confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  extreme 
candour  of  that  concession.  With  these  prodigies  he 
wheedled  us  on  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Reculvers,  which 
one  of  our  own  company  (having  been  the  voyage  before) 
immediately  recognising,  and  pointing  out  to  us,  was  con- 
sidered by  us  as  no  ordinary  seaman. 

All  this  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character.  It  was  a  lad,  apparently  very  poor,  very 
infirm,  and  very  patient.  His  eye  was  ever  on  the  sea,  with 
a  smile  ;  and,  if  he  caught  now  and  then  some  snatches  of 
these  wild  legends,  it  was  by  accident,  and  they  seemed  not 
to  concern  him.  The  waves  to  him  whispered  more  plea- 
sant stories.  He  was  as  one  being  with  us,  but  not  of  us. 
He  heard  the  bell  of  dinner  ring  without  stirring  ;  and 
when  some  of  us  pulled  out  our  private  stores — our  cold 
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It  andour  salad»— be  piodiicwl  none,  andi  •ecmed  to  waat 
Only  •  MllUry  Mnalt  Im  luid  bid  la ;  proriiloa 
for  tbt  one  or  two  days  aad  algbta,  to  nhieh  tbooo  reutH 
then  wero  oftentinMO  obttfod  to  pfotoag  their  vojrafo. 
Upon  a  nearer  aoqoitelaneo  wttk  ktan,  which  he  lecmcd 
neltbcr  to  ooort  nor  dedbw,  we  learned  that  he  wm  going 
to  Margate,  with  the  hop«  of  behig  admitted  into  the  In- 
fUmaiy  tboe  for  sen-bathing.  His  dWsaii  was  a  scrofula, 
which  appeared  to  liave  eaten  aH  orar  him.  He  expressed 
great  hc^piss  of  a  core ;  and  when  we  asked  him  whrtber  ho 
had  any  Meads  where  ho  was  going,  ho  Nplied, "  be  hotf  no 
fHeads.** 

These  pleasant,  and  some  moumfol  pssssgii,  with  the 
first  sight  of  the  sea,  co-opcratlng  with  yoath,  and  a  sense 
of  hfrfldays,  and  out-of-door  adventure,  to  roe  that  had  been 
pent  up  in  populous  cities  for  many  months  before, — have 
left  upon  my  mind  the  fragrance  as  of  wimmer  days  gone 
by,  bequeathing  nothing  but  their  remembianoe  for  cold 
and  wintiy  boors  to  diew  upon. 

Win  It  be  thought  a  digression  (it  may  ^>are  some  un- 
welcome comparisons)  if  I  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
diuathfaHton  which  I  have  heard  so  many  persons  confess 
to  have  fdt  (as  I  did  myself  feel  in  part  on  this  occasion), 
at  tht  tlfhl  of  the  $€a  for  the  first  time  ?  I  think  the  reason 
usually  given — referring  to  the  incapacity  of  actual  objects 
for  satk^ylng  our  preconceptions  of  them — scarcely  goes 
deep  anongh  into  the  question.  Let  the  same  person  see 
a  lion,  an  elephant,  a  mountain  for  the  first  time  to  his  life, 
and  be  shaB  perhaps  feel  hfanself  a  httie  mortified.  The 
things  do  not  flB  op  that  tpmot  which  the  idea  of  them 
seemed  to  take  up  In  his  mfaML  But  they  have  still  a  cor* 
respondeacy  to  his  first  notion,  and  to  time  grow  up  to  it. 
so  as  to  produce  a  very  similar  impression  :  enlarging  them- 
sdves  (if  I  may  say  so)  upon  familiarity.  But  the  sea 
rsflsains  a  disai^Mtetment.  Is  it  not,  that  to  the  latter  we 
had  expected  to  behold  (absurdly,  I  grant,  but,  I  am  aflrald, 
by  the  law  of  iamglnatlon,  unavoidably)  not  a  defiaite  ob- 
ject, as  tlioee  wild  beasts,  or  that  moontaia  mmpnMabIa 
by  the  eye,  hot  att  the  9ea  at  ontr,  Taa  oomnncsimATB 
A.XTAOON1ST  or  T«B  BAntw  t  I  do  not  say  we  tcB  oufssites 
so  BMMii,  hot  the  cravkig  of  the  asfaid  is  to  bo  satitfcd  with 
nothing  less.  I  wiD  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  pcrsoa  of 
fifteen  (as  I  then  was)  knowing  nothing  of  the  sea,  but  ftam 
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description.  He  comes  to  it  for  the  first  time — all  that  he 
has  been  reading  of  it  all  his  life,  and  that  the  most  enthu- 
siastic part  of  life, — all  he  has  gathered  from  narratives  of 
wandering  seamen, — what  he  has  gained  from  true  voyages, 
and  what  he  cherishes  as  credulously  from  romance  and 
poetry, — crowding  their  images,  and  exacting  strange 
tributes  from  expectation. — He  thinks  of  the  great  deep, 
and  of  those  who  go  down  unto  it ;  of  its  thousand  isles, 
and  of  the  vast  continents  it  washes  ;  of  its  receiving  the 
mighty  Plata,  or  Orellana,  into  its  bosom,  without  disturb- 
ance, or  sense  of  augmentation  ;  of  Biscay  swells,  and  the 
mariner 

For  many  a  day,  and  many  a  dreadful  night. 
Incessant  labouring  round  the  stormy  Cape ; 

of  fatal  rocks,  and  the  "  still-vexed  Bermoothes  "  ;  of  great 
whirlpools,  and  the  water-spout ;  of  sunken  ships,  and 
sumless  treasures  swallowed  up  in  the  unrestoring  depths  ; 
of  fishes  and  quaint  monsters,  to  which  all  that  is  terrible 
on  earth — 

Be  but  as  buggs  to  frighten  babes  withal. 
Compared  with  the  creatures  in  the  sea's  entral ; 

of  naked  savages,  and  Juan  Fernandez  ;  of  pearls,  and 
shells  ;  of  coral  beds,  and  of  enchanted  isles  ;  of  mermaids' 
grots — 

I  do  not  assert  that  in  sober  earnest  he  expects  to  be 
shown  all  these  wonders  at  once,  but  he  is  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  mighty  faculty,  which  haunts  him  with  con- 
fused hints  and  shadows  of  all  these  ;  and  when  the  actual 
object  opens  first  upon  him,  seen  (in  tame  weather,  too, 
most  likely)  from  our  unromantic  coasts — a  speck,  a  slip 
of  sea- water,  as  it  shows  to  him — what  can  it  prove  but  a 
very  unsatisfying  and  even  diminutive  entertainment  ? 
Or  if  he  has  come  to  it  from  the  mouth  of  a  river,  was  it 
much  more  than  the  river  widening  ?  and,  even  out  of  sight 
of  land,  what  had  he  but  a  flat  watery  horizon  about  him, 
nothing  comparable  to  the  vast  o'er-curtaining  sky,  his 
familiar  object,  seen  daily  without  dread  or  amazement  ? — 
Who,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  not  been  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Charoba,  in  the  poem  of  Gebir, 

Is  this  the  mighty  ocean  ?  is  this  all  ? 

I  love  town  or  country  ;  but  this  detestable  Cinque  Port 
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is  nciuier,  I  hate  itacM  scrubbed  ahooU,  UmuUng  out 
their  etanred  foUage  fnmi  between  tlia  Iftorrid  fleraret  of 
di!  tritloos  rocks;   whldi  the  amateur  calls  "  ter- 

du>  o  edge  of  the  sea."     I  rf-qnire  woods,  and  tbey 

•how  me  »lunted  coinrfeet.    I  on.  vater-brooks, 

and  pant  for  fresh  streanu,  and  ii..  rs.     I  cannot 

stand  all  day  on  the  naked  beach,  watching  the  capricious 
hues  of  the  sea.  shifting  like  the  colours  of  a  dying  mullet. 
I  am  tired  of  looking  out  at  the  windows  of  this  island* 
prison.  I  would  fain  retire  into  the  interior  of  my  eags. 
Whfle  I  gaxe  upon  the  sea,  I  want  to  be  on  it,  over  it,  acron 
it  It  binds  me  in  with  chains,  as  of  iron.  My  thoughts 
are  abroad.  I  sliould  not  so  feel  in  Staflordshire.  Tlien 
b  no  Ikome  for  me  here.  There  is  no  sense  of  Iwnie  at 
Hastiagk  It  is  a  place  of  fugitive  resort,  an  beterogeneons 
assemitlage  ol  tea-mews  and  stock-brokers,  Amphitrites  of 
tlie  town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with  the  Ocean.  If  it 
were  what  it  was  in  its  primitive  shape,  and  what  it  ought 
to  liave  reoudned,  a  fair,  honest  Ashing-town,  and  no  more, 
it  were  toawthing — with  a  few  stniggliBg  fldicnnen's  huts 
scattered  about,  artless  as  its  diifs,  and  with  their  materials 
filched  from  them,  it  were  something.  I  could  abide  to 
dwell  with  Meahach  ;  to  assort  with  Usher-iwains,  and 
smugglers.  Tlieie  are,  or  I  dream  there  are,  many  of  tliis 
latter  oecopatlon  here.  Their  faces  become  the  place.  I 
like  a  smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest  thief.  He  robs 
nothing  but  the  revenno— an  abstraction  I  never  greatly 
cared  about.  I  could  go  oat  with  them  in  their  mackerel 
boats,  or  about  their  leia  ottansihie  business,  with  soma 
satlttoctioii.  I  can  ayen  tolerate  thoea  pow  irlctlma  to 
moaotoogr,  who  from  day  to  day  pace  along  Iha  bench,  fai 
endloM  proffets  and  recurrence,  to  watch  their  iUdt 
countrymen — townsfolk  or  bretliren,  |w»lnii<a  wlihlllng 
to  the  sheathing  and  unsheathing  of  their  cutlasses  (their 
only  solace),  who,  under  the  mUd  name  of  preventive  Mr> 
vice,  keep  up  a  legltlmatad  chrfl  waffara  in  tha  dsplofalila 
abseaca  of  a  foreign  one,  to  show  their  detastatlott  of  na 
hollaiids,aDdaMlforOldEnglaBd.  Bat  it  is  tba  visitaala 
from  town,  that  ooom  here  to  sag  that  th&j  hove  been  ban, 
with  no  mora  relish  of  tha  tan  than  a  pond-parch  or  a  dnca 
might  bo  Hppoeed  to  have,  that  ara  my  aiversion.  I  feel 
like  a  tooUih  dace  in  these  regions,  and  have  as  little  tolera> 
tk>n  for  myself  here  as  for  them.    NMiat  can  they  want  hera  T 
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If  they  had  a  true  relish  of  the  ocean,  why  have  they  brought 
all  this  land  luggage  with  them  ?  or  why  pitch  their  civil- 
ised tents  in  the  desert  ?  What  mean  these  scanty  book- 
rooms — marine  libraries  as  they  entitle  them — if  the  sea 
were,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  a  book  "  to  read 
strange  matter  in"?  what  are  their  foolish  concert-rooms, 
if  they  come,  as  they  would  fain  be  thought  to  do,  to  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  waves  ?  All  is  false  and  hollow  pre- 
tension. They  come  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  to  spoil 
the  nature  of  the  place.  They  are,  mostly,  as  I  have  said, 
stock-brokers  ;  but  I  have  watched  the  better  sort  of  them 
— now  and  then,  an  honest  citizen  (of  the  old  stamp),  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  shall  bring  down  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  taste  the  sea  breezes.  I  always  know  the  date 
of  their  arrival.  It  is  easy  to  see  it  in  their  countenance. 
A  day  or  two  they  go  wandering  on  the  shingles,  picking 
up  cockle-shells,  and  thinking  them  great  things  ;  but,  in 
a  poor  week,  imagination  slackens,  they  begin  to  discover 
that  cockles  produce  no  pearls,  and  then — O  then  ! — if  I 
could  interpret  for  the  pretty  creatures  (I  know  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  confess  it  themselves),  how  gladly  would 
they  exchange  their  seaside  rambles  for  a  Sunday  walk  on 
the  greed  sward  of  their  accustomed  Twickenham  meadows. 
I  would  ask  one  of  these  sea-charmed  emigrants,  who 
think  they  truly  love  the  sea,  with  its  wild  usages,  what 
would  their  feelings  be  if  some  of  the  unsophisticated 
aborigines  of  this  place,  encouraged  by  their  courteous 
questionings  here,  should  venture,  on  the  faith  of  such 
assured  sympathy  between  them,  to  return  the  visit,  and 
come  up  to  see — London.  I  must  imagine  them  with  their 
fishing-tackle  on  their  back,  as  we  carry  our  town  neces- 
saries. What  a  sensation  would  it  cause  in  Lothbury  ! 
What  vehement  laughter  would  it  not  excite  among 

The  daughters  of  Cheapside,  and  wives  of  Lombard-street  ! 

I  am  sure  that  no  town-bred  or  inland-born  subjects  can 
feel  their  true  and  natural  nourishment  at  these  sea-places. 
Nature,  where  she  does  not  mean  us  for  mariners  and  vaga- 
bonds, bids  us  stay  at  home.  The  salt  foam  seems  to  nourish 
a  spleen.  I  am  not  half  so  good-natured  as  by  the  milder 
waters  of  my  natural  river.  I  would  exchange  these  sea- 
gulls for  swans,  and  scud  a  swallow  for  ever  about  the  banks 
of  Thamesis. 
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A  riiBTTY  severe  tit  oi  inaispo»iioa  which,  umlt-r  the  nnme 
of  •  oervous  fever,  has  nuide  •  prisoner  of  me  fur  vjme 
weeks  past,  and  b  bat  slowly  leavteg  me,  has  reduced  me 
to  an  incapacity  of  reflecting  opon  any  topic  foreign  to 
Itseit.  Expect  no  healthy  conclusiont  from  om  this  month, 
reader ;  I  can  offer  you  only  sick  men's  dreams. 

And  truly  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is  such ;  for  what 
else  is  it  but  a  magnificent  dream  for  a  man  to  lie  a-bed,  and 
draw  daylight  curtains  about  him  ;  and,  shutting  out  the 
snn,  to  induce  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the  works  whidi  are 
going  on  under  it  ?  To  becoaa  inewnilhte  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  life,  except  the  beatings  of  one  feeble  pulse  7 

If  there  be  a  r^  solitude,  it  is  a  sick-bed.  How  the 
patient  lords  It  there ;  what  aM>rices  ha  acta  without  control! 
how  king-like  he  sways  his  pQlow — tumbling,  and  toeaing, 
and  shifting,  and  lowering,  and  thumping,  and  flatting, 
and  moulding  it,  to  the  ever-varying  requisitions  of  his 
throbbing  temple  >, 

He  changes  »Ut$  oftener  than  a  politidan.  Now  be  lies 
full  Icagib,  than  half  length,  obUqneiy,  trantversdy,  head 
and  feet  quite  across  the  bed ;  and  none  acoues  him  of 
tetgivefsation.  Within  the  four  curtains  ba  Is  ahsofaite. 
Tbcy  aro  his  Mare  Oausum. 

How  sldmess  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  tdf  to 
himself  I  he  Is  his  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  sciftdH 
'«o\s  is  Inculcated  upon  him  as  his  only  duty.    TIs  the 

Ao  Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has  nothing  to  think 
ui  but  how  to  get  well.  What  passes  out  ol  doors,  m* 
within  them,  so  ho  bear  not  the  Jarring  of  them,  afbcts 
him  not. 

A  little  whOe  ago  be  was  greatly  coucamad  in  tba  evaat 
of  a  lawsuit,  wblcb  was  to  ba  tba  nmUag  or  tbe  Bsarrtag  of 
his  dearest  IHend.  Ha  was  to  bo  seen  tmdglng  ahoat  npon 
this  OMtt's  errand  to  fifty  quarters  of  tbe  town  at  once. 
Jogging  this  witaasa,  lafTOsbfaig  that  solicitor.  The  canee 
was  to  come  on  yesterday.  He  Is  abeohitaly  as  indlflerent 
to  tbe  decision  as  If  It  ware  a  qnastton  to  bo  tried  at  Pefcia. 
Peradvantaro  Cram  eoma  whlspecteg,  gDtatg  on  about  tbe 
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house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks  up  enough  to 
make  him  understand  that  things  went  cross-grained  in  the 
court  yesterday,  and  his  friend  is  ruined.  But  the  word 
"  friend,"  and  the  word  "  ruin,"  disturb  him  no  more  than 
so  much  jargon.  He  is  not  to  think  of  anything  but  how 
to  get  better. 

Wliat  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged  in  that  ab- 
sorbing consideration ! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sickness,  he  is 
wrapped  in  the  callous  hide  of  sulTering ;  he  keeps  his 
sympathy,  like  some  curious  vintage,  under  trusty  lock  and 
key,  for  his  own  use  only. 

He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and  moaning  to  him- 
self ;  he  yearneth  over  himself ;  his  bowels  are  even 
melted  within  him,  to  think  what  he  suffers  ;  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  weep  over  himself. 

He  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  do  some  good  to  himself ; 
studying  little  stratagems  and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself  ;  dividing  himself,  by  an 
allowable  fiction,  into  as  many  distinct  individuals  as  he 
hath  sore  and  sorrowing  members.  Sometimes  he  medi- 
tates— as  of  a  thing  apart  from  him — upon  his  poor  aching 
head,  and  that  dull  pain  which,  dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it 
all  the  past  night  like  a  log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain, 
not  to  be  removed  without  opening  the  very  skull,  as  it 
seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he  pities  his  long,  clammy, 
attenuated  fingers.  He  compassionates  himself  all  over  ; 
and  his  bed  is  a  very  discipline  of  humanity,  and  tender 
heart. 

He  is  his  own  sympathiser ;  and  instinctively  feels  that 
none  can  so  well  perform  that  office  for  him.  He  cares  for 
few  spectators  to  his  tragedy.  Only  that  punctual  face  of 
the  old  nurse  pleases  him,  that  announces  his  broths  and 
his  cordials.  He  likes  it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and  be- 
cause he  can  pour  forth  his  feverish  ejaculations  before  it 
as  unreservedly  as  to  his  bed-post. 

To  the  world's  business  he  is  dead.  He  understands  not 
what  the  callings  and  occupations  of  mortals  are  ;  only  he 
has  a  glimmering  conceit  of  some  such  thing,  when  the 
doctor  makes  his  daily  call ;  and  even  in  the  lines  on  that 
busy  face  he  reads  no  multiplicity  of  patients,  but  solely 
conceives  of  himself  as  the  sick  man.  To  what  other  uneasy 
couch  the  good  man  is  hastening,  when  he  slips  out  of  his 
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dMOBbtft  tolcUng  up  hit  thin  doooenr  so  carefuUy,  for  fear 
«f  iiirtWin  ii  BO  fpecofaitioB  yiiWkh  Im  can  at  pretent  ««- 
tertalB.  He  thtnk$  only  of  tha  regular  return  of  the  same 
phenomenon  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 

Household  ruoioars  tondi  him  not  Some  faint  mur- 
mur, taMiicattva  of  Ufe  going  on  within  the  house,  soothes 
him,  while  he  Icnows  not  distinctly  what  it  Is.  He  Is  not 
to  kaoiw  anything,  not  to  think  of  anything.  Sa%*anta 
gVdIng  up  or  down  the  distant  staircase,  treading  as  upon 
▼ehret,  gently  iBBcp  liifl  car  awalce,  to  long  as  he  troubles  not 
MHMiit  furthtr  tkaa  with  aome  feehle  goats  at  their  errands. 
ExMier  knowledge  would  be  a  burthen  to  him :  he  can 
Jatt  endure  the  pressure  of  conjecture.  He  opens  his  eye 
tftintly  at  the  dull  stroke  of  tiM  muffled  knocker,  and  dottt 
tt  aftin  without  asking  "  Who  was  It  ?  "  He  Is  flattered 
hy  a  general  notion  that  inquiries  are  making  after  lilm,  but 
ha  cavM  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  inquirer.  In  tha 
gtntral  ttmncflt,  and  awful  hush  of  the  houte,  he  lies  In 
state,  and  feels  his  sovereifBty. 

To  hf  «irk  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  prerogatives.  Compare 
Uie  -^  .id  and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by  the  eye  only, 

with  0  Is  served— with  the  eardett  demeanour,  the 

vnc(  .'uings  in  and  oat  (slapping  of  doors,  or 

leaN :  n)  of  the  very  same  attendants,  wlien  he 

is  g'  better — and  yon  will  confess,  that  from 

t^"  CSS  (throne  let  me  rather  call  it)  to  the 

ivalescence.  Is  a  fall  from  dignity,  amount- 
ing 10  a  Ocposiuon. 

How  MHVilncniucit  ahrlidci  a  man  back  to  his  prfttiaa 
ttatwa  I  Where  Is  now  the  space,  whkh  he  occupied  to 
Intaiy,  in  hit  own,  in  tl>e  tamOy't  eye  ? 

Tbt  wetmt  of  Ut  lafdiUtt,  hit  tide-room,  wUeh  wm  bto 
pwiwinrt  rhamhif,  where  ba  lay  and  acted  hit  despotic 
fnciet — bow  is  It  reduced  to  a  common  bedroom  t  Tha 
trimactt  of  tha  very  bed  hat  something  petty  and  nn- 
meaning  ^kmiI  it  It  b  mait  tvcry  day.  liow  unlike  to 
that  wavy,  many-furrowed,  oeemiic  twfaee,  which  it  pr»- 
tented  to  abort  a  time  tince,  wbea  to  make  It  wat  •  tirvfeo 
not  to  ba  tboM^t  of  at  ofteoar  tbmi  thrta  or  tow  dqr  ravtiih 
tloM,  when  tbo  patient  wat  wMb  pota  and  pitf  toboHltd 
tor  a  Bttia  wbito  oat  of  II,  to  sobmlt  to  the  encroocbmanU 
of  anwtkoma  Deatnatt,  and  decencies  which  bit 
Ihune  deprecated;  then  to  be  lifted  Into  It 
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another  three  or  four  day's  respite,  to  flounder  it  out  of 
shape  again,  while  every  fresh  furrow  was  an  historical 
record  of  some  shifting  posture,  some  uneasy  turning,  some 
seeking  for  a  little  ease  ;  and  the  shrunken  skin  scarce  told 
a  truer  story  than  the  crumpled  coverlid. 

Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs — those  groans — so 
much  more  awful,  while  we  knew  not  from  what  caverns 
of  vast  hidden  suffering  they  proceeded.  The  Lernean 
pangs  are  quenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness  is  solved  ;  and 
Philoctetes  is  become  an  ordinary  personage. 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick  man's  dream  of  greatness 
survives  in  the  still  lingering  visitations  of  the  medical 
attendant.  But  how  is  he,  too,  changed  with  everything 
else  ?  Can  this  be  he — this  man  of  news — of  chat — of 
anecdote — of  everything  but  physic — can  this  be  he,  who 
so  lately  came  between  the  patient  and  his  cruel  enemy,  as 
on  some  solemn  embassy  from  Nature,  erecting  herself  into 
a  high  mediating  party  ? — Pshaw  1   'tis  some  old  woman. 

Farewell  with  him  all  that  made  sickness  pompous — the 
spell  that  hushed  the  household — the  desert-like  stillness, 
felt  throughout  its  inmost  chambers — the  mute  attendance 
— the  inquiry  by  looks — the  still  softer  delicacies  of  self- 
attention — the  sole  and  single  eye  of  distemper  alonely 
fixed  upon  itself — world-thoughts  excluded — the  man 
a  world  unto  himself — his  own  theatre — 

WTiat  a  speck  is  he  dwindled  into  ! 

In  this  flat  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by  the  ebb  of 
sickness,  yet  far  enough  from  the  terra-firma  of  established 
health,  your  note,  dear  Editor,  reached  me,  requesting — 
an  article.  In  Articulo  Mortis,  thought  I ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing hard — and  the  quibble,  wretched  as  it  was,  relieved 
me.  The  summons,  unseasonable  as  it  appeared,  seemed 
to  link  me  on  again  to  the  petty  businesses  of  life,  which  I 
had  lost  sight  of ;  a  gentle  call  to  activity,  however  trivial ; 
a  wholesome  weaning  from  that  preposterous  dream  of  self- 
absorption — the  puffy  state  of  sickness — in  which  I  confess 
to  have  lain  so  long,  insensible  to  the  magazines  and 
monarchies  of  the  world  alike  ;  to  its  laws,  and  to  its  litera- 
ture. The  hypochondriac  flatus  is  subsiding  ;  the  acres, 
which  in  imagination  I  had  spread  over — for  the  sick  man 
swells  in  the  sole  contemplation  of  his  single  sufferings,  tiU 
he  becomes  a  Tityus  to  himself — are  wasting  to  a  span  ;  and 
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for  the  gtant  of  seU-tanporUnce,  which  I  was  lo  lately.  3roti 
hmw  mm  ooee  again  in  my  aatonil  praCamloDi — Um  lean 
airi  iiiiiagui  llgiiri  iif  j i  lnaljiiinrMt  ITlMjiit 


SANITY  OF  TRUE  GENIUS 

So  far  from  the  position  holding  true,  that  great  wit  (or 
gentaa.  In  oor  modem  way  of  speaking)  has  a  necessary 
aBtaneawlth  Insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrar>'.  win 
erer  be  found  to  be  the  saiMtt  writers.  It  is  imi>ossibIe  for 
the  mind  to  conceive  of  a  mad  Shakspeare.  The  greatness 
of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be  under- 
stood, manifests  itself  in  the  admirable  balance  of  all  the 
faculties.  Madness  is  the  disproportionate  straining  or 
excess  of  any  one  of  them.  "  So  strong  a  wit,"  says  Cowley, 
speaking  of  a  poetical  friend. 


** did  MatoN  to  bte 

Aa  an  lUi^  bus  bis  JodgRMsS 

His  jwlgmant  lib*  thm  baaviahr  moon  did  ahow, 

TMB^arii^  the*  ni|^  Ma  b4>w.** 


The  ground  of  tlie  mistake  Is,  that  men,  finding  In  the 
mnturss  of  Um  hig^wf  poetiy  a  condition  of  exaltation,  to 
h  they  haTe  no  parallel  in  their  own  experience,  besides 
I  lie  ^pmloos  resemblance  of  It  In  dreanu  and  fevers,  tmpnte 
a  state  of  dreaminess  and  ferer  to  tbe  poet.  But  the  trao 
poet  dreams  being  asrako.  He  Is  not  possssiiii  by  his  sid>- 
ject,  but  has  donlnlon  0¥sr  It.  In  the  ^wves  of  Eden  bo 
wain  famfUar  as  In  his  nothrs  paths.  He  ascondi  tbo 
cmpyiean  heaven,  and  to  not  Intoxicated.  Ho  treodi  the 
bvning  marl  vlthont  dtonmy ;  he  wins  hta  lUght  without 
throogh  leafans  of  cbooe  **  and  old  night."  Or  if. 
If  to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  "  hmnan  mtad 
ho  li  content  awhOe  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to 
(a  sort  of  madiwss)  with  Thaon,  neither  to 
that  madnsm,  nor  thto  »l—thiopy,  so  ■Mhasicod,  bnt 
thatv-4ieTcr  letthig  the  ntow  of  ioasa«  «Mly  go,  whBe 
most  ho  sseas  to  do  so.— ho  has  hto  better  giiilai  §!■ 
whispertag  at  hto  ear.  wftth  the  fMd  senrant  Kent  sn«|salftiig 
or  with  the  hansst  steward  Flnvhis  rscom- 
reiolntloaa.     Where  h«  aeeaas  most  to 
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recede  from  humanity,  he  will  be  found  the  truest  to  it. 
From  beyond  the  scope  of  Nature  if  he  summon  possible 
existences,  he  subjugates  them  to  the  law  of  her  consist- 
ency. He  is  beautifully  loyal  to  that  sovereign  directress, 
even  when  he  appears  most  to  betray  and  desert  her. 
His  ideal  tribes  submit  to  policy  ;  his  very  monsters  are 
tamed  to  his  hand,  even  as  that  wild  sea-brood,  shepherded 
by  Proteus.  He  tames,  and  he  clothes  them  with  attri- 
butes of  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  wonder  at  themselves,  like 
Indian  Islanders  forced  to  sulDmit  to  European  vesture. 
Caliban,  the  Witches,  are  as  true  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
nature  (ours  with  a  difference),  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Macbeth.  Herein  the  great  and  the  little  wits  are  differ- 
enced ;  that  if  the  latter  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature 
or  actual  existence,  they  lose  themselves  and  their  readers. 
Their  phantoms  are  lawless ;  their  visions  nightmares. 
They  do  not  create,  which  implies  shaping  and  consistency. 
Their  imaginations  are  not  active — for  to  be  active  is  to 
call  something  into  act  and  form — but  passive,  as  men  in 
sick  dreams.  For  the  super-natural,  or  something  super- 
added to  what  we  know  of  nature,  they  give  you  the  plainly 
non-natural.  And  if  this  were  all,  and  that  these  mental 
hallucinations  were  discoverable  only  in  the  treatment  of 
subjects  out  of  nature,  or  transcending  it,  the  judgment 
might  with  some  plea  be  pardoned  if  it  ran  riot,  and  a  little 
wantonised  :  but  even  in  the  describing  of  real  and  every- 
day life,  that  which  is  before  their  eyes,  one  of  these  lesser 
wits  shall  more  deviate  from  nature — show  more  of  that 
inconsequence,  which  has  a  natural  alliance  with  frenzy — 
than  a  great  genius  in  his  "  maddest  fits,"  as  Wither  some- 
where calls  them.  We  appeal  to  any  one  that  is  acquainted 
with  the  common  run  of  Lane's  novels, — as  they  existed 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  back, — those  scanty  intellec- 
tual viands  of  the  whole  female  reading  public,  till  a  happier 
genius  arose,  and  expelled  for  ever  the  innutritions  phan- 
toms,— whether  he  has  not  found  his  brain  more  "  be- 
tossed,"  his  memory  more  puzzled,  his  sense  of  when  and 
where  more  confounded,  among  the  improbable  events,  the 
incoherent  incidents,  the  inconsistent  characters,  or  no 
characters,  of  some  third-rate  love-intrigue — where  the 
persons  shall  be  a  Lord  Glendamour  and  a  Miss  Rivers,  and 
the  scene  only  alternate  between  Bath  and  Bond  Street — a 
more  bewildering  dreaminess  induced  upon  him  than  he 
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has  fell  iprn-  '"-••*  over  all  the  fairy-grounds  of  Spenser. 
In  the  pr  we  refer  to.  nothing  but  naniM  tnd 

places  Is  famuiar ;  tb«  persons  are  neHbar  of  this  worid 
nor  of  any  other  mnretvable  one;  an  endless  stream  off 
activities  witho'  se,  of  purposes  destitute  of  motive  : 

— we  meet  pha:  i  our  known  walk  ;  fantasques  only 

christened.  In  the  poet  we  have  names  which  announce 
Qction  ;  and  we  have  absolutely  no  place  at  ail.  for  the 
things  and  persons  of  the  Fairg  Queen  prate  not  of  their 
"  whereabout."  But  In  their  Inner  nature,  and  the  law 
of  their  speech  and  actions,  we  are  at  home,  and  upon 
acquainted  ground.  The  one  turns  life  Into  a  dream ; 
the  other  to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties  of 
ex'eryday  occurrences.  By  what  subtle  art  of  tracing  the 
mental  processes  it  Is  efTected,  we  are  not  philosophers 
enough  to  explain,  but  In  that  wonderful  episode  of  the 
cave  of  Mammon,  In  which  the  Money  God  appears  first 
In  the  lowest  form  of  a  miser.  Is  then  a  worker  of  metals, 
and  becomes  the  god  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  wnr!-?  : 
and  Kas  a  daughter.  Ambition,  before  whom  ail  the  v  : 
kneels  for  favours — with  the  Hesperian  fruit,  the  waters  of 
Tantalus,  with  POate  washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not 
impertinently,  in  the  same  stream — that  we  should  be  at 
one  moment  in  tlie  cave  of  an  old  hoarder  of  treasures, 
at  the  next  at  the  forge  of  the  Cyclops,  In  a  palace  and  yet 
in  hen,  all  at  once,  with  the  shifting  mutations  of  the 
most  rambling  dream,  and  our  judgment  yet  all  the  time 
awake,  and  neither  able  nor  willing  to  detect  the  fallacy. — 
i«  a  proof  of  that  hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet 
in  the  wildest  seeming-aberrations. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  episode  Is  a  copy 
of  the  mind's  conceptions  In  sleep  ;  it  is.  in  some  sort — 
but  what  a  copy  I  Let  the  most  romantic  of  os,  that  has 
been  entertained  all  night  with  the  spectacle  of  mmm  wild 
and  magnificent  vision,  recomblne  it  in  the  mmniag.  and 
try  It  by  his  walOng  Judgment.  That  which  appeared  so 
shifting,  and  yet  so  coherent,  while  that  faoilty  was 
passive,  when  It  comes  under  cool  examination  shaD  appaar 
so  reasonless  and  so  onlinkcd,  that  we  are  iihamr  \\  to 
have  been  to  daloded ;  and  to  have  taken,  Vtfom0t  hot  In 
sleep,  a  monster  for  a  fod.  But  the  transitions  Id  this 
episode  are  every  whit  as  violent  as  in  the  most  extravf^ant 
dream,  and  yet  the  waking  Jodgment  ratifies  thesn. 
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CAPTAIN   JACKSON 

Among  the  deaths  in  our  obituary  for  this  month,  I  observe 
with  concern  "  At  his  cottage  on  the  Bath  Road,  Captain 
Jackson."  The  name  and  attribution  are  common  enough  ; 
but  a  feeling  like  reproach  persuades  me  that  this  could 
have  been  no  other  in  fact  than  my  dear  old  friend,  who 
some  five- and- twenty  years  ago  rented  a  tenement,  which 
he  was  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  appellation  here  used, 
about  a  mile  from  Westbourn  Green.  Alack,  how  good 
men,  and  the  good  turns  they  do  us,  slide  out  of  memory, 
and  are  recalled  but  by  the  surprise  of  some  such  sad 
memento  as  that  which  now  lies  before  us  1 

He  whom  I  mean  was  a  retired  half-pay  officer,  with  a 
wife  and  two  grown-up  daughters,  whom  he  maintained 
with  the  port  and  notions  of  gentlewomen  upon  that 
slender  professional  allowance.    Comely  girls  they  were^too. 

And  was  I  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  man  ? — his 
cheerful  suppers — the  noble  tone  of  hospitality,  when  first 
you  set  your  foot  in  the  cottage — the  anxious  ministerings 
about  you,  where  little  or  nothing  (God  knows)  was  to  be 
ministered. — Althea's  horn  in  a  poor  platter — the  power 
of  self-enchantment,  by  which,  in  his  magnificent  wishes  to 
entertain  you,  he  multiplied  his  means  to  bounties. 

You  saw  with  your  bodily  eyes  indeed  what  seemed  a 
bare  scrag — cold  savings  from  the  foregone  meal — remnant 
hardly  sufficient  to  send  a  mendicant  from  the  door  con- 
tented. But  in  the  copious  will — the  revelling  imagination 
of  your  host — the  "  mind,  the  mind.  Master  Shallow," 
whole  beeves  were  spread  before  you — hecatombs — no 
end  appeared  to  the  profusion. 

It  was  the  widow's  cruse — the  loaves  and  fishes  ;  carving 
could  not  lessen,  nor  helping  diminish  it — the  stamina 
were  left — the  elemental  bone  still  flourished,  divested  of 
its  accidents. 

"  Let  us  live  while  we  can,"  methinks  I  hear  the  open- 
handed  creature  exclaim  ;  "  while  we  have,  let  us  not 
want,"  "  here  is  plenty  left ;  "  "  want  for  nothing  " — 
with  many  more  such  hospitable  sayings,  the  spurs  of 
appetite,  and  old  concomitants  of  smoking  boards  and 
least-oppressed    chargers.     Then    sliding    a    slender   ratio 
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of  Single  Gloucrstrr  upon  his  wife's  plate,  or  the  datight«n% 
be  •••■««  convey  the  reman'—'  -="!  into  his  own,  with  a 
mi  -x  of  "  the  nearer  '  ."  etc,  and  declaring 

thai  lie  universally  preferred  uic  outside.  For  we  had 
our  table  distinct ion»,  you  are  to  know,  and  some  of  na 
fai  a  manner  sate  above  the  salt.  None  but  bis  guest  or 
guests  dreamed  of  tasting  flesh  luxuries  at  night,  the 
fragments  were  veri  bospitikiu  sacra.  But  of  one  thing 
or  another  there  was  always  enough,  and  leavings :  only 
he  would  sometimes  finish  the  remainder  cnut,  to  show 
.1.  .1  I...  ,.w »,...!  „Q  lavlngs. 

:  none  ;  nor,  except  on  very  rare  occaslona, 
sptriis  ;  Dut  ibe  sensation  of  wine  was  there.  Some  thin 
Und  of  ale  I  remember — "  British  beverage," — he  would 
My  I  "  Push  about,  my  boys ; "  *'  Drink  to  your  sweet- 
hearts, gills."  At  every  meagre  drau^t  a  toast  mu&t 
ensucb  or  a  aoi^  All  the  forms  of  good  liquor  were  there, 
with  Dooa  of  the  effects  wanting.  Shut  your  eyes,  and 
you  would  swear  a  capacious  bowl  of  punch  was  f^viming 
in  the  centre,  with  beams  of  generous  Port  or  Madeira 
radiating  to  it  from  each  of  the  table  comers.  You  got 
flustered,  without  knowing  whence ;  tipsy  upon  words ; 
and  reeled  under  the  potency  of  his  unperforming  Bac- 

■inalian  eocouragemeots. 

We  had  our  songs—"  Why.  Soldiers,  why."— and  the 

British  Grenadiers  "—in  which  last  we  were  aU  obllflBd 
to  bear  chorus.  Both  the  daughters  sang.  Their  pio- 
fideacy  was  a  nightly  theme — the  masters  ha  had  given 
them— the  "  no-expense  "  which  he  tputd  to  accomplish 
them  in  a  sdence  "  so  necessary  to  young  women."  Bat 
then— they  could  not  ling  "  without  tiie  instnment." 

Sacred,  and,  by  me,  neYer>to-be>violatMl,  secrets  of 
Poverty  1  Should  I  disckiie  your  honest  aims  at  frandenr, 
your  makeshift  efforts  of  magnificence  T  Sleep,  ilup, 
with  all  thy  broken  keys,  if  one  of  the  bondi  be  extant ; 
tiirummed  by  a  thousand  ancestral  thumbs ;  dear,  cradEed 
spinnet  of  dearer  Louisa  I  Wltliout  mention  of  mine,  be 
'<<imb,  tiMMi  thin  acoompanlcr  of  her  thinner  warble  I    A 

a  be  spread  nver  the  dear  ddl^ted  face  of  the  well- 
urlttded  father,  who  now  haply  Mt^tntng  to  cheiuhic 
notes,  scarce  feels  slnceter  pleasure  than  when  she  awidMMd 
thy  time-shaken  chords  req»onsive  to  the  twitteth^  of 
that  slender  Imafe  of  a  voice. 
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"We  were  not  without  our  literary  talk  either.  It  did  not 
extend  far,  but  as  far  as  it  went  it  was  good.  It  was 
bottomed  well ;  had  good  grounds  to  go  upon.  In  the 
cottage  was  a  room,  which  tradition  authenticated  to  have 
been  the  same  in  which  Glover,  in  his  occasional  retire- 
ments, had  penned  the  greater  part  of  his  Leonidas.  This 
circumstance  was  nightly  quoted,  though  none  of  the 
present  inmates,  that  I  could  discover,  appeared  ever  to 
have  met  with  the  poem  in  question.  But  that  was  no 
matter.  Glover  had  written  there,  and  the  anecdote  was 
pressed  into  the  account  of  the  famiiy  importance.  It 
diffused  a  learned  air  through  the  apartment,  the  little 
side  casement  of  which  (the  poet's  study  window),  opening 
upon  a  superb  view  as  far  as  the  pretty  spire  of  Harrow, 
over  domains  and  patrimonial  acres,  not  a  rood  nor  square 
yard  whereof  our  host  could  call  his  own,  yet  gave  occasion 
to  an  immoderate  expansion  of — vanity  shall  I  call  it  ? — 
in  his  bosom,  as  he  showed  them  in  a  glowing  summer 
evening.  It  was  all  his,  he  took  it  all  in,  and  communicated 
rich  portions  of  it  to  his  guests.  It  was  a  part  of  his  largess, 
his  hospitality  ;  it  was  going  over  his  grounds  ;  he  was 
lord  for  the  time  of  showing  them,  and  you  the  implicit 
lookers-up  to  his  magnificence. 

He  was  a  juggler,  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — 
you  had  no  time  to  detect  his  fallacies.  He  would  say, 
"  Hand  me  the  silver  sugar-tongs  ;  "  and  before  you  could 
discover  it  was  a  single  spoon,  and  that  plated,  he  would 
disturb  and  captivate  your  imagination  by  a  misnomer  of 
"  the  urn  "  for  a  tea-kettle  ;  or  by  calling  a  homely  bench 
a  sofa.  Rich  men  direct  you  to  their  furniture,  poor  ones 
divert  you  from  it ;  he  neither  did  one  nor  the  other, 
but  by  simply  assuming  that  everything  was  handsome 
about  him  you  were  positively  at  a  demur  what  you  did,  or 
did  not  see,  at  the  cottage.  With  nothing  to  live  on,  he 
seemed  to  live  on  everything.  He  had  a  stock  of  wealth 
in  his  mind  ;  not  that  which  is  properly  termed  Content, 
for  in  truth  he  was  not  to  be  contained  at  all,  but  over- 
flowed all  bounds  by  the  force  of  a  magnificent  self-delusion. 

Enthusiasm  is  catching  ;  and  even  his  wife,  a  sober 
native  of  North  Britain,  who  generally  saw  things  more 
as  they  were,  was  not  proof  against  the  continual  collision 
of  his  credulity.  Her  daughters  were  rational  and  discreet 
young  women ;    in  the  main,  perhaps,  not  insensible  to 
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tbdr  tnie  drcumttaneet.  I  have  seen  theni  aMiiiiM  • 
tbooghtfol  air  at  timet.  But  such  was  th«  prepoBdcratliig 
opotefioe  of  his  fancy,  that  I  am  pemuMtod  9Ct  tat  any 
lMlf4MNir  logaUicr  dkt  they  e\'er  look  tbair  own  pcotptU 
fairly  hi  the  flMe.  Tbera  was  no  retistliig  the  nmUat  (rf 
his  temperament.  His  riotous  hnaghwitlon  conjured  up 
handsome  settlements  before  their  eyes,  whldi  kept  them 
op  In  the  eye  of  the  world  too,  and  seem  at  last  to  have 
realised  thenudret ;  for  they  both  have  married  linee,  I 
am  told,  more  than  req>ectably. 

It  is  long  sinee,  and  my  memory  waxes  dim  on  some 
subjects,  or  I  ihoold  wish  to  convey  some  notion  of  Um 
manwn-  in  whidt  the  pleasant  creature  described  the 
drcomstances  of  his  own  wedding-day.  I  faintly  ronember 
something  of  a  chaise-and-four,  in  which  he  made  his  entry 
Into  Glasgow  on  that  morning  to  fetch  the  bride  home,  or 
carry  her  thither,  I  forget  which.  It  so  completdy  made 
out  the  stanza  of  the  old  bidlad — 

Wihmk  ««  eaoa  dowB  llifoach  OlMgow  town, 

W*  w««  a  9endj  ri|^t  to  m» ; 
II J  fcnr»  was  dad  ia  blaek  valval. 

And  I  mjradf  In  erawiaaia 

I  suppose  It  was  the  only  occasion  upon  whidi  hb  own 
actual  &i)lr  ndour  at  all  corresponded  with  the  world's  notions 
on  th.<  t.     In  homely  cart,  or  travelling  caravan, 

by  wh.iUw«.4  uomble  vehkle  they  chanced  to  be  transported 
in  lem  peoepetOMi  days,  the  ride  throogh  Glasgow  came  back 
upon  Ms  fucy,  not  as  a  hnmBintlng  contrast,  but  as  a  fair 
occMlon  for  reverting  to  that  one  day's  sUte.  It  seemed 
an  '*«qnlpnga  etem**  from  vUch  no  power  of  fato  or 
fortune,  once  mounted,  had  poww  tlMrenftsr  to  dislodge 
lilm. 

There  to  some  merit  in  putting  a  handsome  face  upon 
Indigent  Ui<  — istanosa.  To  buUy  and  swagger  away 
the  sense  of  tbem  before  strangers,  may  not  bo  always 
Tibbs,  and  BobadO,  even  wken  detected, 
of  our  adaymtlan  than  contempt.  Bat  for 
a  tamn  to  pot  the  cheat  npoa  hlmulf ;  to  play  the  Bobadfl 
at  home :  and,  rteeped  in  povmty  op  to  the  lips,  to  fancy 
hhnseU  aU  the  wtdte  ddn  dmp  In  riches,  is  a  strain  ol 
constitutional  phfloeophy,  and  a  mastery  over  fortnna, 
which  was  iwvsd  for  my  old  friend  Captain  Jackson. 
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Sera  tamen  respexit 
Libertas.  Viegil. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay. — O'Iveefe. 

If  peradventure,  Reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste 
the  golden  years  of  thy  life — thy  shining  youth — in  the 
irksome  confinement  of  an  office  ;  to  have  thy  prison  days 
prolonged  through  middle  age  down  to  decrepitude  and 
silver  hairs,  without  hope  of  release  or  respite  ;  to  have 
lived  to  forget  that  there  are  such  things  as  holidays, 
or  to  remember  them  but  as  the  prerogatives  of  childhood  ; 
then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  my 
deliverance. 

It  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat  at 
the  desk  in  Mincing  Lane.  Melancholy  v/as  the  transition 
at  fourteen  from  the  abundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently- 
intervening  vacations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and 
sometimes  ten  hours'  a  day  attendance  at  the  counting- 
house.  But  time  partially  reconciles  us  to  anything. 
I  gradually  became  content — doggedly  contented,  as  wild 
animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself  ;  but  Sundays, 
admirable  as  the  institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of 
worship,  are  for  that  very  reason  the  very  worst  adapted 
for  days  of  unbending  and  recreation.  In  particular,  there 
is  a  gloom  for  me  attendant  upon  a  city  Sunday,  a  weight 
in  the  air.  I  miss  the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music, 
and  the  ballad-singers — the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur  of 
the  streets.  Those  eternal  bells  depress  me.  The  closed 
shops  repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all  the  glittering  and 
endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  osten- 
tatiously displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make  a 
week-day  saunter  through  the  less  busy  parts  of  the 
metropolis  so  delightful — are  shut  out.  No  bookstalls 
deliciously  to  idle  over — no  busy  faces  to  recreate  the  idle 
man  who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — the  very 
face  of  business  a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary 
relaxation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  unhappy 
countenances — or    half-happy    at    best — of    emancipated 
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r«nticet  and  little  tradesfolkt,  with  here  and  there  a 
scn'ant-m  <  has  got  leave  to  go  out,  who,  slaving 

an  the  wr<  lh«  habit  has  lost  almost  the  ecpadty 

of  enjoying  a  frc«  boor ;  and  UvelQy  expressing  the  hollow- 
ness  of  a  day's  pkftsorlng.  The  very  strollers  in  the  fields 
on  that  day  look  anything  but  comfortable. 

f?,,f  h^*ir«..«  Sundays,  I  had  a  day  at  Easter,  and  a  day 
at  .1  full  week  In  the  summer  to  go  and  air 

myscif  in  my  native  fields  of  Hertfordshire.  This  last  was 
a  great  indulgence ;  and  the  prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I 
believe,  alone  kept  me  up  through  the  year,  and  made 
my  durance  tolerable.  But  when  the  week  came  round, 
did  the  glittering  phantom  of  the  distance  keep  touch  witli 
me,  or  rather  was  it  not  a  series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent 
In  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  anxiety 
to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them  ?  Where  was 
the  quiet,  where  the  promised  rest  ?  Before  I  had  a  taste 
of  it.  It  was  vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk  again,  counting 
upon  the  fifty-one  tedious  wedcs  that  must  intervene 
before  such  another  snatdi  would  come.  Still  the  prospect 
of  its  coming  threw  something  of  nn  illumination  upon  the 
darker  side  of  my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I  have  said, 
I  ct>uld  scarcely  ha\'e  sustained  my  thraldom. 

Indrpendently   of   the  rigours  of  attendance,   I  have 

ever  been  haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere  caprice) 

of  incapacity  for  business.     This,  during  my  latter  years. 

had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  visible  in  all 

the  lines  of  my  countenance.    My  health  and  my  good 

spirits  flagged.     I  had  perpetually  a  dread  of  some  crisis 

to  whidi  I  should  be  found  unequaL    Besides  my  daylight 

servitude,  I  served  over  again  all  night  In  my  sleep,  and 

would   awake   with    terrors   of  Imaginary  false   entries. 

errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the  like.     I  was  fifty  yea- 

»>^'>    nnd  no  prospect  of  emancipation  presented  iu.w. 

grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were ;   and  the  wood  had 

1  into  my  soul. 

fellows  In  the  oflBce  would  sometimes  raUy  me  upon 

e  troubles  legible  In  my  cooBtanaace ;    but  I  did  not 

;ow  that  it  had  raised  tba  suspktoiia  of  any  of  my  em- 
ployers, when,  on  the  fifth  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be 

reincrabered  by  me,  1. ,  the  Junior  partner  in  the  llmi, 

calling  me  on  one  side,  directly  taxed  me  with  my  bad 
kxdts,  and  firankly  inquired  the  cause  of  them,     So  taxed. 
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I  honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity,  and  added  tliat 
I  was  afraid  I  sliould  eventually  be  obliged  to  resign  his- 
service.  He  spoke  some  words  of  course  to  hearten  m»e, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  I  had  acted  impru- 
dently in  my  disclosure  ;  that  I  had  foolishly  given  a 
handle  against  myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  my  own 
dismissal.  A  week  passed  in  this  manner — the  most 
anxious  one,  I  verily  believe,  in  my  whole  life — when  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  just  as  I  was  about  quitting 
my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be  about  eight  o'clock),  I 
received  an  awful  summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlour. 
I  thought  now  my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have  done  for 
myself,  I  am  going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer 

occasion  for  me.     L ,  I  could  see,  smiled  at  the  terror 

I  was  in,  which  was  a  little  relief  to  me, — when  to  my 

utter   astonishment   B ,   the   eldest  partner,   began  a 

formal  harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my  services,  my 
very  meritorious  conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
(the  deuce,  thought  I,  how  did  he  find  out  that  ?  I  protest 
I  never  had  the  confidence  to  think  as  much).  He  went 
on  to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain 
time  of  life  (how  my  heart  panted  1),  and  asking  me  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which 
I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal,  to  which  his  three 
partners  nodded  a  grave  assent,  that  I  should  accept  from 
the  house,  which  I  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life 
to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary — a 
magnificent  offer  1  I  do  not  know  what  I  answered  between 
surprise  and  gratitude,  but  it  was  understood  that  I  ac- 
cepted their  proposal,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from 
that  hour  to  leave  their  service.  I  stammered  out  a  bow, 
and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight  I  went  home — for  ever. 
This  noble  benefit — gratitude  forbids  me  to  conceal  their 
names — I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  most  munificent  firm 
in  the  world — the  house  of  Boldero,  Merryweather,  Bosan- 
quet,  and  Lacy. 

Eato  perpettM  I 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned — overwhelmed. 
I  could  only  apprehend  my  felicity  ;  I  was  too  confused 
to  taste  it  sincerely.     I  wandered  about,  thinking  I  was 
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iMppy,  and  knowing  that  I  was  noL  I  was  in  tha  con- 
dition of  a  prisoner  in  the  old  Ba»Ule,  wiMwily  lat  loose 
after  a  forty  years'  conflnement.  I  could  tcarca  trust 
myself  with  myself.  It  was  like  passing  out  of  Time  into 
Eternity — for  it  is  a  sort  of  Eternity  for  a  man  to  have  all 
his  Time  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  more 
time  on  my  hands  than  I  could  ever  manage.  From  a 
poor  man,  poor  In  Time,  I  was  suddoily  lifted  up  into  a 
vast  revenue ;  I  oould  see  no  end  of  my  poasessions ;  I 
wanted  some  steward,  or  Judldous  hailifX,  to  ^»*^fj»  my 
estates  in  Time  for  me.  And  here  let  me  caution  persons 
grown  old  in  active  business,  not  lightly,  nor  without 
weighing  their  own  resources,  to  forego  their  customary 
employment  all  at  once,  for  there  may  be  danger  in  IL  I 
feel  it  by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my  reeonreea  are  sufll- 
deni;  and  now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have 
sniwidad,  I  have  a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness 
of  my  condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Having  all  boUdays, 
I  am  as  though  I  had  none.  If  Time  hung  heavy  upon  me, 
I  could  walk  it  away ;  but  I  do  no<  walk  all  day  long,  as 
I  used  to  do  in  those  old  transient  holidays,  thirty  milrs 
a  day,  to  make  the  most  of  them.  If  Time  were  trou!  U 
some,  I  could  read  It  away;  but  I  do  not  read  in  that 
violeat  measure,  with  which,  having  no  Time  my  own  but 
randkHght  Time,  I  used  to  weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight 
In  bygMie  winters.  I  walk,  read,  or  scribble  (aa  now) 
Just  when  tlielltselies  me.  I  no  longer  hunt  after  pleasure  ; 
I  let  it  come  to  me.    I  am  like  the  man 

l*»  hem.  mad  hm  him  jtmis  oosm  Io  him. 


Years  I  "  you  wm  say  ;  "  what  Is  this  superannuated 
simplalii  caimlathig  upon?  He  has  already  told  us 
ht  it  pwt  fifty." 

I  have  Indeed  lived  nnmlaafly  fifty  ymn,  hut  deduct 
out  of  them  the  hours  which  I  hava  Ihred^to  other  people, 
and  not  to  myself,  and  you  will  find  me  still  a  ywmg  fellow. 
For  lAat  is  the  only  true  Tbne,  which  a  man  can  properly 
call  hU  own— that  which  he  has  all  to  himself :  the  rest, 
though  In  some  sense  ha  may  he  said  to  live  It,  U  other 
people's  Time,  not  his.  Tbe  remnant  of  ray  poor  days. 
kmg  or  short,  is  at  leost  mnltlplied  far  mo  threaftald.  My 
tea  nest  years.  If  I  stretch  ao  far,  will  bo  oa  long  aa  any 
"      thirty.    TIs  a  fair  rule-of-three  sum. 
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Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at  the 
commencement  of  my  freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces 
are  not  yet  gone,  one  was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  time  had 
intervened  since  I  quitted  the  Counting  House.  I  could 
not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affair  of  yesterday.  The  partners, 
and  the  clerks  with  whom  I  had  for  so  many  years,  and 
for  so  many  hours  in  each  day  of  the  year,  been  closely 
associated — being  suddenly  removed  from  them — they 
seemed  as  dead  to  me.  There  is  a  fine  passage,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  fancy,  in  a  Tragedy  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  speaking  of  a  friend's  death  : — 

'Twas  but  just  now  he  went  away ; 

I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear  ; 
And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measiu'e  in  Eternity. 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been  fain  to 
go  among  them  once  or  twice  since  ;  to  visit  my  old  desk- 
fellows — my  co-brethren  of  the  quill — that  I  had  left  below 
in  the  state  militant.  Not  all  the  kindness  with  which 
they  received  me  could  quite  restore  to  me  that  pleasant 
familiarity,  which  I  had  heretofore  enjoyed  among  them. 
We  cracked  some  of  our  old  jokes,  but  methought  they  went 
off  but  faintly.  My  old  desk ;  the  peg  where  I  hung  my  hat, 
were  appropriated  to  another.     I  knew  it  must  be,  but 

I  could  not  take  it  kindly.     D 1  take  me,  if  I  did  not 

feel  some  remorse — beast,  if  I  had  not — at  quitting  my 
old  compeers,  the  faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for  six-and- 
thirty  years,  that  soothed  for  me  with  their  jokes  and 
conundrums  the  ruggedness  of  my  professional  road.  Had 
it  been  so  rugged  then,  after  all  ?  or  was  I  a  coward  simply  ? 
Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent ;  and  I  also  know  that  these 
suggestions  are  a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such 
occasions.  But  my  heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently 
broken  the  bands  betwixt  us.  It  was  at  least  not  courteous. 
I  shall  be  some  time  before  I  get  quite  reconciled  to  the 
separation.  Farewell,  old  cronies,  yet  not  for  long,  for 
again  and  again  I  will  come  among  ye,  if  I  shall  have  your 

leave.     Farewell,    Ch ,    dry,    sarcastic,    and   friendly  I 

Do ,  mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly  !     PI , 

officious  to  do,  and  to  volunteer,  good  services  ! — and  thou, 
thou  dreary  pile,  fit  mansion  for  a  Gresham  or  a  Whittington 
of  old,  stately  house  of  Merchants  ;   with  thy  labyrinthine 
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.UMfM*  and  lUiht-cxdudIng*  pent-op  offices,  where 
candles  for  onr  '  "  '^^  year  supplied  the  place  of  the  sun's 
Ught ;    unheal  ributor  to  my  weal,  stem  fosterer 

of  my  living,  faxcudl  I  In  thee  remain,  and  not  In  the 
obscure    collection    of    some    wandering    bookseller,    my 

works !  "  There  let  tbcm  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labours. 
;'iled  on  thy  massy  shdvcs,  more  Msa.  In  foUo  than  ever 
Aquinas  left,  and  full  as  useful !  My  mantle  I  bequeath 
among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  flrst  com- 
munication.   At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tran- 
quillity, but  had  not  reached  it.    I  boasted  of  a  calm  Indeed, 
but   it   was   comparative   only.     Something  of   the   first 
flutter  was  left ;  an  unsettling  sense  of  novelty  ;  the  dazzle 
to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  Ught.     I  missed  my  old 
chains,  forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some  necessary  part 
of  my  apparel.     I  was  a  poor  Carthusian,  from   strict 
cellular  discipline  suddenly  by  some  revolution  reti."^'     < 
upon  the  world.     I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  ' 
than  my  own  master.     It  is  natural  for  me  to  go  ' 
I  please,  to  do  what  I  please.     I  And  myself  at  11  o  > 
in  the  day  in  Bond  Street,  and  It  seems  ' 
been  sauntering  there  at  that  very  hou 
I  dlgrcM  Into  Soho,  to  explore  a  bookstall.     .M< 
hava  been  thirty  years  a  collector.    There   is 
strange  nor  new  in  iL     I  find  myself  before  a  fit. 
i»  ih*  .„-.r»iM^;.    Was  It  ever  otherwise?   What  i*  «. 
1  lill  ?     When  Is  Fendinrcb  Street  ?     S 
of  oiu  .^iincing  Lar  h  I  have  worn  with  my  dauy 

pQgrimage  for  six  rty   years,  to  the   footsteps  of 

what  toil-wom  derk  ar  <rrlastlng  (lints  now  vocal  t 

I  indent  the  gayer  flags  <  lalL  It  is 'Change  time,  and 

I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  no 
hypeibole  when  I  ventured  to  compare  the  change  in  my 
condition  to  passing  into  another  world.  Tbne  stands  still 
in  a  manner  to  me.  I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season. 
I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month.  Each 
day  ttted  to  ba  individually  felt  by  ma  In  lU  refcrcaet  U 
iha  fordiB  poit  dayi :  in  Its  distaaca  fkvm,  or  pro|^faM|iitty 
to,  the  MESt  Smiday.  I  had  my  Wadmaday  iMttigi. 
my  Satorday  nighta*  ttMattoa*.  Tba  grataa  of  aadi  day 
waa  opoa  me  disttnetly  doriac  tlM  wbola  of  It,  affectl^ 
my  appetite,  spfaits,  etc.    Tlia  i^iantom  of  the  next  day. 


^4:i  Itltj     JibbAYb     UJf     JiJLlA 

with  the  dreary  five  to  follow,  sate  as  a  load  upon  my  poor 
Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has  washed  that 
Ethiop  white  ?  What  is  gone  of  Black  Monday  ?  All 
days  are  the  same.  Sunday  itself — that  unfortunate 
failure  of  a  holiday,  as  it  too  often  proved,  what  with  my 
sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over-care  to  get  the  greatest 
quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — is  melted  down  into  a  week- 
day. I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging 
the  huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the 
holiday.  I  have  time  for  everything.  I  can  visit  a  sick 
friend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much  occupation 
when  he  is  busiest.  I  can  insult  over  him  with  an  invitation 
to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  this  fine  ISIay- 
morning.  It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor 
drudges,  whom  I  have  left  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and 
caring  ;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging  on  in  the  same 
eternal  round — and  what  is  it  all  for  ?  A  man  can  never 
have  too  much  Time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had 
I  a  little  son,  I  would  christen  him  Nothing-to-do  ;  he 
should  do  nothing.  Man,  I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his 
element  as  long  as  he  is  operative.  I  am  altogether  for 
the  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake  come 
and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton-mills  ?  Take 
me  that  lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

I  am  no  longer  *  *  *  *  *  *^  clerk  to  the  Firm  of,  etc. 
I  am  Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens. 
I  am  already  come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and 
careless  gesture,  perambulating  at  no  fixed  pace,  nor 
with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to  and  from. 
They  tell  me,  a  certain  cum  digniiate  air,  that  has  been 
buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has  begun  to 
shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly. 
When  I  take  up  a  newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the 
opera.  Opus  operatum  est.  I  have  done  all  that  I  came 
into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked  task-work,  and  have 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 
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It  b  an  ordi:  .U  my  Lord  Shaftesbury 

and  Sir  WiUia.  >f)r)s  of  the  genteel  style 

In  writiac.    We  kit  a — of  the  lordly,  and 

the  gentlemanly.     N  more  unlike,  than  the 

inflated  finical  rhapsodies  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  plain 
natural  chit-chat  of  Temple.  The  man  of  rank  is  dis- 
cernible in  both  writers;  but  in  the  one  It  Is  only  in- 
sinuated gracefully,  in  the  other  It  stands  out  offensively. 
The  peer  seems  to  have  written  with  his  coronet  on,  and 
hit  Earl's  mantle  before  him  ;  the  commoner  in  his  elbow- 
diair  and  undress. — What  can  be  more  pleasant  than  the 
way  in  which  tlie  retired  statesman  peeps  out  in  his  essajrs, 
penned  by  the  latter  in  his  delightful  retreat  at  Sbene? 
They  scent  of  Nimeguen  and  the  Hague.  Scarce  an 
autliority  is  quoted  under  an  ambassador.  Don  Francisco 
de  Melo,  a  "  Portugal  Envoy  in  England,"  tells  him  it 
was  frequent  In  his  country  for  men,  spent  with  age  and 
other  dcca>'s,  so  as  they  could  not  hope  for  above  a  year 
or  two  of  life,  to  ship  themselves  away  in  a  BrazU  fleet,  and 
after  their  arrival  there  to  go  on  a  great  length,  sometimes 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  more,  by  the  force  of  that 
vigoor  they  recovered  with  that  remove.  *'  Whether 
sudi  an  eflect  (Temple  beautifully  adds)  might  grow  from 
the  air,  or  the  fruits  of  that  climate,  or  by  approaching 
■enrer  the  sun,  which  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat, 
wb«B  their  natural  heat  was  so  far  decayed :  or  whether 
Um  piedng  out  of  an  old  man's  life  were  worth  the  pains  ; 
I  cannot  tdl :  perha{>s  the  play  is  not  worth  the  candle." 
M<MisSear  Pompone,  "  Frendi  Ambassador  in  his  (Sir 
'  iUiam's)  time  at  the  Hague/'  eerliaes  him,  that  in  his 
ie  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man  In  Fhuice  that  arrived 
at  a  humired  yean  of  age ;  a  limitation  of  life  which  the 
eld  gentleman  hnpntes  to  the  excellence  of  their  climate, 
giving  them  such  a  livclineu  of  temper  and  humour,  as 
disposes  them  to  more  pleasures  of  all  kinds  than  in  olhtf 
countrlea ;  and  moraliaet  ^mni  the  matter  venr  iOQsibly. 
The  "  late  Robert  Eari  of  Ltleestcr  "  fumlsbes  htan  with 
a  story  of  a  Coonten  of  Dewioart,  Buurrlod  oat  ol  Eitghind 
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in  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  and  who  lived  far  in  King 
James's  reign.  The  "  same  noble  person  "  gives  him  an 
account,  how  such  a  year,  in  the  same  reign,  there  went 
about  the  country  a  set  of  morrice-dancers,  composed  of 
ten  men  who  danced,  a  I\Iaid  Marian,  and  a  tabor  and 
pipe  ;  and  how  these  twelve,  one  with  another,  made  up 
twelve  hundred  years.  "  It  was  not  so  much  (says  Temple) 
that  so  many  in  one  small  county  (Hertfordshire)  should 
live  to  that  age,  as  that  they  should  be  in  vigour  and  in 
humour  to  travel  and  to  dance."  Monsieur  Zulichem, 
one  of  his  "  colleagues  at  the  Hague,"  informs  him  of  a 
cure  for  the  gout ;  which  is  confirmed  by  another  "  Envoy," 
Monsieur  Serinchamps,  in  that  town,  who  had  tried  it. — 
Old  Prince  INIaurice  of  Nassau  recommends  to  him  the  use 
of  hammocks  in  that  complaint ;  having  been  allured  to 
sleep,  while  suffering  under  it  himself,  by  the  "  constant 
motion  or  swinging  of  those  airy  beds."  Count  Egmont, 
and  the  Rhinegrave  who  "  was  killed  last  summer  before 
Maestricht,"  impart  to  him  their  experiences. 

But  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  never  more  innocently 
disclosed,  than  where  he  takes  for  granted  the  compliments 
paid  by  foreigners  to  his  fruit-trees.  For  the  taste  and 
perfection  of  what  we  esteem  the  best,  he  can  truly  say, 
that  the  French,  who  have  eaten  his  peaches  and  grapes 
at  Shene  in  no  very  ill  year,  have  generally  concluded  that 
the  last  are  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  in  France  on 
this  side  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the  first  as  good  as  any 
they  have  eat  in  Gascony.  Italians  have  agreed  his  white 
figs  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  that  sort  in  Italy,  which  is 
the  earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there  ;  for  in  the  latter  kind 
and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm  climates,  no 
more  than  in  the  Frontignac  or  Muscat  grape.  His  orange- 
trees,  too,  are  as  large  as  any  he  saw  when  he  was  young 
in  France,  except  those  of  Fontainebleau  ;  or  what  he  had 
seen  since  in  the  Low  Countries,  except  some  very  old  ones 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's.  Of  grapes  he  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  over  four  sorts  into  England,  which  he  enu- 
merates, and  supposes  that  they  are  all  by  this  time  pretty 
common  among  some  gardeners  in  his  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  several  persons  of  quality  ;  for  he  ever  thought  all 
things  of  this  kind  "  the  commoner  they  are  made  the 
better."  The  garden  pedantry  with  which  he  asserts  that 
'tis  to  little  purpose  to  plant  any  of  the  best  fruits,  as 
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peaches  or  grapes,  hardly,  he  doubts,  beyond  Northampton- 
th''  '  '^  0  farthest  northwards ;  and  praises  the  "  Bish(^ 
of  :  at  Coscvdt,"  for  attempting  nothing  beyond 

cherries  in  that  cold  dimate ;  is  equally  pleasant  and  in 
character.  "  I  may  perhaps  "  (he  thus  ends  his  sweet 
Garden  Essay  with  a  passage  worthy  of  Cowley)  "  be 
allowed  to  know  something  of  this  trade,  since  I  have  so 
long  allowed  myself  to  be  good  for  nothing  else,  which  few 
men  will  do,  or  enjoy  their  gardens,  without  often  looking 
abroad  to  see  how  other  matters  play,  what  motions  in  the 
state,  and  what  invitations  they  may  hope  for  into  other 
'scenes.  For  my  own  part,  as  the  country  life,  and  this 
par  more  particularly,  were  the  inclination  of  my 

yoL.  I,  so  they  are  the  pleasures  of  my  age ;  and  I 

can  truly  say  that,  among  many  great  employments  that 
have  fallen  to  my  share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought 
for  any  of  them,  but  have  often  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  them,  into  the  ease  and  freedom  of  a  private  scene, 
where  a  man  may  go  his  own  way  and  his  own  pace  in  the 
common  paths  and  circles  of  life.  The  measure  of  choosing 
well  It  whether  a  man  likes  what  he  has  chosen,  which,  I 
thank  God,  has  befallea  me;  and  thou^  among  tke 
follies  of  my  life,  building  and  planting  have  not  been  the 
kast,  and  have  ooei  me  more  than  I  have  the  ooafldenoe  to 
own  ;  yet  they  have  been  fully  recompensed  by  the  sweet- 
neu  and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since  my  resolu- 
tJoa  taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public  employ- 
ments, 1  have  paned  five  years  without  ever  once  going 
to  town,  though  I  am  almost  in  sight  of  it.  and  have  a 
house  there  always  ready  to  receive  me.  Nor  has  this 
beea  any  sort  of  aflectation,  as  tome  have  though* 
a  mctv  want  of  detire  or  homoor  to  make  to  tmall  a  i 
for  wliaa  I  am  la  Uilt  comer  1  can  truly  tay  with  Horace, 
Xle  pt/otUt  nftdit  <<£• 

M".  wbM  Um  eokl  Uimmtkm  stii—  wvivet. 
\VL*s  <kM*  oaf  himd  Wieve  I  thiak  or  Mk  T 
Lti  a*  yeS  Um  poaMt,  M  I  aegr  )ir% 
WlMt«*«r  of  Ufs  fiMliMi.  «Dlo  mymd. 
Uaf  I  haw*  books  eomidbt  and  «■•  ymm*m  elan^ 
2loS  to  dopMd  apoa  oaoli  do«b«fal  hoars 
Thim  is  mimf^  of  arifkly  Jovo  k>  pray. 
Who.  to  ho  plaaMi^  gives  and  uImo  mwj." 

The  writlagt  of  Tempto  an»  In  gf  era!,  aflir  titfa  oaqr 
copy.    On  one  occa^n.  Indeed,  his  wit,  whltix  was  mostly 
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subordinate  to  nature  and  tenderness,  has  seduced  him  into 
a  string  of  felicitous  antitheses  ;  which,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  have  been  a  model  to  Addison  and  succeeding 
essayists.  "  Who  would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reason," 
he  says,  "  if  health  could  be  purchased  with  gold  ?  who 
not  ambitious,  if  it  were  at  the  command  of  power,  or 
restored  by  honour  ?  but,  alas  1  a  white  staff  will  not  help 
gouty  feet  to  walk  better  than  a  common  cane  ;  nor  a  blue 
ribband  bind  up  a  wound  so  well  as  a  fillet.  The  glitter 
of  gold,  or  of  diamonds,  will  but  hurt  sore  eyes  instead  of 
curing  them  ;  and  an  aching  head  will  be  no  more  eased . 
by  wearing  a  crown  than  a  common  nightcap."  In  a  far 
better  style,  and  more  accordant  with  his  own  humour 
of  plainness,  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  "  Discourse 
upon  Poetry."  Temple  took  a  part  in  the  controversy 
about  the  ancient  and  the  modern  learning  ;  and,  with  that 
partiality  so  natural  and  so  graceful  in  an  old  man,  whose 
state  engagements  had  left  him  little  leisure  to  look  into 
modern  productions,  while  his  retirement  gave  him  occasion 
to  look  back  upon  the  classic  studies  of  his  youth — decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  "  Certain  it  is,"  he  says,  "  that, 
whether  the  fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours,  or  noise  of 
their  perpetual  wars,  frighted  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal 
mixture  of  the  modern  languages  would  not  bear  it — the 
great  heights  and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and  music  fell 
with  the  Roman  learning  and  empire,  and  have  never 
since  recovered  the  admiration  and  applauses  that  before 
attended  them.  Yet,  such  as  they  are  amongst  us,  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  the  softest  and  the  sweetest,  the 
most  general  and  most  innocent  amusements  of  common 
time  and  life.  They  still  find  room  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
and  the  cottages  of  shepherds.  They  serve  to  revive  and 
animate  the  dead  calm  of  poor  and  idle  lives,  and  to  allay 
or  divert  the  violent  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
greatest  and  the  busiest  men.  And  both  these  effects  are 
of  equal  use  to  human  life  ;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  like 
the  sea,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor 
the  voyager,  in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm,  but  is  so  to  both 
when  a  little  agitated  by  gentle  gales  ;  and  so  the  mind, 
when  moved  by  soft  and  easy  passions  or  affections. 
I  know  very  well  that  many  who  pretend  to  be  wise  by 
the  forms  of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  despise  both  poetry 
and  music,    as  toys  and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use  or 
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rntertalnment  of  serious  men.     But  whoever  And  them- 
scItc*  who"  nUble  to  their  charms,  would,  I  think, 

do  well  to  -ir  own  counsel,  for  fear  of  reproochlng 

their  own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their 
natures,  if  not  of  their  understandings,  into  question. 
WhOo  this  world  lasts,  I  doubt  not  but  the  pleasure  and 
requot  of  these  two  entertainments  will  do  so  too ;  and 
happy  those  that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any  other 
so  easy  and  so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the  world 
or  other  men,  because  they  cannot  be  quiet  themselves, 
though  nobody  hurts  them."  "  Wlien  all  Is  done  (he 
concludes),  human  life  is  at  the  greatest  and  the  best  but 
like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played  with,  and 
humoured  a  little,  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it  falls  asleep,  and 
en  the  care  Is  over." 


BARBARA   S 

Ox  the  noon  of  the  14th  of  November,  1743  or  4, 1  forget 
which  It  was.  Just  as  the  dodc  had  struck  one,  Barbara 

S ,  with  her  accostomed  punctuality,  ascended  the  long 

rambling  ttalrcnae,  with  awkward  Interposed  landing- 
places,  whldi  led  to  the  ofRce.  or  rather  a  sort  of  box  with 
a  desk  in  It,  whereat  sat  the  then  treasorer  of  (what  few 
of  our  readers  may  remember)  the  old  Bath  Theatre.  All 
over  the  Island  It  was  the  custom,  and  remains  so  I  beUara 
to  this  day,  for  the  players  to  receive  their  weekly  stipend 
on  the  Saturday.     It  was  not  much  that  Barbara  had  to 

Th«  little  maid  had  ]att  entered  her  eleventh  year ; 
but  her  important  station  at  the  theatre,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  with  the  benefits  which  she  felt  to  accrue  firom 
her  ploos  appUcatlon  of  her  small  «>*»*«*f,  had  gtren 
an  air  <rf  womanhood  to  her  stept  and  to  ber  bdiavioiir. 
Yon  would  have  taken  her  to  have  been  at  least  five 
years  older. 

Till  latterly  she  had  merely  been  employed  in  chocoMl, 
or  where  cfaHdrea  were  wanted  to  flu  iq»  the  iceae.  Bot 
the  manager,  obtervlng  a  dfUgeaee  and  Mtroltaeia  tai  bar 
above  her  age,  had  for  some  few  months  past  Intnisted 
to  her  the  performance  of  whole  parts.     Yoo  may  guns 

i 
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the  self-consequence  of  the  promoted  Barbara.  She  had 
already  drawn  tears  in  young  Arthur ;  had  rallied  Richard 
Vvith  infantine  petulance  in  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  in  her 
turn  had  rebuked  that  petulance  when  she  was  Prince  of 
Wales.  She  would  have  done  the  elder  child  in  Morton's 
pathetic  afterpiece  to  the  life  ;  but  as  yet  the  Children  in 
the  Wood  was  not. 

Long  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an  aged  woman, 
I  have  seen  some  of  these  small  parts,  each  making  two 
or  three  pages  at  most,  copied  out  in  the  rudest  hand 
of  the  then  prompter,  who  doubtless  transcribed  a  little 
more  carefully  and  fairly  for  the  grown-up  tragedy  ladies 
of  the  establishment.  But  such  as  they  w^ere,  blotted 
and  scrawled,  as  for  a  child's  use,  she  kept  them  all ;  and 
in  the  zenith  of  her  after  reputation  it  was  a  deliglitful 
sight  to  behold  them  bound  up  in  the  costliest  morocco, 
each  single — each  small  part  making  a  book — with  fine 
clasps,  gilt-splashed,  etc.  She  had  conscientiously  kept 
them  as  they  had  been  delivered  to  her  ;  not  a  blot  had 
been  effaced  or  tampered  with.  They  were  precious  to 
her  for  their  affecting  remembrancings.  They  were  her 
principia,  her  rudiments ;  the  elementary  atoms ;  the 
little  steps  by  which  she  pressed  forward  to  perfection. 
"  What,"  she  would  say,  "  could  India-rubber,  or  a  pumice- 
stone,  have  done  for  these  darlings  ?  " 

I  am  in  no  hurry  to  begin  my  story — indeed,  I  have 
little  or  none  to  tell — so  I  will  just  mention  an  observation 
of  hers  connected  with  that  interesting  time. 

Not  long  before  she  died  I  had  been  discoursing  with 
her  on  the  quantity  of  real  present  emotion  which  a  great 
tragic  performer  experiences  during  acting.  I  ventured 
to  think,  that  though  in  the  first  instance  such  players 
must  have  possessed  the  feelings  which  they  so  power- 
fully called  up  in  others,  yet  by  frequent  repetition  those 
feelings  must  become  deadened  in  great  measure,  and 
the  performer  trust  to  the  memory  of  past  emotion,  rather 
than  express  a  present  one.  She  indignantly  repelled 
the  notion,'that  with  a  truly  great  tragedian  the  operation, 
by  which  such  effects  were  produced  upon  an  audience, 
could  ever  degrade  itself  into  what  was  purely  mechanical. 
With  much  delicacy,  avoiding  to  instance  in  her  self- 
experience,  she  told  me,  that  so  long  ago  as  when  she  used 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Little  Son  to  Mrs.  Porter's  Isabella 
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(I  think  It  was),  when  that  bnpresslve  actress  lits  heen 
bending  over  her  In  lome  heart-rendinft  colloqny,  she  has 
felt  real  hot  tears  come  trlcklinft  from  her.  which  (to  use 
her  powerful  expression)  have  perfectly  scalded  her  back. 

I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  It  was  Mrs.  Porter ;    but 
It  was  soma  great  actress  of  that  day.    The  name  !^  ' 
different ;  bat  th«  fact  of  the  scalding  tears  I  most  disti:: 
rdDcuibcr. 

I  was  a]wa3rs  fond  of  the  society  of  players,  and  am 
not  sure  that  an  impediment  in  my  speech  (which  certainly 
kept  me  out  of  the  pulpit),  even  more  than  certain  personal 
disqualincations.  which  are  often  got  over  in  that  pro* 
fea^n.  did  not  prevent  me  at  one  time  of  life  from  adopting 
It.  I  have  had  the  honour  (I  most  ever  call  it)  once  to 
have  been  admitted  to  the  tea-table  of  Miss  Kelly.  I  have 
played  at  serious  whist  with  Mr.  !.i«ton.  I  have  chatted 
wiUl  ever  good-humoured  Mrs.  Kemble.     I  have 

cooverwd  as  friend  to  friend  \s.  tccomplished  hus- 

band. I  have  been  indulged  with  a  ciassicai  conference 
with  Macready ;  and  with  a  sight  of  the  Player-picture 
gallery,  at  Mr.  Mathews's,  when  the  kind  owner,  to 
remunerate  me  for  my  love  of  the  old  actors  (whom  he 
knres  so  roach),  went  over  It  with  me.  supplying  to  his 
capital  collection,  what  alone  the  artist  could  not  give  them 
— ^voice :  and  their  living  motion.  Old  tones,  half-faded, 
of  Dodd.  and  Parsons,  and  Baddeley,  have  lived  again 
for  me  at  his  bidding.    Only  Edwin  he  ooidd  not  restore 

)  me.     I  have  supped  with ;  bnt    I  am  growfai( 

coxcomb. 

As  I  was  about  to  say — at  the  desk  of  the  then  treasoret 

r  the  old  Dath  Theatre — not  Dtamond's — presented  ber- 
%cU  the  little  Barbara  S . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  rqratablo  drcum- 
<itances.  The  father  had  practised,  I  bcHovs,  as  an  apothe- 
cary In  th«  town.  But  ids  pnettes,  trom  eansss  wiilcfa  I 
feel  my  own  Inflnnlty  too  sansft^y  that  way  to  arraign— 
or  pcfhaps  fhmi  tliat  pars  infdkity  which  accompanies 
some  peo|4s  In  tliair  walk  tiuroogli  Hfe.  and  whldi  It  b 
lrnpoasn>le  to  lay  at  the  door  of  Imprudence — was  now 
redoced  to  notlUng.  They  were.  In  fact,  in  the  v-'^  t-'»h 
of  star\-atlon.  wiien  the  manager,  who  knew  and  1 

them  In  bettsr  days,  took  tho  little  BarlMra  Into  ms  com- 
pany. 
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At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  her  slender  earnings 
were  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  including  two  younger 
sisters.  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some  mortifying  cir- 
cumstances. Enough  to  say,  that  her  Saturday's  pittance 
was  the  only  chance  of  a  Sunday's  (generally  their  only) 
meal  of  meat. 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  some  child's  part, 
where  in  her  theatrical  character  she  was  to  sup  off  a  roast 
fowl  (O  joy  to  Barbara  1),  some  comic  actor,  who  was  for 
the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty — in  the  misguided  humour 
of  his  part,  threw  over  the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  salt 
(O  grief  and  pain  of  heart  to  Barbara  1)  that  when  he 
crammed  a  portion  of  it  into  her  mouth,  she  was  obliged 
sputteringly  to  reject  it ;  and  what  with  shame  of  her 
ill-acted  part,  and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such 
a  dainty,  her  little  heart  sobbed  almost  to  breaking,  till 
a  flood  of  tears,  which  the  well-fed  spectators  were  totally 
unable  to  comprehend,  mercifully  relieved  her. 

This  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid,  who  stood 
before  old  Ravenscroft,  the  treasurer,  for  her  Saturday's 
payment. 

Ravenscroft  was  a  man,  I  have  heard  many  old  theatrical 
people  besides  herself  say,  of  all  men  least  calculated  for 
a  treasurer.  He  had  no  head  for  accounts,  paid  away  at 
random,  kept  scarce  any  books,  and  summing  up  at  the 
week's  end,  if  he  found  himself  a  pound  or  so  deficient, 
blest  himself  that  it  was  no  worse. 

Now  Barbara's  weekly  stipend  was  a  bare  half-guinea. — 
By  mistake  he  popped  into  her  hand — a  whole  one. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  first  of  the  mistake : 
God  knows,  Ravenscroft  would  never  have  discovered  it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  to  the  first  of  those  uncouth 
landing-places,  she  became  sensible  of  an  unusual  weight 
of  metal  pressing  in  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From  her  parents  and 
those  about  her,  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary  influence. 
But  then  they  had  taught  her  nothing.  Poor  men's 
smoky  cabins  are  not  always  porticoes  of  moral  philosophy. 
This  little  maid  had  no  instinct  to  evil,  but  then  she  might 
be  said  to  have  no  fixed  principle.  She  had  heard  honesty 
commended,  but  never  dreamed  of  its  application  to  herself. 
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Sh«  IbM^t  of  It  «  MmMthlni  iHlieb 

people,  men  and  women.   ShetedBUverknoiniUmpUUoii, 

or  thought  of  preparing  resistance  against  iL 

Her  first  hnpuUe  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurrr, 
and  explain  to  him  his  blunder.  He  wm  already  so  eon- 
fused  with  agc^  berides  a  natural  want  of  paactnaHty,  that 
die  would  have  had  tome  dlfllcalty  in  wy«!fl  Idm  under- 
hand it  She  saw  Una  fai  an  instant  Aod  then  it  was 
mcb  a  bit  of  money  t  and  then  the  Image  of  a  larger 
aOowanoe  of  butdier's  meat  on  tbatar  table  Um  next  day 
came  acron  her.  tlD  her  little  ejres  glirteiied,  and  her  mouth 
moistened.  But  then  Mr.  Raventooft  had  always  been 
so  good-natured,  had  stood  her  Mend  behind  the  scenes, 
and  even  recommended  her  promotion  to  some  of  her 
little  parts.  But  again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  a  world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fifty 
pounds  a  year  dear  of  the  theatre.  And  then  came  staring 
upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little  stocUngless  and 
shodets  sisters.  And  when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat 
iiiiite  cotton  stockings,  which  her  situation  at  the  theatre 
had  made  it  indispensable  for  her  mother  to  provide  for 
her,  with  hard  straining  and  pinching  from  the  family 
stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she  should  be  to  cover  their 
poor  feet  with  the  tame — and  how  then  they  could  aeeoaa- 
pany  her  to  rehaanab,  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
precluded  from  doing,  by  reason  of  their  ""*^'*«^*Trnklt 
attire,— in  these  thoughts  the  reached  the  tecood  taadiaf- 
place — the  second,  I  mean,  from  the  top— for  there  was 
stiU  another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  topport  Barbara ! 

And  that  never-tUttng  IHend  did  step  In— for  at  that 
moment  a  strength  not  her  own,  I  have  heard  her  say. 
was  revealed  to  her— a  reaaoa  above  reasoning  and  with- 
out her  own  agency,  at  it  teemed  (far  the  nerer  fait  her  feet 
to  move),  she  found  herself  transported  bade  to  the  in- 
dividual desk  the  bad  Just  quitted,  and  her  band  in  the 
old  band  of  RavcoMxoft,  vbo  la  dfaaea  tooit  back  the 
refunded  traamre,  and  who  had  bees  dttli^  (food  num) 
insendbfa  to  the  lapte  of  minntet,  which  to  her  were 
anxious  aget,  and  from  that  moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon 
her  heart,  and  the  knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unreplning  application  to  her  profession 
brightened  up  the  feet  and  the  pfOipacti  oC  her  little 
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sisters,  set  the  whole  family  upon  their  legs  again,  and 
released  her  from  the  difficulty  of  discussing  moral  dogmas 
upon  a  landing-place. 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a  surprise,  not  much 
short  of  mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  coolness  with  which 
the  old  man  pocketed  the  difference,  which  had  caused 
her  such  mortal  throes. 

This  anecdote  of  herself  I  had  in  the  year  1800,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  late  Mrs.  Crawford,  ^  then  sixty-seven 
years  of  age  (she  died  soon  after) ;  and  to  her  struggles  upon 
this  childish  occasion  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think 
her  indebted  for  that  power  of  rending  the  heart  in  the 
representation  of  conflictng  emotions,  for  which  in  after 
years  she  was  considered  as  little  inferior  (if  at  all  so  in  the 
part  of  Lady  Randolph)  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 
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IN    A    LETTER    TO    R S ,    ESQ.^ 

Though  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  perhaps  of  disci- 
pline, I  am  diffident  of  lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that  church 
which  you  have  so  worthily  historified,  yet  may  the  ill 
time  never  come  to  me,  when  with  a  chilled  heart  or  a 
portion  of  irreverent  sentiment,  I  shall  enter  her  beautiful 
and  time-hallowed  Edifices.  Judge,  then,  of  my  mortifica- 
tion, when,  after  attending  the  choral  anthems  of  last 
Wednesday  at  Westminster,  and  being  desirous  of  re- 
newing my  acquaintance,  after  lapsed  years,  with  the 
tombs  and  antiquities  there,  I  found  myself  excluded ; 
turned  out,  like  a  dog,  or  some  profane  person,  into  the 
common  street,  with  feelings  not  very  congenial  to  the 
place,  or  to  the  solemn  service  which  I  had  been  listening 
to.     It  was  a  jar  after  that  music. 

You  had  your  education  at  Westminster  ;  and  doubtless 
among  those  dim  aisles  and  cloisters,  you  must  have 
gathered  much  of  that  devotional  feeling  in  those  young 
years,  on  which  your  purest  mind  feeds  still — and  may  it 

*  The  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Street,  which  she  changed, 
by  successive  marriages,  for  those  of  Dancer,  Barry,  and  Crawford. 
She  was  Mrs.  Crawford,  a  third  time  a  widow,  when  I  knew  her. 

[2  Robert  Southey.] 
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iMd  t    TIm  aatlqurian  spirit,  tttwic  In  yoo,  aad 

foOy  KUi^ifaig  e^r«r  with  the  rallglow.  may  have  been  sown 

In  you  amoi^  tboee  wrecks  of  spiendM  mortality.    Yoo 

owe  It  to  Um  place  of  your  edacation  ;  you  owe  it  to  your 

leanwd  tnniinni  for  the  architecture  of  your  ancestors; 

3roa  owo  H  to  the  Yonerableneu  of  your  ecclesiastical 

aetabUsbment,  which  to  dally  lassenwl  and  caDed  In  question 

throagh  tbesa  practices — to  q>eak  aloud  your  seme  of 

them ;  nerer  to  desist  raising  your  voice  against  tbem,  till 

they  be  totally  done  away  with  and  aboUibed;   tlU  tba 

doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no  longer  closed  against 

the  decent,  tbou^  low-in-pune,  enthusiast,  or  blameless 

-'--  otcc.  who  must  commit  an  injury  against  his  family 

lomy.  if  he  would  be  indulged  with  a  bare  admission 

\%iiJiln  its  walls.     You  owe  it  to  the  decencies  which  you 

wish  to  see  maintained  in  its  impressive  servloes*  that  our 

cathedral  can  be  no  longer  an  object  of  lnq>ection  to  the 

poor  at  those  times  Mily.  in  which  they  must  rob  from 

thdr  attendance  on  the  worship  every  minute  which  they 

can  bestow  upon  the  fabric     In  vain  the  public  prints 

have  taken  up  this  subject, — in  vain  such  poor,  nameless 

"^  Hters  as  myself  express  their  indignation.     A  word  from 

.  sir, — a  hint  in  your  Journal — would  l>e  sufficient  to 

uing  open  the  doors  of  the  Beautiful  Temple  again,  as  we 

can  remember  tbem  whan  we  were  boys.    At  that  time  of 

what  would  the  laagin stive  faculty  (such  as  it  b) 

:>oth  of  us,  have  saflered,  if  the  entrance  to  so  much 

ction  had  been  obstrocted  by  the  demand  of  so  mneh 

c-rl — If  we  had  scrapod  It  up  to  gain  an  orrastonal 

lisslon  (as  we  certainly  should  have  done),  would  tba 

t  of  those  old  tomba  bava  bean  as  Impressive  to  oa 

Ue  we  have  been  weighing  ansdonsly  prudence  against 

'    AS  when  tba  gates  stood  open  as  thoaa  ol  tba 

rk ;   vben  wa  could  walk  In  at  any  Utana,  as 

the  uummI  Urouj^t  us,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  that 

lasted?     Is  the  being  shown  ovar  a  plnea  the  same  as 

silently  for  ourselves  detecting  the  gnataa  of  It  ?    In  no 

part  of  our  beloved  Abbey  now  can  a  person  IUmI  entrance 

(out  of  servica-tinM)  under  the  sum  of  tm^JUUin§$.     The 

rich  and  the  paat  will  smOa  at  the  anti-cunax.  prasuasad 

to  lie  In  these  two  short  words.    But  you  can  tcU  tbem,  sir, 

bow  much  quiet  worth,  how  iMKh  capacity  tar 

feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genlBs»  mtj  cootot. 
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in  youth,  with  a  purse  incompetent  to  this  demand.  A 
respected  friend  of  ours,  during  his  late  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, presented  himself  for  admission  to  St.  Paul's.  At 
the  same  time  a  decently-clothed  man,  with  as  decent  a 
wife  and  child,  were  bargaining  for  the  same  indulgence. 
The  price  was  only  twopence  each  person.  The  poor  but 
decent  man  hesitated,  desirous  to  go  in  ;  but  there  were 
three  of  them,  and  he  turned  away  reluctantly.  Perhaps 
he  wished  to  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  the 
Interior  of  the  Cathedral  was  his  object.  But  in  the 
state  of  his  finances,  even  sixpence  might  reasonably 
seem  too  much.  Tell  the  Aristocracy  of  the  country  (no 
man  can  do  it  more  impressively)  ;  instruct  them  of  what 
value  these  insignificant  pieces  of  money,  these  minims 
to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their  humbler  brethren.  Shame 
these  Sellers  out  of  the  Temple.  Stifle  not  the  suggestions 
of  your  better  nature  with  the  pretext,  that  an  indiscriminate 
admission  would  expose  the  Tombs  to  violation.  Re- 
member your  boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  of 
a  mob  in  the  Abbey,  while  it  was  free  to  all  ?  Do  the 
rabble  come  there,  or  trouble  their  heads  about  such 
speculations  ?  It  is  all  that  you  can  do  to  drive  them 
into  your  churches  ;  they  do  not  voluntarily  offer  them- 
selves. They  have,  alas  1  no  passion  for  antiquities ; 
for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate,  sage  or  poet.  If  they  had, 
they  would  be  no  longer  the  rabble. 

For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the  Fabric,  the  only 
well-attested  charge  of  violation  adduced  has  been — a 
ridiculous  dismemberment  committed  upon  the  effigy  of 
that  amiable  spy.  Major  Andre.  And  is  it  for  this — the 
wanton  mischief  of  some  schoolboy,  fired  perhaps  with  raw 
notions  of  Transatlantic  Freedom — or  the  remote  possibility 
of  such  a  mischief  occurring  again,  so  easily  to  be  pre- 
vented by  stationing  a  constable  within  the  walls,  if  the 
vergers  are  incompetent  to  the  duty — is  it  upon  such 
wretched  pretences  that  the  people  of  England  are  made 
to  pay  a  new  Peter's  Pence,  so  long  abrogated;  or  must 
content  themselves  with  contemplating  the  ragged  Exterior 
of  their  Cathedral  ?  The  mischief  was  done  about  the 
time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know  anythng 
about  the  unfortunate  relic  ? — 
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WhM*  WW  yaw  N japte,  wiMn  Um  iwawMleM  dasp 
Ckwrt  o*«r  tb*  haad  ol  jroor  Ivwd  LjetfdM  f 

T  DO  not  know  when  I  have  experienced  m  stranger  sei 

n  than  on  seeing  my  old  friend.  G.  D.,  who  had  been 
paying  me  a  morning  visit,  a  few  Sundays  back,  at  my 
cottage  at  Islington,  upon  taking  leave,  instead  of  turning 
down  the  right-hand  path  by  which  b«  had  entered — with 
staff  in  hand,  and  at  noonday,  deliberatdy  mardi  right 
forwards  into  the  midst  of  the  stream  that  runs  by  us,  and 
totally  disappear. 

A  spectacle  like  this  at  dusk  would  have  been  appalling 
enough  ;  but  in  the  broad,  open  daylight,  to  witness  snch 
an  unreserved  motion  towards  self-destruction  in  a  valued 
friend,  took  from  me  all  power  of  speculation. 

How  I  found  my  feet  I  know  not  Conscionsnets  was 
qtiite  gone.  Some  spirit,  not  my  own,  whirled  me  to  the 
spot  I  remember  nothing  but  the  sihrety  epparitloa  et 
a  good  white  bead  emerging ;  nigh  whidi  a  sttf  (the 
hand  unseen  that  widded  it)  pointed  upwards,  as  fwnHnc 
for  the  skies.  In  a  moment  (if  time  was  in  that  time)  he 
was  on  my  shoulders,  and  I — freighted  with  a  load  more 
predous  than  his  who  bore  Andiises. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  do  Jostiee  to  the  olBcious  seal 
of  sundry  passers-by,  who,  albeit  anivlug  a  little  too  late 
'  <)  participate  in  the  honouis  of  the  rescue.  In  philanthropic 

toab  came  tlirunghig  to  coomvoiaito  their  advlee  at  to 
the  recovery;  prescribing  variously  the  applloatloii.  or 
non-applkation,  of  salt  etc,  to  the  person  <rf  the  patient 

lit,  meantime,  was  ebhfaig  fast  away,  amidst  the  stifle  of 
onillrting  Judgments,  when  one,  UMNre  sagadons  than  the 

-st,  by  a  bright  thought,  proposed  sending  tor  the  Doctor. 

'"'  as  the  ooonsel  was,  and  tmposrible,  as  one  shonld 
.  to  be  missed  on,— «liaB  I  conflBas  T — In  this  emer- 
gency it  was  to  me  as  It  an  AngeHwd  spoken.  GrMtprovtons 
escrtlons— and  mine  had  not  been  Inmnildsrahla  we 
commonly  followed  by  a  debility  of  purpose.  This  was  a 
moment  of  Irreaolntlon. 

MoxoccLoa — ^for  so.  In  defanlt  of  catching  hla  tme  nmna, 
I  choose  to  designate  the  medical  gentleman  who  now 
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appeared — is  a  grave,  middle-aged  person,  who,  without 
having  studied  at  the  college,  or  truckled  to  the  pedantry 
of  a  diploma,  hath  employed  a  great  portion  of  his  valuable 
time  in  experimental  processes  upon  the  bodies  of  un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures,  in  whom  the  vital  spark,  to  mere 
vulgar  thinking,  would  seem  extinct  and  lost  for  ever. 
He  omitteth  no  occasion  of  obtruding  his  services,  from  a 
case  of  common  surfeit  sufTocation  to  the  ignobler  obstruc- 
tions, sometimes  induced  by  a  too  wilful  application  of  the 
plant  cannabis  outwardly.  But  though  he  declineth  not 
altogether  these  drier  extinctions,  his  occupation  tendeth, 
for  the  most  part,  to  water-practice  ;  for  the  convenience 
of  which,  he  hath  judiciously  fixed  his  quarters  near  the 
grand  repository  of  the  stream  mentioned,  where  day  and 
night,  from  his  little  watch-tower,  at  the  Middleton's 
Head,  he  listeneth  to  detect  the  wrecks  of  drowned  mortality 
— partly,  as  he  saith,  to  be  upon  the  spot — and  partly,  be- 
cause the  liquids  which  he  useth  to  prescribe  to  himself  and 
his  patients,  on  these  distressing  occasions,  are  ordinarily 
more  conveniently  to  be  found  at  these  common  hostelries 
than  in  the  shops  and  phials  of  the  apothecaries.  His 
ear  hath  arrived  to  such  finesse  by  practice,  that  it  is 
reported  he  can  distinguish  a  plunge,  at  half  a  furlong 
distance  ;  and  can  tell  if  it  be  casual  or  deliberate.  He 
weareth  a  medal,  suspended  over  a  suit,  originally  of  a  sad 
brown,  but  which,  by  time  and  frequency  of  nightly 
divings,  has  been  dinged  into  a  true  professional  sable. 
He  passeth  by  the  name  of  Doctor,  and  is  remarkable  for 
wanting  his  left  eye.  His  remedy — after  a  sufficient 
application  of  warm  blankets,  friction,  etc.,  is  a  simple 
tumbler,  or  more,  of  the  purest  Cognac,  with  water,  made 
as  hot  as  the  convalescent  can  bear  it.  Where  he  findeth, 
as  in  the  case  of  my  friend,  a  squeamish  subject,  he  con- 
descendeth  to  be  the  taster ;  and  showeth,  by  his  own 
example,  the  innocuous  nature  of  the  prescription.  Nothing 
can  be  more  kind  or  encouraging  than  this  procedure.  It 
addeth  confidence  to  the  patient,  to  see  his  medical  adviser 
go  hand  in  hand  with  himself  in  the  remedy.  When  the 
doctor  swalloweth  his  own  draught,  what  peevish  invalid 
can  refuse  to  pledge  him  in  the  potion  ?  In  fine,  Mono- 
cuLus  is  a  humane,  sensible  man,  who,  for  a  slender  pittance 
scarce  enough  to  sustain  life,  is  content  to  wear  it  out 
in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  lives  of  others — his  pretensions 
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•»  modente,  that  with  dim<  ultv  T  could  press  •  crown 
•pon  him.  for  the  price  of  t  the  existence  of  such 

•n  Invaluable  creature  to  sov.. . ^  ...  ci.  D. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  efTect  of  the  subsiding 
•larai  upon  the  nenret  of  the  dear  absentee.  It  seemed 
to  have  given  a  shake  tp  meinory,  odllng  up  notice  after 
notice,  of  all  the  providential  detivcnmect  he  had  v 
pericncrdlnthecourseofhisloiif  andtaaocHitMB.  Sit;. 
op  on  my  eoodi — my  eoadi  which,  naked  and  void  of 
fumlturi.>  hitherto,  for  the  salutary  repose  which  it  ad- 
ni  ' .  shall  be  honoured  with  costly  valance,  at  some 

prK>.  .>i»i  henceforth  be  a  state-bed  at  Colebroolc. — he  dis- 
coursed of  marvellous  escapes — by  carelessness  of  nurses — 
by  pans  of  gelid,  and  kettles  of  the  boUfi^  clement.  In 
Infnicy — by  orchard  pranks,  and  inapphig  twlg«,  in 
schoolboy  frolics — by  descent  of  tiles  at  Trumplnr'  I 

of  heavier  tomes  at  Pembroke — by  studious  \i^.< 
indodng  IHghtful  vigHanoe — by  want,  and  the  fear  of  want, 
and  all  the  sore  throbblngs  of  the  learned  head. — Anon, 
he  wooM  burst  out  into  little  fragments  of  chanting— of 
aongi  long  ago— ends  of  deliverance  hjnnms.  not  remembered 
before  sinee  childhood,  but  coming  up  now.  when  his 
heart  was  made  tender  as  a  chUd's — for  the  tremor  cordis. 
In  the  retrospect  of  a  recent  deHverance  as  In  a  case  of 
impendlBg  danger,  acting  iqpon  an  Innocent  heart,  ^ifl 
produce  a  seif-tendemesa,  which  we  should  do  ill  to  christen 
cowardke;  and  Shakspeare,  In  the  latter  rrisii.  ha«  made 
his  good  SXr  Hiif*h  fn  r<-tn#>niber  the  sitting  by  Babylon, 
and  to  mil'  '-rs. 

Waters  ..i  .^,,  ih.kh  ^iiutileton— what  a  spark  yon  -n — 
llkclohavcextinguidiedforeverl  Yoorsaluhrloos  str 
to  this  City,  for  now  near  two  centuries,  would  hardly  have 
atoned  fbr  what  jroo  wers  in  a  moment  wadilag  away. 
Mockery  of  a  river— Uqnld  ariUce — ^wivlched  conduit ! 
henceforth  rank  with  canals  and  ilng|^  aqueducts. 
Was  it  for  this  that,  smit  in  boyhood  with  the  explorattons 
of  that  Abyssinian  traveller,  I  paced  the  vales  of  %n<^on 
to  explore  your  tfS»atary  sprt^s,  to  trace  yovr 
waters  q»arkliBg  throogh  green  Hertfordshire,  and  cuiiurr«t 
EnlMd  parks? — Ye  have  no  swaae — no  Naiads — no 
river  God— or  did  the  hcaevoleal  hoary  aspect  of  my  friend 
tempt  ye  to  sock  him  ta,  that  ye  also  might  have  the 
t  utr-lary  gmlu  of  yow^  waters  ? 

4— i 
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Had  he  been  drowned  in  Cam,  there  would  have  been 
some  consonancy  in  it ;  but  what  willows  had  ye  to  wave 
and  rustle  over  his  moist  sepulture  ? — or,  having  no 
name,  besides  that  unmeaning  assumption  of  eternal  novilij, 
did  ye  think  to  get  one  by  llie  noble  prize,  and  henceforth 
to  be  termed  the  Stream  Dyerian  ? 

And  could  sucli  spacious  virtue  find  a  grave 
Beneath  tlie  imposthuraod  bubble  of  a  wave  ? 

I  protest,  George,  you  shall  not  venture  out  again — no, 
not  by  daylight — without  a  sufficient  pair  of  spectacles — 
in  your  musing  moods  especially.  Your  absence  of  mind 
we  have  borne,  till  your  presence  of  body  came  to  be 
called  in  question  by  it.  You  shall  not  go  wandering  into 
Euripus  with  Aristotle,  if  we  can  help  it.  Fie,  man, 
to  turn  dipper  at  your  years,  after  your  many  tracts  in 
favour  of  sprinkling  only  1 

I  have  nothing  but  water  in  my  head  o'nights  since 
this  frightful  accident.  Sometimes  I  am  with  Clarence 
in  his  dream.  At  others,  I  behold  Christian  beginning 
to  sink,  and  crying  out  to  his  good  brother  Hopeful  (that 
is,  to  me),  "  I  sink  in  deep  waters  ;  the  billows  go  over 
my  head,  all  the  waves  go  over  me.  Selah."  Then  I 
have  before  me  Palinurus,  just  letting  go  the  steerage. 
I  cry  out  too  late  to  save.  Next  follow — a  mournful  pro- 
cession— suicidal  faces,  saved  against  their  will  from 
drowning  ;  dolefully  trailing  a  length  of  reluctant  grate- 
fulness, with  ropy  weeds  pendent  from  locks  of  watchet 
hue — constrained  Lazari — Pluto's  half-subjects — stolen  fees 
from  the  grave — bilking  Charon  of  his  fare.  At  their  head 
Arion — or  is  it  G.  D.  ? — in  his  singing  garments  marcheth 
singly,  with  harp  in  hand,  and  votive  garland,  which 
Machaon  (or  Dr.  Hawes)  snatcheth  straight,  intending  to 
suspend  it  to  the  stern  God  of  Sea.  Then  follow  dismal 
streams  of  Lethe,  in  which  the  half-drenched  on  earth  are 
constrained  to  drown  downright,  by  wharfs  where  Ophelia 
twice  acts  her  muddy  death. 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  some  notice  in  that  invisible 
world  when  one  of  us  approacheth  (as  my  friend  did  so 
lately)  to  their  inexorable  precincts.  When  a  soul  knocks 
once,  twice,  at  Death's  door,  the  sensation  aroused  within 
the  palace  must  be  considerable  ;    and  the  grim  Feature, 
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by  OMdeni  tcknce  to  often  dispossessed  of  his  prey,  mtui 
have  learned  by  thb  Un>    '  .  T     '  'us. 

A  p«Jst  assuredly  w.i  ne  of  Ihe  Elysian 

shades,  when  the  near  .  inced  by 

DO  equivocal  indiratim  Asphodel 

arose  tba  geotkr  aii<l  ti  -  .rian 

^-of  GroeUin  or  of   i  ...lading 

diaplets  tl  '!     in  of  their  unwearied 

scboUasL     iiiiii  .M.iin.1.  him  Tyr^hitt  hoped 

to  encounter— him  the  t  I'eler  House,  whom 

Im  had  barely  seen  upon  cariii,'    wiih  newest  airs  prepared 

to  greet ;  and  patron  of  the  gentle  Christ's  boy, — who 

shoold  have  been  his  pn'  <1  Askew, 

with  kmgtng  aspiratiooN  \enerable 

iBsculapian  chair,  to  welcome  into  >py  company 

th«  inalurrd  virtues  of  the  man.  vl.     iler  scions  in 

tl>  •-  hinisdf  upon  earth  had  so  prophetically  fed 

auw  r.  !. 


SOME   SONNKTS    OF   SIR   PHILIP 

SVDNFY 


SYDxrr's  SoNNBTB — I  q>calc  of  the  best  of 

among  the  very  beat  oT  their  sort.  They  UM  bdovr  the 
ptein  moral  dignity,  the  amietlty.  and  high  yet  modest 
apirtt  of  self-approval,  of  lUHoa,  In  his  eompositioai  of  • 
shnilar  struetnre.  They  are  hi  truth  what  Mflton,  etiur- 
Ing  the  "  Art.iili.i."  sitw  i>r  thai  wiirV  <to  whkh  they  are 
a  sort  of  af  and  amatortons  " 

enough,  yd  tiic  wim^s  lu  ntvn  ^mu  ^.i»  he  confciif  i  to  be 
true  of  the  romance)  may  he  "  full  of  worth  and  wit." 
They  savodb*  of  the  CooHler,  It  must  be  allowed,  and  not 
of  the  Commonwealthsman.  But  Milton  was  a  Courtier 
when  ha  wrota  the  Mnaque  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  stiU  more 
a  Gowtier  when  ha  eampoeed  the  **  Arcades.'*  When  the 
natlDBal  ■traoHa  was  to  begin,  ho  hemmliifty  cast  them 
vanities  behind  hira  ;  and  If  the  order  of  thne  had  thrown 
Sir  Philip  npon  the  crWs  which  preceded  the  rtvohitimi, 
there  b  no  reason  w»*v  *•"  should  not  have  acted  Ihe  sanm 
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part  in  that  emergency,  which  has  glorified  tlie  name  of 
a  later  Sydney.  He  did  not  want  for  plainness  or  boldness 
of  spirit.  His  letter  on  the  French  match  may  testify  he 
could  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Princes.  The  times  did  not 
call  him  to  the  scaffold.  | 

The  Sonnets  which  we  oftenest  call  to  mind  of  Milton 
were  the  compositions  of  his  maturest  years.  Those  of 
Sydney,  which  I  am  about  to  produce,  were  written  in  the 
very  heyday  of  his  blood.  They  are  stuck  full  of  amorous 
fancies — far-fetched  conceits,  befitting  his  occupation ; 
for  True  Love  thinks  no  labour  to  send  out  Thoughts  upon 
the  vast  and  more  than  Indian  voyages,  to  bring  home  rich 
pearls,  outlandish  wealth,  gums,  jewels,  spicery,  to  sacrifice 
in  self-depreciating  similitudes,  as  shadows  of  true  amia- 
bilities in  the  Beloved.  We  must  be  Lovers — or  at  least 
the  cooling  touch  of  time,  the  circum  prsecordla  frigus,  must 
not  have  so  damped  our  faculties,  as  to  take  av/ay  our 
recollection  that  we  were  once  so — before  we  can  duly 
appreciate  the  glorious  vanities  and  graceful  hyperboles 
of  the  passion.  The  images  which  lie  before  our  feet 
(though  by  some  accounted  the  only  natural)  are  least 
natural  for  the  high  Sydncan  love  to  express  its  fancies  by. 
They  may  serve  for  the  loves  of  TibuUus,  or  the  dear 
Author  of  the  "  Schoolmistress  "  ;  for  passions  that  creep 
and  whine  in  Elegies  and  Pastoral  Ballads.  I  am  sure 
Milton  never  loved  at  this  rate.  I  am  afraid  some  of  his 
addresses  (ad  Lconoram  I  mean)  have  rather  erred  on  the 
farther  side  ;  and  that  the  poet  came  not  much  short  of  a 
religious  indecorum,  when  he  could  thus  apostrophise  a 
singing-girl  :— 

Angelua  uniciiique  stiua  (sic  credite  gentes) 

Obtigit  setheroia  ales  ab  ordinibus. 
Quid  rnirum,  Leonora,  tibi  si  gloria  major. 

Nam  tua  prsesontom  vox  sonat  ipsa  Doum  t 
Aut  Dous,  aut  vacui  certe  mens  tertia  ccsli 

Per  tua  secroto  guttura  sorpit  agons  ; 
Serpit  agens,  faeilisquo  docet  mortalia  corda 

Seiisim  immortali  assuescere  posse  sono. 
Quod  si  cuncta  qitidem  Deus  est,  per  cunctaque  fusus, 

In  te  una  loquitur,  cetera  mutus  habet. 

This  is  loving  in  a  strange  fashion  ;  and  it  requires  some 
candour  of  construction  (besides  the  slight  darkening  of 
a  dead  language)  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  ugly  appearance 
of  something  very  like  blasphemy  in  the  last  two  verses. 
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I  think  tb«  Lovrr  \%  •  n  stnfTRrred  if  he 

•boat  to  «xprr  i»Ui»h.     I 

Sydney  has  no  -iravaganr.-i 

strike  at  the  sV  <*s  leave  to  nilnpt  Ihr  ; 

DIaa  Into  a  (cii<j««Miip  vtim  m^  mortal  pauWiM. 


WMi  hum  Md  alsn.  O  Mooo,  UaiM  dfaob'al  the  akiaa 
Bow  tUmMf;  ama  with  how  won  •  iaeot 
Wh«*  *  OMky  il  bo,  lh*i  evtm  in  hoo«-«alx  pfawa 
ThoA  bosy  Arcbor  hi*  shitrp  mtuw  trio*  ? 
Buei^  if  Iboft  lamg  •eqnaialed  «gpM 

€km  j«%B  of  bvr.  I'at  o  fevor'a  eooo  j 


I  rtm  a  im  tbj  hyit* ;  u\y  ImnmtUkk 
To  oMw  that  ImI  Uw  Hk^  thy  alaAo  d 


Tboa.  oraa  of  folfewahip,  O  M ooa,  laO  aao. 
U  eoMtani  low  dMOi'd  Ihae*  bo*  waal  of  wit  f 
Am  boovljaa  Ibam  aa  prood  aa  bara  Ibay  Iw  ? 
Do  thajr  abovo  fcivo  to  bo  ktvad,  aod  nl 
Tboaa  bmwa  aeora,  whom  thai  fevo  doib 
Do  Ibay  eaD  rirttm  Ibara    laiyii/iilBiia  I 

The  knt  Hna  of  tlds  poem  It  a  little  obscured  by  Iraas- 
podtloa.  Ho  MMoaa,  Do  tbcy  call  vagratefltdaeai  tiMre 
I  >irtoo? 


Ooam,  flbopw  O  Okmi^  Iba  mrtaiw 
Tba  baMM^faaa  of  wM,  Uia  bafai 


kao«of 
of 

Tbopoormraa'^ 

Tbo  todJBiiiBi  Jwdaa  baiwoiiii  «ba  high  and  hnr; 

wilh  flHald  OK  peaof  abiaid  aM  bvmb  ova  Ina  peaai 
Of  tbaaa  flwea  dw«a  dMBoir  a*  aa  da«r     ' 
■w  Iboaa  aivfl  wwa  to  eaaaa 


I^  wUI  flaed  tribola  pay  if  Iboa  do  oo^ 


Taka  Umi  af  mm  aapwS  flMuwm,  iii I  b«l { 

A  rtMiabar  dMf  to  wttaaw  and  bind  to  lfgb»  ; 


A  fpey  flaHaMl.  aad  •  vaaiy  baad. 

Aadil  Smm  tbia^  m  behj  tMaa  by  ligbK 

laava  aoa  Miy  fawry  jeaaa^  Mhv  ■mis  ia  n^ 
BtMUJk*»  iawoa  aaak 
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But  harder  Judges  judge,  ambition's  rage, 
Scourge  of  itself,  still  climbing  slippery  place. 
Holds  my  young  brain  captiv'd  in  golden  cage. 
O  fools,  or  over-wise  !  alas,   tlie  race 
Of  all  my  thoughts  hath  neither  stop  nor  start. 
But  only  Stella's  eyes,  and  Stella's  heart. 


Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
^^'ith  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry. 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise  ; 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flies. 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise ; 
Yet  Pride,  I  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass ; 
But  one  worse  lauM— Ambition — I  confess. 
That  makes  mo   oft  my   best  friends  overpass. 
Unseen,  vmheard — while  Thought  to  higliest  place 
Bonds  all  his  powers,  oven  mito  Stella's  grace. 


Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance, 
Guidod  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize. 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  tlie  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enciny, — France  ] 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance  ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength  ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise  ; 
Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance  ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  blood  from  them,  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  !  the  true  cause  is, 
Stella  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race. 


In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 

And  yet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address. 

While  with  the  peojjle's  shouts  (I  must  confess) 

Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  veins  with  pride — 

When  Cupid  having  mo  (his  slave)  descried 

In  Mars's  livery,  prancing  in  the  press, 

"  What  now.  Sir  Fool  !  "  said  he  ;  "  I  would  no  less  : 

Look  here,  I  say."     I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied, 

AVho  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 

My  heart  then  quaked,  then  dazzled  wore  mine  eyes ; 


SONS  iK    PHIMP    SV 


0  give  my  ; 
Lm  Fortatt' 

nw   kTJ  I 

L«4n»M0  ^ 

Bol  do  MM 

1  do  not  an 

Nor  do  «•!<  Ti?  fwne ; 

Nor  •aght  '  ^•vomoaiti 

N«r  hd^  I.  to  fraoM, 

But  Oi    *  11  ty   win   tiiv  miol  iMMil 

Tbou  •>  i  Dhhi  my  virtoo  art. 

Mil 

Lo%v  •till  a  tM>y.  and  n((  n  triuiton.  K 

Brhool'd  only  by  ht«  mothnr'a  Umtk*  mytt  { 

What  won<W,  tiMn.  if  ho  hta  Iwnn,  hum, 

y^hmtk  tag  mt  skII  •  md  doar  play  ho  try  7 

And  y«i  my  Stab,  bocouae  a  angar'd  Uas 

In  niori  I  mek*'!,  whils  kIm  aakop  did  lio, 

Dolh  tour,  nay  rhi«lo.  nay  thrMU«  for  only  this. 

ga— I,  to  wtm  aaury  Lots,  not  Iramhlo  L 

Bnk  ■»  IwMW  MTvaa;  aha  mAkaa  hor  vralh  appoar 

la  BMMty'a  llH«n»— aaa  now  wl 

Tboaa  aeaili*  Mm»»  thrMftVdag  bloody  pate  t 

O  ham^  Fbol,  tly  ■»»  kiw  wmtky  bm 

A^wkmaia  villi  cMh  •  W««kr  | 

Tbaft  anaw'a  Mill  I  naeda  muaft  him 


I  aaw  draak  of  Aylppe  wall. 

Nor  ovar  did  in  diada  of  Tanpa  dl. 

And  II  tawa  acnm  with  vulyur  brataia  to  dwell  | 

IVsor  lay-man  I.  far  muiiI  rileo  onAL 

Seoia  do  I  haar  of  Poal'a  fury  toB. 

But  (Ood  ««4)  «oi  not  «rte»  llMy  ■»«•  by  to| 

Awl  Uiia  I  awaarbgr  blaobMt  btook  of  hoiC 

I  acB  no  piok*pwaa  oC  Mnoutar*  wi^ 

Row  fbtb  to  thaii.  tlui*  willi  ao  Mneolli  m  mm 

My  IlKN^la  I  apank.  Md  who*  I  apank  dalh  Bow 

In  vafww  md  Iba*  ay  mmm  baA  wila  do«li  plan*  f 

iiOflCi  aw  Uw  wiw     Wha*  ia  it  lh«M  ?-<fyaw  mt ! 

Ur  aa  S-tottok  laH.    How  Utoa  T  aura  Mmm  to  K 

My  Bpa  ara  aawl^  ioaplr'd  wiili  Srixa's  ' ' 
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Of  all  the  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Edward,  namod  Fourth,  as  first  in  praise  I  name. 
Not  for  his  fair  outside,  nor  woU-lined  brain — 
Although  loss  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame. 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wiso-valiant,  frame 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain  ; 
And,  gain'd  by  Mars,  could  yet  mad  Mars  so  tame. 
That  Balance  woigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain. 
Nor  that  ho  made  the  Floure-de-luco  so  'fraid. 
Though  strongly  hedged  of  bloody  Lions'  paws. 
That  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause — 
But  only,  for  this  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown  rather  than  fail  his  love. 


0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear, 

1  saw  thyself,  with  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  Joy's  livery  wear. 
While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear, 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauty  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  stay'd  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison)  twine. 
And  fain  those  -^ol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made  ;  but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fly. 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevell'd,  blush'd  ;  from  window  I 
With  sight  thereof  cried  out,  O  fair  disgrace. 

Lot  Honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place ! 

Highway,  since  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be  ; 
And  that  my  Muse,  to  some  ears  not  unsvveet. 
Tempers  her  words  to  trampling  horses'  feet. 
More  soft  than  to  a  chamber  melody  ; 
Now  blessed  You  bear  onward  blessed  Me 
To  Her,  whore  I  ray  heart  safe  left  shall  meet. 
My  IMuse  and  I  must  you  of  duty  groot 
With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishing  thankfully. 
Be  you  still  fair,  honour'd  by  public  heod. 
By  no  encroachment  wrong'd,  nor  time  forgot ; 
Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  sinful  deed. 
And  that  you  know,  I  envy  you  no  lot 
Of  highest  wish,  I  wish  you  so  much  bliss. 
Hundreds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiss. 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  last 
sonnet,  are  my  favourites.  But  the  general  beauty  of 
them  all  is,  that  they  are  so  perfectly  characteristical. 


5>t       ,,  r   sm    PHILIP   SYDNEY 

Tht  ipWt  of  •'  If  f  chivalry/'— of  which  . 

SptnMT  has  •  ^ydnry  to  have  httn  the  *'  president," 

— thhw  thfxti.r.-  -.-^m.  I  confess  T  rnn  ^r<>  nothing  of  the 
"  JeJaiM  •'  or  "  friglc^"  In  them  ;   !  of  the  "  stiff  " 

and  **  cmibroas  " — whkh  I  have  soiuriunni  beard  objected 
to  the  "  Afcadta.**  Tbe  vene  runs  off  twiflly  and  gaHantly. 
It  mlitht  have  bam  toned  to  the  trumpet ;  or  tempered 
(at  himself  eipniain  It)  to  "  trampling  horses'  feet" 
They  abound  In  fcUdtoot  phrases — 


O  hMT^  Ibol.  Ugr  aaoai  tdm-wortkj  few 


Aawt  piBowak  ■■■■ImI  lxd> 


A  rihwbw  deel  >o  aoh^  «m1  bUwl  to  Hgh*} 
A  to&f  fMiMK^  aad  a  wtttty  mmL 


-Tha 


nut  they  are  not  rkb  in  words  only,  in  vague  and  nn- 
localUed  frrlin|{s — the  failing  too  mudi  of  some  poetry  of 
the  present  day — they  are  full,  material,  and  drcum- 
stantiated.  Time  and  place  appropriates  every  one  of 
them.  It  Is  not  a  fever  of  passion  wasting  itself  upon  a 
this  diet  of  dainty  wonb,  but  a  transcendent  passhm 

of  aims,  the  ophilana  of  contemporaries,  and  hit  Indgment 
of  them.  An  hletoffcai  thread  rans  throogh  them,  which 
ahnaet  affixes  a  date  to  them ;  marics  tiM  trtmi  and  aihere 
tlMy  were  written. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  npon  what  I  conceive  tlie  merit 
of  these  pcMms.  because  I  have  been  hurt  by  the  want< 
(I  wish  I  coold  treat  it  by  a  gentler  name)  with 
W.  H.  takM  every  occasion  of  insalting  the  nmnory  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney.  But  the  dedsioM  of  the  Author  of  Takh 
Talk,  etc  (meet  profdnnd  and  snhlle  wiMre  tiMy  are^  aa 
for  the  meet  part,  just),  are  mate  aaleiy  to  be  relied  npan, 

eneh  at  he  haa  caneelved  an  accidental  pre|mttce 
Mltan  wrote  aennele,  and  was  a  klng-bater ;  and  It 
finngenlal  periMpe  to  sacriOca  a  courtier  to  a  patriot.  Bvt 
I  was  anwlng  to  Iom  a  /Im  Uta  tnm  nqr  mind.  The 
noble  hna0ie»  paaslene*  eentimenis*  and  pontic  el  dcHcncies 
of  character,  ecattared  al  over  the  **  Arcadia  **  (ipMa  of 
stiffness  and  enemnbcmmtX  jMUiy  to  me  tlm 
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character  which  his  contemporaries  have  left  us  of  the 
writer.  I  cannot  think  with  the  Critic,  that  Sir  PhiUp 
Sydney  was  that  opprobrious  thing  which  a  foolish  noble- 
man in  his  insolent  hostility  chose  to  term  him.  I  call  to 
mind  the  epitaph  made  on  him,  to  guide  me  to  juster 
thoughts  of  him  ;  and  I  repose  upon  the  beautiful  lines 
in  the  "  Friend's  Passion  for  his  Astrophel,"  printed  with 
the  Elegies  of  Spenser  and  others. 

You  knew — who  knew  not  Astrophel  ? 
(That  I  should  live  to  say  I  knew. 
And  have  not  in  possession  still  !) — 
Things  known  permit  me  to  renew — 
Of  him  you  know  his  merit  such, 
I  cannot  say — you  hear — too  much. 

Within  these  woods  of  Arcady 

He  chief  delight  and  pleasure  took  ; 

And  on  the  mountain  Parthony, 

Upon  the  crystal  liquid  brook. 
The  Muses  met  him  every  day. 
That  taught  liim  sing,  to  write,  and  say. 

When  he  descended  down  the  mount, 
His  personage  seemed  most  divine  : 
A  thousand  graces  one  might  count 
Upon  his  lovely  cheerful  ojTie. 

To  hear  him  speak,  and  sweetly  smile. 

You  wore  in  Paradise  the  while. 

A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace  ; 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looks  ; 

Continual  comfort  in  a  face. 

The  lineaments  of  Gospel  books — 
I  trow  that  count'nance  cannot  Ij'e, 
^\Tiose  thouglits  are  legible  in  the  eye. 
***** 

Above  all  others  this  is  ho, 

'Wliich  erst  approved  in  his  song. 

That  love  and  honour  might  agree. 

And  that  pure  love  will  do  no  wrong. 
Sweet  saints,  it  is.  no  sin  or  blame 
To  love  a  man  of  virtuous  name. 

Did  never  love  so  sweetly  breathe 

In  any  mortal  breast  before  ; 

Did  never  Muse  inspire  beneath 

A  Poet's  brain  with  finer  store  ! 

He  wrote  of  Love  with  high  conceit. 
And  Beauty  rear'd  above  her  heiglit. 

Or  let  any  one  read  the  deeper  sorrows  (grief  running 
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Into  rage)  in  the  Porm.—the  In&t  In  the  eellcelion  a 

i>.inying    the    above.— which    from    Internal    tMt.  I 

believe   to   be   Lord    Urookc's — t>egtnning   with    "  S.: 
augroenteth  grief,"  and  then  teriotuly  aslc  hiniMrlf,  whit;  • 
the  ftubjrct  of  tuch  absorbing  and  confoundtaig  regreU 
could  l>u\i>  ).<rn  tfuti  ihini]  wliuii  Lord  Oxford  (emcd 
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ACO 

Dan  Stuart  once  told  us,  that  he  did  not  remember  that 
he  ever  deliberately  walked  into  the  Exhibition  at  Somenet 
House  In  bis  life,  lie  might  occasionally  have  escorted 
a  party  of  ladies  across  the  way  that  were  going  in,  but 
he  never  went  in  of  his  own  head.  Yet  the  office  of  the 
Morning  Post  newspaper  stood  then  just  where  it  does 
now — we  are  carrying  you  back,  reader,  some  tiiirty  year^ 
or  more — with  its  gUt-globe-topt  front  facing  that  emporiuiu 
of  our  artists'  grand  Annual  I-Ixposure.  We  sometimes 
wish  that  we  bad  obser\'ed  the  same  abstinence  with 
Daniel. 

A  word  or  two  of  D.  S.     He  ever  appeared  to  us  one  of 
the  finest  i  of  Editors.     I'erry.  of  the  Morning 

Chrontde,  w,^.  ,..|aally  pleasant,  with  a  dash,  no  slight 
one  either,  of  the  courtier.  S.  was  frank,  plain,  and 
English  all  over.    We  have  worked  for  both  theat  gentle- 


It  to  soothing  to  contwnplito  the  bead  of  the  Ganges ; 
to  trace  the  first  little  bohMlags  of  a  mighty  river, 

WHh  holy  r»rwmw  to  appraaoh  lb*  roeka. 
Wkmtf  gMa  Mw  UtiMMi  »— owJ  ia  mmeim%  aoi^ 

Fired  with  •  perusal  of  the  Abysalntan  Pflgrtm'a  ex- 
ploratory ramhUags  after  the  cradle  of  the  Intaat  Nllas. 
we  well  remember  on  one  flae  summer  holyday  (a  **  whole 
day's  leave"  wo  called  it  at  Qarial'a  hoq»ital)  sallyii^ 
forth  at  rise  of  sun.  not  very  weU  pravtotaaeJ  either  far 
soch  aa  oadertaking,  to  trace  the  onrent  of  the  New 
River— Midtfletoalan  stream  I— to  Its  scaturient  source, 
as  we  had  read,  la  meadows  by  fair  AmwelL  Gallaalty 
did  wo  commence  our  solitary  qoeatr— for  it 
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to  the  dignity  of  a  Discovery,  that  no  eye  of  schoolboy, 
save  our  own,  should  beam  on  the  detection.  By  flowery 
spots,  and  verdant  lanes  skirting  Hornsey,  Hope  trained 
us  on  in  many  a  baffling  turn  ;  endless,  hopeless  meanders, 
as  it  seemed;  or  as  if  the  jealous  waters  had  dodged  us, 
reluctant  to  have  the  humble  spot  of  their  nativity  revealed  ; 
till  spent,  and  nigh  famished,  before  set  of  the  same  sun, 
we  sate  down  somewhere  by  Bowes  Farm  near  Tottenham, 
with  a  tithe  of  our  proposed  labours  only  yet  accomplished  ; 
sorely  convinced  in  spirit,  that  that  Brucian  enterprise  was 
as  yet  too  arduous  for  our  young  shoulders. 

Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curiosity  of  the 
traveller  is  the  tracing  of  some  mighty  waters  up  to  their 
shallow  fontlet  than  it  is  to  a  pleased  and  candid  reader 
to  go  back  to  the  inexperienced  essays,  the  first  callow 
flights  in  authorship,  of  some  established  name  in  literature  ; 
from  the  Gnat  which  preluded  to  the  JEneid,  to  the  Duck 
which  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on. 

In  those  days,  every  Morning  Paper,  as  an  essential 
retainer  to  its  establishment,  kept  an  author,  who  was 
bound  to  furnish  daily  a  quantum  of  witty  paragraphs. 
Sixpence  a  joke — and  it  was  thought  pretty  high  too— 
was  Dan  Stuart's  settled  remuneration  in  these  cases. 
The  chat  of  the  day — scandal,  but,  above  all,  dress — 
furnished  the  material.  The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to 
exceed  seven  lines.  Shorter  they  might  be,  but  they  must 
be  poignant. 

A  fashion  of  flesh,  or  rather  p/nA:-coloured  hose  for  the 
ladies,  luckily  coming  up  at  the  juncture  when  we  were  on 
our  probation  for  the  place  of  Chief  Jester  to  S.'s  Paper, 
established  our  reputation  in  that  line.  We  were  pro- 
nounced a  "  capital  hand."  O  the  conceits  which  we 
varied  upon  red  in  all  its  prismatic  differences  1  from  the 
trite  and  obvious  flower  of  Cytherea,  to  the  flaming  costume 
of  the  lady  that  has  her  sitting  upon  "  many  waters," 
Then  there  was  the  collateral  topic  of  ankles.  What  an 
occasion  to  a  truly  chaste  writer,  like  ourself,  of  touching 
that  nice  brink,  and  yet  never  tumbling  over  it,  of  a  seem- 
ingly ever  approximating  something  "  not  quite  proper  "  ; 
while,  like  a  skilful  posture-master,  balancing  betwixt 
decorums  and  their  opposites,  he  keeps  the  line,  from 
which  a  hair's-breadth  deviation  is  destruction  ;  hovering 
in  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness,  or  where  "  both  seem 
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rilhcr " ;  a  hazy  uncertain  delicacy ;  Autolycus  like  in 
'*>r  llay,  ftiiU  pulling  oil  his  rx|>ectant  auditory  with 
Whoop,  do  me  no  hann,  goo<l  man  I  "  But  at>ove  aJl, 
thai  eoaoeii  arridcfl  «s  moai  al  that  time,  and  atiU  tickleft 
••r  MMrill  to  itOMoikcr,  where,  allufively  to  the  lltglht 
of  AstnM — mUimm  Cahilim  torn  rdi^U — we  pronounced 
—in   iiliifeuco    t*   the   stockings    tliU— that    Modesty, 

TAKINO  MKR  PINAL  LBAVB  OW  MORTALS,  UBK  LAST  BlUSM 
WAS    VISIBLB    IM    HBR    ASCENT    TO    THE    HbAVBNS    BY    TBB 

TBACT  or  THE  oLowiNO  INSTEP.  This  might  be  called  tlM 
crowning  conceit :  and  was  esteenv!  •"■••mhle  writing 
in  those  days. 

B«l  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  aii  oihcr  things,  passes 
away ;  as  did  the  trsnthmt.  OMMie  which  had  so  favourad 
OS.  Tba  ankles  of  our  fair  friends  in  a  few  weeks  lifgan 
to  ieaiSiH»a  their  whiteness,  and  left  at  scarce  a  leg  lo 
stand  npoA.  Other  feaude  whims  f<rilowed,  but  none, 
methooght,  so  pregnant,  so  invitatory  of  shrewd  conceits. 


SaoMbody  has  said,  that  to  swaUow  six  cross-buns 
daily  consecutively  for  a  fortnight,  would  sorftii  the  stoutest 
digesUon.    But  to  7  furnish  as  many  Jokes  daily, 

and  that  not  for  a  .'  .  but  fur  a  long  twelvemonth, 

as  wa  were  constrained  U  do.  was  a  Utile  harder  t- 
"  Mas  goelh  forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening 
a  rsaioniMii  hour  In  the  morning,  we  presume  It  was 
meant.  Now,  as  our  main  occopation  took  us  up  from 
eight  till  nve  every  day  In  the  city  ;  and  as  our  evenhig 
hours,  at  that  thna  of  life,  had  generally  to  do  with  aagr- 
thing  rather  than  hurinsil.  It  fMtows,  that  the  only  tloM 
we  coidd  spars  tar  this  ■■wfacifiiiy  ol  Jokes  out  iwppii 
mentary  llvaiihood,  that  wppBad  at  hi  hi  evaiy  want 
beyond  men  bread  and  dhsats  was  esactly  that  part  aC 
the  day  which  (as  we  hava  heard  o(  No  Man's  Land)  tamf 
be  ntly  denomhwted  No  Man's  Tima  ;  that  Is,  no  thna  hi 
which  a  man  ought  to  ho  up,  and  awake,  in.  To  spank 
mors  pl^nly.  It  b  that  time  of  an  boor,  or  an  hour  and  a 
hairs  ^hiratlon,  in  which  a  auui,  whoso  ocraslnni  oA  Ida 
up  so  |M«poittrausly,  has  to  watt  lor  his  hrsaktaat. 

O  thooa  head  ■ctwi  at  dawn  of  day,  when  at  tvo,  or 
half-fast  Hva  hi  taHser,  and  not  much  later  In  tho  dark 
seasons,  we  were  iwpiBiiil  to  rise,  having  hao«  prrtiapi 
not  above  four  hours  In  bed— ^for  we  were  no  go-to-hcds 
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with  the  lamb,  though  we  anticipated  the  lark  ofttimes 
In  her  rising — we  like  a  parting  cup  at  midnight,  as  all 
young  men  did  before  these  effeminate  times,  and  to  have 
our  friends  about  us — we  were  not  constellated  under 
Aquarius  that  watery  sign,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
Bacchus,  cold,  washy,  bloodless — we  were  none  of  your 
Basilian  watersponges,  nor  had  taken  our  degrees  at 
Mount  Ague — we  were  right  toping  Capulets,  jolly  com- 
panions, we  and  they) — but  to  have  to  get  up,  as  we  said 
before,  curtailed  of  half  our  fair  sleep,  fasting,  with  only 
a  dim  vista  of  refreshing  bohea  in  the  distance — to  be 
necessitated  to  rouse  ourselves  at  the  detestable  rap  of  an 
old  hag  of  a  domestic,  who  seemed  to  take  a  diabolical 
pleasure  in  her  announcement  that  it  was  "  time  to  rise  "  ; 
and  whose  chappy  knuckles  we  have  often  yearned  to 
amputate,  and  string  them  up  at  our  chamber  door,  to 
be    a    terror   to    all    such    unseasonable   rest-breakers   in 

future 

"  Facil "  and  sweet,  as  Virgil  sings,  had  been  the 
"  descending  "  of  the  over-night,  balmy  the  first  sinking 
of  the  heavy  head  upon  the  pillow  ;  but  to  get  up,  as  he 
goes  on  to  say, 

— revocare  gradus,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras — 

and  to  get  up,  moreover,  to  make  jokes  with  malice  pre- 
pended — there  was  the  "  labour,"  there  the  "  work." 

No  Egyptian  taskmaster  ever  devised  a  slavery  like  to 
that,  our  slavery.  No  fractious  operants  ever  turned 
out  for  half  the  tyranny  which  this  necessity  exercised 
upon  us.  Half  a  dozen  jests  in  a  day  (bating  Sundays  too), 
why,  it  seems  nothing  1  We  make  twice  the  number  every 
day  in  our  lives  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  claim  no  Sab- 
batical exemptions.  But  then  they  come  into  our  head. 
But  when  the  head  has  to  go  out  to  them — when  the 
mountain  must  go  to  Mahomet 

Reader,  try  it  for  once,  only  for  a  short  twelvemonth. 

It  was  not  every  week  that  a  fashion  of  pink  stockings 
came  up  ;  but  mostly,  instead  of  it,  some  rugged  untract- 
able  subject ;  some  topic  impossible  to  be  contorted 
into  the  risible  ;  some  feature,  upon  which  no  smile  could 
play  ;  some  flint,  from  which  no  process  of  ingenuity 
could  procure  a  scintillation.  There  they  lay ;  there 
your  appointed  tale  of  brick-making  was  set  before  you, 
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which  you  must  finUh,  with  or  without  fttraw.  ••  It  hap- 
ptDtd.  The  cnvtog  dragon — the  Publte^Ukt  him  In 
Bd*t  Temple — must  he  fed.  It  expected  Its  daily  rations  ; 
and  Daniel,  and  ourselves,  to  do  us  Justice,  did  the  best  we 
eonld  on  this  side  hunting  him. 

WhOe  we  ware  rfnglng  out  coy  sprightHaen  for  the  Post, 
•ad  wrtthfaig  oader  the  toU  of  what  Is  caUed  '*  easy  wriUi^" 
Bob  Allen,  onr  foondtun  sdioolfrllow,  was  tapping  his 
impractlcahle  hrains  in  a  like  service  for  the  Orade.  Not 
that  IX<^ert  troubled  himself  much  about  wit.  If  his 
paragraphs  had  a  sprightly  air  about  them,  it  was  suOldent. 
He  r  -=  •  "  ■  nonchalance  so  far  at  last,  that  a  matter 
of  1  nd  that  no  very  important  one,  was  not 

seldom  polnicU  upon  his  employers  for  a  good  Jest ;  for 
example  sake — "  Walking  yesterdag  morning  coMiuMf  4omn 
Snow  Hitt,  mho  $hoaU  me  meei  tut  Mr.  Deputy  Hamphrege  I 
me  rtfotee  to  add,  that  Ote  morthg  Deputy  appeared  to  enfo§ 
a  fOMf  tttUe  0/  health.  We  do  not  remenUter  ever  to  haoe 
$een  him  hole  better."  This  jj** "•»,.,«.;,  jo  surprisingly  met 
upon  Snow  Hill,  from  some  p<  -s  in  gait  or  gesture, 

was  a  constant  butt  for  mirtn  to  the  small  paragrapb- 
moBfers  of  the  day  ;  and  our  friend  thought  that  be  algfit 
baive  bis  fling  at  him  with  the  rest.  We  met  A.  in  Holhom 
sbortiy  after  this  extraordinary  rencounter,  which  he  told 
with  tears  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  and  dracfcUng  at 
the  anticipated  effects  of  its  announcement  next  day  In 
the  paper. 

We  did  not  quite  comprehend  where  the  wit  vt  it  lay 
at  the  time  ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  be  detected,  when  the  thing 
came  out  advantaged  by  type  and  letterpress.  He  bad 
t>rtter  have  met  anything  that  morning  tbaa  a  Camnmm 
Council  Man.  His  services  were  shortly  after  dlipenied 
with,  on  the  pica  tliat  his  paragrapbt  of  late 
deficient  in  point.  The  one  in  qomtloB,  It  most  be 
bad  an  air.  in  the  opening  espedaDy,  proper  to  awaken 
curiosity ;  and  the  sentiment,  or  moral,  wears  the 
of  bomaalty  and  good  nelghhourty  feeling.  Bat 
the  ceachisloB  was  not  Judged  altogether  to  aBtwcr  ta 
tbe  magnlflcent  promise  of  the  preflslaca.  We  traced  oar 
fHeBd*s  pen  afterwards  In  tbe  Droe  Brilon,  the  Star,  tbe 
Trmelltr, — from  id!  wbkb  be  was  ■acwMhrdly  dtaatoaed, 
tbe  Proprtetottba^rtog**ao  farther  occailmifBrbliiw^Flcaa.** 
Nothing  was  ea^er  than  to  delect  bfm.    When  wit 
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or  topics  ran  low,  there  constantly  appeared  the  following— 
"  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  three  Blue  Balls  at  the 
Pawnbrokers'  shops  are  the  ancient  arms  of  Lornbardy. 
The  Lombards  were  the  first  money-brokers  in  Europe." 
Bob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public  right  on  this  important 
point  of  blazonry,  than  the  whole  College  of  Heralds. 

The  appointment  of  a  regular  wit  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  part  of  the  economy  of  a  Morning  Paper.  Editors  find 
their  own  jokes,  or  do  as  well  without  them.  Parson  Este, 
and  Topham,  brought  up  the  set  custom  of  "  witty  para- 
graphs "  first  in  the  World.  Boaden  was  a  reigning  para- 
graphist  in  his  day,  and  succeeded  poor  Allen  in  the  Oracle. 
But,  as  we  said,  the  fashion  of  jokes  passes  away  ;  and  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  discover  in  the  biographer  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  any  traces  of  that  vivacity  and  fancy  which 
charmed  the  whole  town  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Even  the  prelusive  delicacies  of  the 
present  writer — the  curt  "  Astraan  allusion  " — would  be 
thought  pedantic  and  out  of  date,  in  these  days. 

From  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post  (for  we  may  as  well 
exhaust  our  Newspaper  Reminiscences  at  once)  by  change 
of  property  in  the  paper,  we  were  transferred,  mortifying 
exchange  1  to  the  office  of  the  Albion  Newspaper,  late 
Rackstrow's  Museum,  in  Fleet-street.  What  a  transition — 
from  a  handsome  apartment,  from  rosewood  desks  and 
silver  inkstands,  to  an  office — no  office,  but  a  den  rather, 
but  just  redeemed  from  the  occupation  of  dead  monsters, 
of  which  it  seemed  redolent — from  the  centre  of  loyalty 
and  fashion,  to  a  focus  of  vulgarity  and  sedition  1  Here 
in  murky  closet,  inadequate  from  its  square  contents  to 
the  receipt  of  the  two  bodies  of  Editor  and  humble  para- 
graph-maker, together  at  one  time,  sat  in  the  discharge 
of  his  new  editorial  functions  (the  "  Bigod  "  of  Elia)  the 
redoubted  John  Fen  wick. 

F.,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  having  left  not 
many  in  the  pockets  of  his  friends  whom  he  might  com- 
mand, had  purchased  (on  tick,  doubtless)  the  whole  and 
sole  Editorship,  Proprietorship,  with  all  the  rights  and 
titles  (such  as  they  were  worth)  of  the  Albion  from  one 
Lovell ;  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  had  stood 
in  the  pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With 
this  hopeless  concern — for  it  had  been  sinking  ever  since 
its  commencement,  and  could  now  reckon  upon  not  mor^ 
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thaa  ahoMlred  subscribers— F.  rt-^  •  I  upon 

lown  the  Government  in  c,  and 

both  our  fortunes  by  way  of  coroUury.  For 
•even  weeks  and  mon*  ilil  this  infatuated  democrat  go 
•boat  borrowing  lev*  -«s.  and  lesser  coin,  to 

meet  the  dail"  -'——■.13  .ji  ...^  ..t.,iup  Ofllce.  which  allowed 
no  credit  to  i<>ns  of  that  &ide  in  politics.     An  out- 

cast from  >d.  wc  attached  our  small  talents  to 

the  lbrl<  uf  our  friend.    Our  occupation  now 

was  to  V 

Recoi:  rlings — which  were  all  that  now  re- 

maii  1  our  tirst  boyish  heats  kindled  by  the  French 

rt-^  \vii.n,  if  we  were    misled,   we  erred  in  the 

who  are  accounted  very  good  men  now — 

.    tendency  at   this   lime   to  Republican 

d   us   in   assuming   a   style   of   writing, 

t  in  no  \  !iT  tone 

f  F.     O  1$  now 

.:!..!ica- 

.    '..■:■■    <  ..,rcd 

„,  M;.I..,,^:>^.iy$, 

...  .  1  llic  kttii  t^c  ol  an 

At!  ;    to  detect   the  lurking 

snake  aziuiiit^  litem,     iiuit-  .         '  '     s,  indeed,  when  we 

■Igbed    for    our    more    f(entl<  occupation    under 

Btiuui.    Bii'  r  change  of 

Vcrvlce.    Ali  'r,    as   we 

■nrncd  aflcrwiu  ':ad 

Ibefan  to  be  mar  K  tag 

Imbmlttcd  at  least  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  Law 

■^•^eers — when  an  unlucky,  or  rather  lucky  epigram  Crom 

pen,  aimed  at  Sir  J s  M h,  who  was  on  the  eve 

'->  reap  the  fruits  of  his  apostasy, 
.i  hardly  worth  particularising), 
sense  of  Lord  (or,  as  he  then 
■  en)  Stanhope,  deprived  F. 
il  uncc  u(  the  lu^t  Uupvs  of  a  guinea  Crom  tho  last  patron 
hat  had  stuck  by  us ;  and  breaking  up  our  establishment 
eft  us  to  the  safe,  but  somewhat  mortifying,  neglect  of 
be  Crown  Lawyers.  It  was  about  this  time,  or  a  little 
artier,  that  Dan  Stuart  made  that  curious  confession  to 

I'  s,  that  he  bad  "  never  deliberately  walked  into  an  Exhi- 
ition  at  Somerset  House  in  his  life." 


.-•:...     f     _ 
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BARRENNESS   OF  THE   IMAGINATIVE 

FACULTY  IN   THE  PRODUCTIONS 

OF   MODERN   ART 

Hogarth    excepted,    can    we    produce    any    one    painter 
within  tiie  last  fifty  years,  or  since  the  humour  of  ex- 
hibiting began,  that  has  treated  a  story  imaginatively  ? 
By  this  we  mean,  upon  whom  his  subject  has  so  acted, 
that  it  has   seemed  to   direct  him — not  to  be  arranged 
by  him  ?     Any  upon  whom  its  leading  or  collateral  points 
have  impressed  themselves  so  tyrannically,  that  he  dared 
not  treat  it  otherwise,  lest  he  should  falsify  a  revelation  ? 
Any  that  has  imparted  to  his  compositions,  not  merely 
so  much  truth  as  is  enough  to  convey  a  story  with  clearness, 
but  that  individualising  property,  which  should  keep  the 
subject  so  treated   distinct  in  feature  from  every  other 
subject,  however  similar,  and  to  common  apprehensions 
almost  identical ;    so  that  we  might  say,  this  and  this  part 
could  have  found  an  appropriate  place  in  no  other  picture 
in  the  world  but  this  ?     Is  there  anything  in  modern  art — 
we  will  not  demand  that  it  should  be  equal — but  in  any 
way  analogous  to  what  Titian  has  effected,  in  that  wonderful 
bringing  together  of  two  times  in  the  "  Ariadne,"  in  the 
National    Gallery  ?     Precipitous,    with    his    reeling    satyr 
rout  about  him,  re-peopling  and  re-illuming  suddenly  the 
waste  places,  drunk  with  a  new  fury  beyond  the  grape, 
Bacchus,  born  in  fire,  fire-like  flings  himself  at  the  Cretan. 
This  is  the  time  present.     With  this  telling  of  the  story,  an 
artist,  and  no  ordinary  one,  might  remain  richly  proud. 
Guido,  in  his  harmonious  version  of  it,  saw  no  farther. 
But  from  the  depths  of  the  imaginative  spirit  Titian  has 
recalled  past  time,  and  laid  it  contributory  with  the  present 
to  one  simultaneous  effect.     "With  the  desert  all  ringing 
with  the  mad  cymbals  of  his  followers,  made  lucid  with 
the  presence  and  new  offers  of  a  god, — as  if  unconscious 
of  Bacchus,  or  but  idly  casting  her  eyes  as  upon  some  un- 
concerning  pageant — her  soul  undistracted  from  Theseus — 
Ariadne  is  still  pacing  the  solitary  shore  in  as  much  heart- 
silence,  and  in  almost  the  same  local  solitude,  with  which^ 
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ih«  awoke  at  daybreak  to  catch  the  foriorn  last  ^aocee 
of  the  tail  that  bore  away  the  Athenian. 

Hera  are  two  points  miraculooily  co-anltlng ;  fierce 
todaty,  with  the  feeling  of  solitude  still  absolute  ;  ooooday 
revelations,  with  the  accidcnls  of  the  dull  gray  dawn 
unqurnched  and  lingering  ;  the  present  Bacchus,  with  the 
past  Ariadne :  two  stories,  with  double  Time ;  separate, 
and  banaoniatog.  Had  the  artist  made  the  woman  ooe 
shade  lesa  liidilferent  to  the  God ;  still  more,  had  aiie 
expressed  a  rapture  at  hit  advent,  where  would  have 
been  the  story  of  the  mighty  desolation  of  the  heart  pre- 
vious ?  merged  in  the  in^ild  aoddent  of  a  flattering  offer 
met  with  a  welcome  acceptance.  The  broken  heart  for 
Theseus  was  not  likely  to  be  pieced  up  by  a  God. 

We  have  before  as  a  fine  rough  print,  from  a  picture 
by  Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  It  Is  the  PreaenUtion  of  the 
new-bom  Eve  to  Adam  by  the  Almighty.  A  fairer  motlier 
of  ■Mufci'Mt  we  might  bnagine.  and  a  goodlier  sire  perhaps 
of  men  since  bom.  But  these  are  matters  subordinate 
to  the  eoneeptloa  of  the  situation,  displayed  in  this  extra- 
ordinary prodactkm.  A  tolerable  modem  artist  would 
lurva  been  satisfied  with  tempering  certain  raptnrea  of 
cennablal  anticipation,  with  a  suitable  acknowlwlgment 
to  the  Ghrer  of  the  blessing,  in  the  countenance  of  the 
first  bridegroom:  aooMthing  like  the  divided  attention 
of  the  chUd  (Adam  was  here  a  diild-man)  between  the 
given  toy.  and  the  motlier  who  had  Jnst  Meat  it  with 
the  bauble.  This  b  the  obvioos,  the  flni-dght  view,  the 
superflciaL  An  artist  of  a  higher  grade,  considering  the 
awful  prcaeooe  they  were  in,  would  havo  taken  care  to 
subtract  tomething  fkom  the  expression  of  the  more 
human  paiilow,  and  to  heighten  the  more  spiritual  one. 
This  would  bo  as  much  as  an  fihlbltjon-goer,  ftam  the 
opening  of  tTomsrial  Hoom  to  laat  yeVa  abow,  has  been 
to  look  for.  ttis  ohvlow  to  hint  at  a  lowv 
yet.  In  a  pletnre  that,  tar  respecto  of  ihanlng 
and  colovln^  aslght  ha  deemed  not  wh<^y  laailmlsrtila 
within  theaa  art-toetarlag  waBs.  la  wiilch  the  raptatea 
ho  as  afaMty-tthMb  the  fratltnde  as  one,  or  pcriiape 
I  By  neither  the  om  piidia  nor  the  other  has 
Raphael  expowndad  Hw  ittaatlon  of  Adam.  8ta^  upon 
his  brow  sits  the  tttmbb^  MMo  af  womlw  at  the  crsatad 
miracle.    The  mamml  la  mlmd  hy  tha  latnllhFa  artist. 
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perhaps  .not  self-conscious  of  his  art,  in  which  neither 
of  the  conflicting  emotions — a  moment  now  abstracted  1 — 
have  liad  time  to  spring  up,  or  to  battle  for  indecorous 
mastery. — We  liave  seen  a  landscape  of  a  justly-admired 
neoteric,  in  which  he  aimed  at  delineating  a  fiction,  one 
of  the  most  severely  beautiful  in  antiquity — the  gardens 

of  the  Hesperides.     To  do  Mr, justice,  he  had  painted 

a  laudable  orchard,  with  fitting  seclusion,  and  a  veritable 
dragon  (of  which  a  Polypheme,  by  Poussin,  is  somehow  a 
fac-simile  for  the.  situation),  looking  over  into  the  world 
shut  out  backwards,  so  that  none  but  a  "  still-climbing 
Hercules "  could  hope  to  catch  a  peep  at  the  admired 
Ternary  of  Recluses.  No  conventual  porter  could  keep 
his  keys  better  than  this  custos  with  the  "  lidless  eyes." 
He  not  only  sees  that  none  do  intrude  into  that  privacy, 
but,  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  none  but  Hercules  aut  Dia- 
bolus  by  any  manner  of  means  can.  So  far  all  is  well. 
We  have  absolute  solitude  here  or  nowhere.  Ab  extra, 
the  damsels  are  snug  enough.  But  here  the  artist's 
courage  seems  to  have  failed  him.  He  began  to  pity 
his  pretty  charge,  and,  to  comfort  the  irksomeness,  has 
peopled  their  solitude  with  a  bevy  of  fair  attendants, 
maids  of  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  according 
to  the  approved  etiquette  at  a  court  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  giving  to  the  whole  scene  the  air  of  a  fele- 
champeire,  if  we  will  but  excuse  the  absence  of  the  gentle- 
men. This  is  well,  and  Watteauish.  But  what  is  become 
of  the  solitary  mystery — the     v;, 

Daughters  throe. 
That  sing  around  the  goldon  tree  T  • 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which  Poussin  would  have  treated 
this  subject. 

The  paintings,  or  rather  the  stupendous  architectural 
designs,  of  a  modern  artist,  have  been  urged  as  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  of  our  motto.  They  are  of  a  character, 
we  confess,  to  stagger  it.  His  towered  structures  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  the  material  sublime.  Whether 
they  were  dreams,  or  transcripts  of  some  elder  workman- 
ship— Assyrian  ruins  old — restored  by  this  mighty  artist, 
they  satisfy  our  most  stretched  and  craving  conceptions 
of  the  glories  of  the  antique  world.  It  is  a  pity  that  they 
were  ever  peopled.     On  that  side,  the  imagination  of  the 
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artist  halts,  and  appears  drfcrtive.  Let  us  examine  the 
point  of  the  story  In  the  "  Bdshazzar's  Feast."  Wr 
wtU  Introdace  It  by  an  apposite  anecdote. 

The  court  historians  of  the  day  record,  that  at  the 
first  dinner  given  by  the  late  King  (then  Prince  Regent) 
at   the   Pavilion,   the   following   chnn  frolic  was 

played  ofT.     The  guests  were  select  ..  liring;    the 

banciuct  profuse  and  admirable  ;  the  lights  lustrous  and 
oriental ;  the  eye  was  perfectly  dnrrJed  with  the  dispUif 
of  platr.  among  which  the  great  gold  salt-cellar,  brooglit 
from  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  for  this  especial  purpoae. 
Itself  a  tower  t  stood  conspicuous  for  Its  niagiiltiids.  And 
now  V.  *  *  *.  the  then  admired  covt  Chaplain, 

was  i  aig  with  the  grace,  when,  at  a  sifwd  ghren.  the 

llglita  were  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  huge  trai^pareticy 
was  discovered.  In  which  glittered  In  gold  letters — 

,.,r.,..  V-.-  -  C.v^TT.OW-UP-AUVB  !  ** 

Imandio   HI.  '  sts  ;    the  Georges  and 

^.»r«rr<.    Jru  <l    upon    the    occasion  I 

by 

i  .ug, 

nnit    th>  s   of  *  *  *  holding  the  smeiHng-bottle. 

till    t!i.  iMotired  Prince  caused  hamMmy   to  be 

r*  n'  in  fresh  candles,  and  declaring  that 

the  .>      .1   r..!^  iiowM.ig  but  a  pantomime  hoax,  got  up  by 

iiu    in.-riilous  Mr.   I'arley,  of  Covent  Garden,  from  hints 

is  Royal  IlighDcsi  himself  had  famished  1    Then 

the  infinite  appUtom  that  followed,  the  mutual 

.  the  dedaraUoot  that  *'  thej  wtn  not  modi 

tl,"  of  the  MKmbled  galaxy. 

•int  of  time  In  the  picture  exactly  answers  to  the 

ice  of  the  transparency  In  the  anecdote.    The 

the  flutter,  the  bustle,  the  escape,  the  alarm,  and 

i..»t.k  alarm ;    the  prettlnesses  heightened  by  eon- 

■'  rnatlon ;    the  courtier's  fear  which  was  flattery,  and 

the  lady's  which  was  affectation  ;  an  that  we  may  cooedve 

to  have  taken  place   In  a  mob  of   Brighton  eowtiai^ 

sympathising  with  the  wan-acted  snrpriae  M  their 

reign ;   all  this,  and  no  BMfo,  Is  exhttitted  hy  tkb 

dressed  lords  and  faMliea  in  the  Hall  of  Betas.    Jost  this 

sort  of  const ematloB  we  have  se«n  among  a  flock  of 
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disquieted  wild  geese  at  the  report  only  of  a  gun  having 
gone  of! ! 

But  is  this  vulgar  fright,  this  mere  animal  anxiety  for 
the  preservation  of  their  persons — such  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed at  a  theatre,  when  a  slight  alarm  of  fire  has  been 
given — an  adequate  exponent  of  a  supernatural  terror  ? 
the  way  in  which  the  finger  of  God,  writing  judgments, 
would  have  been  met  by  the  withered  conscience  ?  There 
is  a  human  fear,  and  a  divine  fear.  The  one  is  disturbed, 
restless,  and  bent  upon  escape  ;  the  other  is  bowed  down, 
efTortless,  passive.  When  the  spirit  appeared  before 
Eliphaz  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  the  hair  of  his 
flesh  stood  up,  was  it  in  the  thouglits  of  the  Temanite  to 
ring  the  bell  of  his  chamber,  or  to  call  up  the  servants  ? 
But  let  us  see  in  the  text  what  there  is  to  justify  all  this 
huddle  of  vulgar  consternation. 

From  the  words  of  Daniel  it  appears  that  Belshazzar 
had  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand.  The  golden  and  silver 
vessels  are  gorgeously  enumerated,  with  the  princes,  the 
king's  concubines,  and  his  wives.     Then  follows — 

"  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster 
of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace  ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part 
of  the  hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  king's  countenance 
was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the 
joints  of  his  loins  were  loosened,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another." 

This  is  the  plain  text.  By  no  hint  can  it  be  otherwise 
inferred,  but  that  the  appearance  was  solely  confined  to 
the  fancy  of  Belshazzar,  that  his  single  brain  was  troubled. 
Not  a  word  is  spoken  of  its  being  seen  by  any  else  there 
present,  not  even  by  the  queen  herself,  who  merely  under- 
takes for  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon,  as  related 
to  her,  doubtless,  by  her  husband.  The  lords  are  simply 
said  to  be  astonished  ;  i.e.  at  the  trouble  and  the  change 
of  countenance  in  their  sovereign.  Even  the  prophet 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  scroll,  which  the  king 
saw.  He  recalls  it  only,  as  Joseph  did  the  Dream  to  the 
King  of  Egypt.  "  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent 
from  him  [the  Lord],  and  this  writing  was  written."  He 
speaks  of  the  phantasm  as  past. 

Then  what  becomes  of  this  needless  multiplication  of  the 
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mlTMteT  thU  meuage  to  t  roy«l  conscknoe.  iliicly  ex- 
pressed—for It  was  said,  "  Thy  kingdom  b  divided,"— 
simultaneously  Imprenod  upon  the  fancies  of  a  thousand 
courlien.  who  were  Implied  in  it  neither  directly  aor 
gnuDOiatically  T 

But,  admiUlaf  the  artist's  own  ycrtlon  of  the  story. 

and  that  the  ilglbt  was  seen  also  hy  the  Iboatand  courtiers — 

let  It  have  been  visible  to  all  Babykm— as  the  kneet  of 

Delshawr  were  shaken,  and  his  oowitenance  troobled. 

ven  so  would  the  knees  of  every  man  In  Babylon,  and 

•>•-  countenances,  as  of  an  individual  man,  have  been 

led  ;  bowed,  bent  down,  so  would  they  have  remained, 

r-flxed,  with   no  thought  of  struggling  with   that 

able  Judgment. 

Not  all  that  is  optically  poeaiblr  <:een.  It  to  be 

•town  in  evwy  picture.    The  eye  ti<  ..y  dwells  opoa 

tba  briUiant  individualities  in  a  "  Marriage  at  Cana,"  by 

Veroneee,  or  Titian,  to  the  very  texture  and  colour  of  the 

wedding  garments,  the  ring  glittering  upon  the  bride's 

flngcr.  the  metal  and  fashion  of  the  wine-pots  ;  for  at  such 

seasons  there  is  leisure  and  luxury  to  be  curious.     But 

■  V  of  judgment."  or  in  a  "  day  of  lesser  horrors, 

.'  as  at  the  impious  feast  of  Uelshazzar,  the  eye 

Uu*uia  urc,  as  the  actual  eye  of  an  agent  or  patient  in  tlM 

immediate  scene  would  see,  only  in  masses  and  indisUnetioa. 

•»t  only  the  female  attire  and  Jewelry  exposed  to  the 

.!ual  eye  of  the  fashion,  as  minutely  as  the  dresses  in  a 

i  Magazine,  in  the  criticised  picture — but  perhaps 

.  >  uriosities  of  anatomical  science,  and  stodied  diversitiee 

(  posture,  in  the  falling  angels  and  sinners  of  Mkkaol 

Anfelo,— have  no  bosiness  In  their  grent  subjects.    There 

was  no  leisare  for  them. 

By  a  wise  ItkiMemtim,  the  great  niMten  ol  polatii^ 
got  at  their  true  condosioos ;  by  not  showing  the  octnal 
appearances,  that  Is,  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  any  given 
moment  by  an  Indlllerent  eye,  but  only  what  the  eye 
'igbt  be  supposed  to  see  In  the  doing  or  suffering  of  tono 
('ortentoos  action.  Suppose  the  moment  of  the  swaBowtaig 
up  of  Pompeii.  There  tbej  wen  to  be  if<in  iionica, 
columns,  architectural  praportloos*  dillefencea  of  poblie 
and  private  buildlnf*.  men  and  women  at  thek  itaBdli^ 
occapatloos.  t(  ided  thoasaad  poeUires,  attitadca. 

(Iressca,   in  soi.  luslon  truly,  but  phy^callv   they 
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were  visible.  But  what  eye  saw  them  at  that  eclipsing 
moment,  which  reduces  confusion  to  a  kind  of  unity, 
and  when  the  senses  are  upturned  from  their  proprieties, 
when  sight  and  hearing  are  a  feeling  only  ?  A  thousand 
years  have  passed,  and  we  are  at  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  weaver  fixed  standing  at  his  shuttle,  the  baker  at  his 
oven,  and  to  turn  over  with  antiquarian  coolness  the  pots 
and  pans  of  Pompeii.  {*>< 

"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou,  Moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  Who,  in  reading  this  magnificent 
Hebraism,  in  his  conception,  sees  aught  but  the  heroic 
son  of  Nun,  with  the  outstretched  arm,  and  the  greater 
and  lesser  light  obsequious  ?  Doubtless  there  were  to 
be  seen  hill  and  dale,  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  on  open 
plain,  or  winding  by  secret  defiles,  and  all  the  circumstances 
and  stratagems  of  war.  But  whose  eyes  would  have  been 
conscious  of  this  array  at  the  interposition  of  the  syn- 
chronic miracle  ?  Yet  in  the  picture  of  this  subject  by 
the  artist  of  the  "  Belshazzar's  Feast " — no  ignoble  work, 
cither — the  marshalling  and  landscape  of  the  war  is 
everything,  the  miracle  sinks  into  an  anecdote  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  eye  may  "  dart  through  rank  and  file  traverse  " 
for  some  minutes,  before  it  shall  discover,  among  his 
armed  followers,  wliich  is  Joshua  !  Not  modern  art  alone, 
but  ancient,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found  if  anywhere, 
can  be  detected  erring,  from  defect  of  this  imaginative 
faculty.  The  world  has  nothing  to  show  of  the  preter- 
natural in  painting,  transcending  the  figure  of  Lazarus 
bursting  his  grave-clothes,  in  the  great  picture  of  Angcr- 
stein's.  It  seems  a  thing  between  two  beings.  A  ghastly 
horror  at  itself  struggles  with  newly-apprehending  gratitude 
at  second  life  bestowed.  It  cannot  forget  that  it  was  a 
ghost.  It  has  hardly  felt  that  it  is  a  body.  It  has  to 
tell  of  the  world  of  spirits. — Was  it  from  a  feeling,  that  the 
crowd  of  half-impassioned  bystanders,  and  the  still  more 
irrelevant  herd  of  passers-by  at  a  distance,  who  have 
not  heard,  or  but  faintly  have  been  told  of  the  passing 
miracle,  admirable  as  they  are  in  design  and  hue — for  it 
is  a  glorified  work — do  not  respond  adequately  to  the 
action — that  the  single  figure  of  the  Lazarus  has  been 
attributed  to  Michael  Angclo,  and  the  mighty  Sebastian 
unfairly  robbed  of  the  fame  of  the  greater  half  of  the 
interest  ?     Now  that  there  were  not  indifferent  passers-by 
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wHhln  actiud  toope  of  the  ryes  of  Uiose  present  at  th* 

had  but  faintly,  or  not 

•  xl  to  deny  ;  but  would 

tbcj  wcm  ibrra  7  or  can  the  nurul  in  the  ooncepUon  of  it 

admit  of  such  unconceming  objects  ;  can  It  think  of  tbcm 

nt  all  7  or  what  associating  league  to  the  imagination  can 

there  be  !'-••*' •  •'•"  """^  and  the  sccrs  not,  f»f  -^  y^r-^seotial 

mirade? 

Were  an  arinti  to  paint  upon  demand  a  picture  of  a 
Drjrad,  we  will  ask  whether,  in  the  present  low  state  of 
expectation,  the  patron  would  not,  or  oug^  *  fully 

satisfied  with  a  beautiful  naked  figure  rei  under 

wlde-ftretcfaed  oaksT  Dift-seat  those  woods,  and  place 
the  eaoM  figure  among  fountains,  and  faOs  of  pdlodd 
water,  and  you  have  a— Naiad  I  Not  so  in  a  rough  print 
we  have  seen  after  Julio  Rmnano,  we  think — for  it  is  long 
stoce  fftcft,  by  no  process,  with  mere  change  of  scene, 
coold  the  figure  have  redpracated  characters.  Long,  gro- 
tesque, fantastic,  yet  with  a  ftraee  of  her  own,  beautiful  fat 
convolution  and  disto  her  connatural  tree, 

CO- twisting  with  its  liii I  ath  seemed  rithrr — 

these,  animatrd  branches ;  tiiose,  disanlmated  i  ^ 

yet  the  animal  and  vegetable  lives  sufficiently  k*  '  t 

— hU  Dryad  lay — an  approximation  of  two  nati 
to  conceive.  It  must  be  seen ;  analogous  to,  aul  wi< 
with,  the  delicacies  of  Ovidlan  transformations. 

0  lowesi  subjects,  and,  to  a  sopcrildal  c< 
the  most  barren,  the  Great  llaslers  gave  k>f 
Mcss.    The  larga  ty  oi  gHifaM  taw  t 
;>rrscnt  objects  their  capthMttoi  of  tiea 

tu  to  some  grand  Past  or  Future.   How 

rn<iu  stiU  linger  about  the  Vatican — 

trr.t.i  iftof  the  ship-builder,  hi  Ais"  Bund- 

■   'n  that  scriptural  series,  to  which 
v.ttich.  Judging  from 
ruu^u  old  grapit  »f  then  whldi  we 

kccm  to  he  of  •  I  tore  poetic  grade  than 

the  CartoQM.    T:  wa  the  Umid  and  the 

shrinking.    There  n  modem  art.    As  the 

Frenchman,  of  whom  Colrr  '.  made  the  prophetle 

gneae  at  Rome,  f^Ma  the  i  rn«  of  the  Moees  of 

Michael  Aagelo  coOeetod  cyood  that  of 

a  He-<joat  and  a  Conrato ,  »v  uuiu  iut»  suhjed,  et 
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mechanic  promise,  it  would  instinctively  turn  away,  as 
from  one  incapable  of  investiture  with  any  grandeur. 
The  dock-yards  at  Woolwich  would  object  derogatory 
associations.  The  depot  at  Chatham  would  be  the  mote 
and  the  beam  in  its  intellectual  eye.  But  not  to  the 
nautical  preparations  in  the  ship-yards  of  Civita  Vecchia 
did  Raphael  look  for  instructions,  when  he  imagined  the 
building  of  the  Vessel  that  was  to  be  conservatory  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  species  of  drowned  mankind.  In  the 
intensity  of  the  action  he  keeps  ever  out  of  sight  the 
meanness  of  the  operation.  There  is  the  Patriarch,  in 
calm  forethought,  and  with  holy  prescience,  giving  direc- 
tions. And  there  are  his  agents — the  solitary  but  suffi- 
cient Three — hewing,  sawing,  every  one  with  the  might 
and  earnestness  of  a  Demiurgus  ;  under  some  instinctive 
rather  than  technical  guidance !  giant-muscled ;  every 
one  a  Hercules  ;  or  liker  to  those  Vulcanian  Three,  that 
in  sounding  caverns  under  Mongibello  wrought  in  fire — - 
Brontes,  and  black  Steropes,  and  Pyracmon,  So  work 
the  workmen  that  should  repair  a  world  I 

Arlists  again  err  in  the  confounding  of  poetic  with 
pictorial  subjects.  In  the  latter,  the  exterior  accidents 
are  nearly  everything,  the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing. 
Othello's  colour — the  infirmities  and  corpulence  of  a  Sir 
John  FalstafT— do  they  haunt  us  perpetually  in  the  read- 
ing ?  or  are  they  obtruded  upon  our  conceptions  one  time 
for  ninety-nine  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  re- 
spective moral  or  intellectual  attributes  of  the  character  ? 
But  in  a  picture  Othello  is  always  a  Blackamoor  ;  and 
the  other  only  Plump  Jack.  Deeply  corporcalised,  and 
enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovelling  fetters  of  externality, 
must  be  the  mind,  to  which,  in  its  better  moments,  the 
image  of  the  high-souled,  high-intelligenced  Quixote — 
the  errant  Star  of  Knighthood,  made  more  tender  by 
eclipse — has  never  presented  itself  divested  from  the 
unhallowed  accompaniment  of  a  Sancho,  or  a  rabblcment 
at  the  heels  of  Rosinante.  That  man  has  read  his  book 
by  halves  ;  he  has  laughed,  mistaking  his  author's  purport, 
which  was — tears.  The  artist  that  pictures  Quixote 
(and  it  is  in  this  degrading  point  that  he  is  every  season 
held  up  at  our  Exhibitions)  in  tlic  shallow  hope  of  exciting 
mirth,  would  have  joined  the  rabble  at  the  heels  of  his 
starved  steed.     We  wish   not  to   see  that  counterfeited, 
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which  we  would  not  have  wished  to  ice  In  the  reality. 
Coosdoos  of  the  hrroic  inside  of  the  noble  Quixote,  who, 
r-  »----mi;  that  his  ^ilhcrrd  person  was  passing,  wmild 
pped  over  his  threshold  to  gaze  upon  his  forlorn 
!  '     ■      "strange  bed-fellows  wir  '  ry 

1  nlrd   wHh  ••  7     Shade  of  '  st 

t  Into  l!i  by 

'  of    a    >  .  'US 

^:  li:  I'l'ry,  where  he  replies  to  one  of  the  shepherdesses, 
aiipnlicuslve  that  he  would  spoil  their  pretty  net-works, 
and  inviting  him  to  be  a  guest  with  them,  in  accents  like 
these :  "  Truly,  fairest  Lady,  ActcoD  was  not  more  aston- 
ished when  he  saw  Diana  bathing  herself  at  the  fountain, 
than  I  li  I'cauty:   I  commend 

the  man:  k  ymi  for  your  kind 

offers  ;  aitd.  t(  I  may  aerve  you,  m>  I  may  be  sure  you  will 
be  obeyed,  you  may  command  me :  for  my  profession  b 
this.  To  show  myself  thankful,  and  a  doer  of  good  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  especially  of  the  rank  that  your  person 
shows  you  to  be ;  and  if  those  nets,  as  they  take  up  but  a 
little  piece  of  ground,  should  take  up  the  whole  world,  I 
would  seek  out  new  worlds  to  pass  through,  rather  than 
bre;i^  '  that  you  may  give  credit  to 

this  1  at  least  he  that  promisclh 

you  this,  is  Dun  Qui&ule  de  la  Mancha,  if  baply  thb  name 
hath  come  to  your  hearing."  Illustrious  Romancer  I 
were  the  "  fine  frenzies,"  which  possessed  the  brain  of  thy 
own  Quixote,  a  fit  subject,  as  in  this  Second  Part,  to  be 
exposed  to  the  Jeers  of  Duennas  and  Serving-men  7  to  be 
roonstcrcd,  and  shown  up  at  the  heartless  banquets  of 
great  men  7  Was  that  pitiable  innnnity,  whldi  in  thy 
First  Part  misleads  him,  otewq^  from  within,  into  half- 
ludicrous,  but  more  than  half-coMpaiwfcmaMe  and  admlraMa 
cnora,  not  InnirtfcHi  caoogh  tnm  hmttm,  tlmt  mm  by 
studied  artlHeaa  mmt  devlie  aad  pracllae  upon  tiM  bomoar. 
to  inflame  vbcre  Ibey  should  soothe  it  7  Why,  Gooerfl 
would  have  blariied  to  practice  U|)on  the  abdicated  king 
at  this  rate,  and  the  she-wolf  Regan  not  have  <nd«ped 
to  play  the  pranks  upon  hb  Bed  wilt,  wbicb  Iboo  Ant 
thy  QMixote  suffer  in  I>acbcsses*  baUe,  and  at  tba 
of  that  unworthy  nobleman.  • 

*  Y«i  tnm  iMa 
■rfwtwl ;  Ifaa  vaitli^i 
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In  the  First  Adventures,  even,  it  needed  all  the  art  of 
the  most  consummate  artist  in  the  Book  way  that  the 
world  hatli  yet  seen,  to  keep  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  heroic  attributes  of  the  character  without  relaxing ; 
so  as  absolutely  that  they  should  suffer  no  alloy  from 
the  debasing  fellowship  of  the  clown.  If  it  ever  obtrudes 
itself  as  a  disharmony,  are  we  inclined  to  laugh  ;  or  not, 
rather,  to  indulge  a  contrary  emotion  ? — Cervantes,  stung, 
perchance,  by  the  relish  with  which  his  Reading  Public 
had  received  the  fooleries  of  the  man,  more  to  their  palates 
than  the  generosities  of  the  master,  in  the  sequel  let  his  pen 
run  riot,  lost  the  harmony  and  the  balance,  and  sacrificed 
a  great  idea  to  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  We  know 
that  in  the  present  day  the  Knight  has  fewer  admirers  than 
the  Squire.  Anticipating,  what  did  actually  happen  to 
him — as  afterwards  it  did  to  his  scarce  inferior  follower, 
the  Author  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache — that  some  less  knowing 
hand  would  prevent  him  by  a  spurious  Second  Part ;  and 
judging  that  it  would  be  easier  for  his  competitor  to  outbid 
him  in  the  comicalities,  than  in  the  romance,  of  his  work, 
he  abandoned  his  Knight,  and  has  fairly  set  up  the  Squire 
for  his  Hero.  For  what  else  has  he  unsealed  the  eyes  of 
Sancho  ?  and  instead  of  that  twilight  state  of  semi-insanity 
— the  madness  at  second-hand — the  contagion,  caught 
from  a  stronger  mind  infected — that  war  between  native 
cunning,  and  hereditary  deference,  with  which  he  has 
hitherto  accompanied  his  master — two  for  a  pair  almost — 
does  he  substitute  a  downright  Knave,  with  open  eyes, 
for  his  own  ends  only  following  a  confessed  Madman  ;  and 
offering  at  one  time  to  lay,  if  not  actually  laying,  hands 
upon  him  1  From  the  moment  that  Sancho  loses  his 
reverence,  Don  Quixote  is  become — a  treatable  lunatic. 
Our  artists  handle  him  accordingly. 


THE  WEDDING 

I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  been  better  pleased  than  at 
being  invited  last  week  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of 
a  friend's  daughter.  I  like  to  make  one  at  these  cere- 
monies, which  to  us  old  people  give  back  our  youth  in 
a  manner,  and  restore  our  gayest  season,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  our  own  success,  or  the  regrets,  scarcely  less 
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tender,  of  our  own  youthful  disappointments.  In  thi 
of  a  settlement.     On  these  occas{<>       t      m  sure  to  Le  In 
good  humour  for  a  week  or  two  aft<  njoy  a  reflected 

honeymoon.  Being  without  a  family,  I  am  flattered 
with  these  temporary  adoptions  into  a  friend's  family ; 
I  feel  a  sort  of  cousinhood,  or  uncleshlp.  for  the  season ; 
I  am  Inducted  Into  degrees  of  afllnity  ;  and.  In  the  partici- 
pated socialities  of  the  little  community,  I  lay  down  for 
a   brief   while   my   solitary    I  hip.     I    carry   thb 

humour  so  far,  that  I  take  It  x.  to  be  left  out,  even 

when  a  f  s  going  on  in  the  house  of  a  dear  friend. 

Duttoni^  t. 

The  onion  iUrif  had  been  long  settled,  but  Its  cddttraUm 
had  been  hitherto  deferred,  to  an  almost  unreaaonaMe 
state  of  suspense  In  the  lovers,  by  some  Invincible  pre- 
judices whicli  "■ "  •"'t!e*s  father  had  unhappily  contracted 
tii'on  the  su!  the  too  eariy  marriages  of  females, 

lie  has  been  itiiunti^  any  time  these  Ave  years — for  to 
that  lrn$!th  the  cmirt'-hin  iind  )^i^*^n  protracted — upon  the 
pr..)  till  the  lady  siKNild 

ti  i\  year.    We  nil  began 

to  Ik-  (f!  t.  which  as  yet  had  al<  tone  of 

i'       r  '  hist  be  lingered  on,  t...  , on  had 

t  out  in  the  experiment.     But 

iMi  iiic  part  of  his  wife,  who  was  by  no 

>  these  over- strained  notions.  Joined  to 

■  lis  on  that  «.r  ••-nds,  wlio. 

'■%  of  the  o!  nan,  eotrid 

yment    of    his 

liters  to  a  con- 

.  at  length  prevailed ;   and  on 

"f  my  old  fri""'*    A'imlral , 

age  of  I  .  was  con* 

■i>  iter  pleasant  luusm  J ,  who 

Icr. 

'iiui  part  of  my  female  readers  esptttt 

it  the  ul>ominable  loss  of  time  occaatoned 

c  Utwn  by  the  preposterous  notions  of  my  old  firiend, 

:■  will  do  wen  to  Consider  the  reloctance  which  a  fond 

parent  n«turally  f  >arting  with  his  «  Is 

unwilUngn^s.  t  *  •  '"o^i  cases  may .^.^  ;tie 

•ii'T.rence  of  point  between  chUd  and 

parent,  whatcMF  ^imrn<rr3  ni  intCTesI  or  prattaMt  WUQf  hn 
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held  out  to  cover  it.  The  hard-heartedness  of  fathers 
is  a  fine  theme  for  romance  writers,  a  sure  and  moving 
topic  ;  but  is  tlicrc  not  something  untender,  to  say  no 
more  of  it,  in  the  hurry  which  a  beloved  child  is  sometimes 
in  to  tear  herself  from  the  paternal  stock,  and  commit 
herself  to  strange  graftings  ?  The  case  is  heightened 
where  the  lady,  as  in  the  present  instance,  happens  to  be 
an  only  child.  I  do  not  understand  these  matters  experi- 
mentally, but  I  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  wounded 
pride  of  a  parent  upon  these  occasions.  It  is  no  new 
observation,  I  believe,  that  a  lover  in  most  cases  has  no 
rival  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  father.  Certainly  there 
is  a  jealousy  in  iinparallel  subjects,  which  is  little  less 
heartrending  than  the  passion  which  we  more  strictly 
christen  by  that  name.  Mothers'  scruples  arc  more  easily 
got  over  ;  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  protection 
transferred  to  a  husband  is  less  a  derogation  and  a  loss 
to  their  authority  than  to  the  paternal.  Mothers,  besides, 
have  a  trembling  foresight,  which  paints  the  inconveniences 
(impossible  to  be  conceived  in  the  same  degree  by  the 
other  parent)  of  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  which  the  refusal 
of  a  tolerable  match  may  entail  upon  their  child.  Mothers' 
instinct  is  a  surer  guide  here  than  the  cold  reasonings  ot 
a  father  on  such  a  topic.  To  this  instinct  may  be  imputed, 
and  by  it  alone  may  be  excused,  the  unbeseeming  artifices, 
by  which  some  wives  push  on  the  matrimonial  projects  of 
their  daughters,  which  the  husband,  however  approving, 
shall  entertain  with  comparative  indifference.  A  little 
shamclessness  on  this  head  is  pardonable.  With  this 
explanation,  forwardness  becomes  a  grace,  and  maternal 
importunity  receives  the  name  of  a  virtue. — But  the  parson 
stays,  while  I  preposterously  assume  his  office ;  I  am 
preaching,  while  the  bride  is  on  the  threshold. 

Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  suppose  that  the 
sage  reflections  which  have  just  escaped  me  have  the 
obliquest  tendency  of  application  to  the  young  lady,  who, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a  change  in  her 
condition,  at  a  mature  and  competent  age,  and  not  without 
the  fullest  approbation  of  all  parties.  I  only  deprecate 
very  liastij  marriages. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  gone 
through  at  an  early  hour,  to  give  time  for  a  little  dejeune 
afterwards,  to  which  a  select  party  of  friends  had  been 
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tnvllrd.     We  were  in  chuixh  a  litUt  k 

Nothing  could  b«  more  Judi.  ctul  than  the 

..  t  ^ .  f   liebrkk-makls — tli  Men 

oil  iwl^  morning.    To  gt^  ^ty  of 

■iUalng  singly.  Ibey  bad  come  tukbilcU  ail  in  green.     I  am 

m  at  describing  female  apparel ;   but  while  the  stood  at 

lie  altar  in  vestments  white  and  candid  as  her  thoughts, 
•1  sacrificial  whiteness,  they  assisted  in  robes  such  as  might 
become  Diana's  nyn^ha — Foresters  indeed — as  sncb  who 
hail  not  yet  come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  off  cold 
\UK'!ut>.  These  young  maids,  not  bring  so  blest  as  to 
have  a  mother  living,  1  am  toUl,  keep  single  for  tbdr 
father's  sake,  and  live  altogether  so  happy  with  their 
rrmalaing  parent,   that  the  hearta  of  their  lovers  are 

ver  broken  with  the  prospect  (so  inauspidoiu  to  their 

lupcs)  of  such  uninterrupted  an  ^ ing  homo-comfort, 

oallant  girls  I  each  a  victim  woi  wi  >  ..i  l|ihigenia  I 

I  do  not  know  what  business  I  have  to  be  present  in 
solemn  places.  I  cannot  divcat  me  of  an  nnieasonahla 
disposition  to  levity  upon  the  most  awful  occasiona.  I 
was  never  cut  out  for  a  public  functionary.  Ceramoogr 
and  1  have  long  shaken  hands;  but  I  could  not  rcalsi 
the  Importunities  of  the  young  lady's  father,  whose  gout 
unhappily  confined  him  at  home,  to  act  as  parent  on  this 
occasuun.  and  §ip«  amag  the  bride.  Something  ludkroua 
-  -rred  to  me  at  this  most  serious  of  all  momenta — a  aeiiaa 
>  unfltaess  to  have  the  disposal,  even  la  tanaghmtioa, 

[  iiie  sweet  young  creature  boide  me.  I  fear  I  was  bo- 
:rayed  to  soma  llghtnrss.  for  the  awful  eye  of  the  parson — 
and  the  rector's  eye  ol  St.  ICIldrMl's  In  the  Poultry  U  no 
trifla  of  a  rebuko— waa  upon  ■•  la  ao  laslant,  souring 
■y  iadpleat  Jest  to  the  trbtful  seraritiea  of  a  foaeraL 

This  was  the  only  misbchavloor  whkh  I  can  plead  to 
i^oa  this  solemn  occasion,  nalass  what  was  objactod 
to  ma  after  tha  otremony.  by  ooa  of  tba  handtoiaa  Mlaa 

T s,  be  aoeooatad  a  soledsm.    Sba  waa  pliaaidl  la 

say  that  sha  bad  aevar  aeca  a  jmllaaiaa  balbra  bm  gtrt 
away  a  bride,  la  black.  Now  bkck  bat  baea  my  ordlmuy 
apparel  so  long— Indeed,  I  take  II  to  ba  tba  proper  coalaaM 
of  an  author— tba  stage  sand  tons  It— that  to  have  appeared 
in  some  lighter  colour  would  have  raised  more  mirth  al 

inv  r\fuiis^<  llisn  thr  nnuin  ilv  fia>I  rrrninl  CCttSUre.      Out 
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I  could  perceive  that  the  bride's  mother,  and  some  elderly 
ladies  present  (God  bless  them  1)  would  have  been  well 
content,  if  I  had  come  in  any  other  colour  than  that.  But 
I  got  over  the  omen  by  a  lucky  apologue,  which  I  re- 
membered out  of  Pilpay,  or  some  Indian  author,  of  all 
the  birds  being  invited  to  the  linnet's  wedding,  at  which, 
when  all  the  rest  came  in  their  gayest  feathers,  the  raven 
alone  apologised  for  his  cloak  because  "  he  had  no  other." 
This  tolerably  reconciled  the  ciders.  But  with  the  young 
people  all  was  merriment,  and  shaking  of  hands,  and  con- 
gratulations, and  kissing  away  the  bride's  tears,  and  kissing 
from  her  in  return,  till  a  young  lady,  who  assumed  some 
experience  in  these  matters,  having  worn  the  nuptial 
bands  some  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  her  friend, 
rescued  her,  archly  observing,  with  half  an  eye  upon  the 
bridegroom,  that  at  this  rate  she  would  have  "  none  left." 
My  friend  the  Admiral  was  in  fine  wig  and  buckle  on 
this  occasion — a  striking  contrast  to  his  usual  neglect 
of  personal  appearance.  He  did  not  once  shove  up  his 
borrowed  locks  (his  custom  ever  at  his  morning  studies) 
to  betray  the  few  gray  stragglers  of  his  own  beneath  them. 
He  wore  an  aspect  of  thoughtful  satisfaction.  I  trembled 
for  the  hour,  which  at  length  approached,  when  after  a 
protracted  breakfast  of  three  hours — if  stores  of  cold  fowls, 
tongues,  hams,  botargoes,  dried  fruits,  wines,  cordials,  etc., 
can  deserve  so  meagre  an  appellation — the  coach  was 
announced,  which  was  come  to  carry  off  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  for  a  season,  as  custom  has  sensibly  ordained, 
into  the  country  ;  upon  which  design,  wishing  them  a 
felicitous  journey,  let  us  return  to  the  assembled  guests. 

As  whom  a  woll-gracod  actor  leaves  the  stage. 

The  eyes  of  men 

Are  itHy  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 

so  idly  did  we  bend  our  eyes  upon  one  another,  when  the 
chief  performers  in  the  morning's  pageant  had  vanished. 
None  told  his  tale.  None  sipped  her  glass.  The  poor 
Admiral  made  an  effort — it  was  not  much.  I  had  antici- 
pated so  far.  Even  the  infinity  of  full  satisfaction,  that 
had  betrayed  itself  through  the  prim  looks  and  quiet 
deportment  of  his  lady,  began  to  wane  into  some  tiling 
of  misgiving.  No  one  knew  whether  to  take  their  leave 
or  stay.     We  seemed  assembled  upon  a  silly  occasion.     In 
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this  eriste,  betwixt  tarryUig  mmI  4ttpmrim- 
Jitttiw  to  a  foolish  talent  of  mtrntt  Wh 
Ilk*  to  teve  broaght  me  Into  ^iigiiii  i: 
tbe  day ;   I  mean  a  power,  la  any  emergrncy.  o(  thinking 
and  giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  nonsense.     Is 
this  awkward  dilemma  I  found  It  soverelfn.     I  rattled 
ofl   some   of   my   most  excellent   absurdities.    AH   were 
N^tliing  to  be  relieved,  at  any  expense  of  reason,  from  the 
piesiura  oC  the  tetolcrable  vactium  which  had  mccceded 
to  tbe  momlag  bostle.    By  this  means  I  was  fortunate 
fai  keeping  together  tbe  better  part  of  the  company  to  a 
late  boor ;  and  a  rubber  of  wblst  (tbe  Admiral's  lavourite 
game)  with  some  rare  strokes  of  chance  as  well  as  skill. 
which  came  opportunely  or  *'"  ''de — lengthened  out  till 
midnight— dismissed  tbe  ol  man  at  last  to  his  bed 

\>ith  comparatively  easy  iptriis. 

I  have  been  at  my  old  friend's  variooa  times  since. 

I  <!<>  n  >!  know  a  vlslUng  place  where  every  gnest  Is  so 

;<:{•>!>    at  bis  ease;    nowhere,  where  harmony  to  so 

tmngriy  tbe  result  of  confusion.     Everybody  Is  at  cross 

'•urposes,  yet  the  eflect  U  so  mudi  better  than  uniformity. 

Cotitradictory  orders;   servants  pulling  one  way  ;   master 

ami  mistress  driving  some  other,  yet  both  diverse  ;  visitors 

httdtfled  op  fai  comers ;    chairs  unsymmetrised ;    candles 

rtlipssed  by  chance ;  meato  at  odd  hours,  tea  and  supper 

at  aacie,  or  tbe  latter  preceding  tbe  former ;  tbe  host  and 

'  ha  (Mat  eaaferviag,  yet  eadi  opoa  a  different  topic*  eacb 

'iodsraUmdlBg  bifn^Hfi  tttbw  trying  to  understand  ac 

hear  tbe  other ;  draughts  and  politics,  chess  and  poUtical 

economy,  cards  and  conversation  on  nautical  matters, 

gotaig  MB  at  once,  without  the  liope.  or  Indeed  the  wish. 

of  distlngiiishini  them,  make  it  altogether  tbe  moU  pr' 

ncief^to  diseert  ymi  shall  meet  with.    Yet  somabu 

Id  hoose  to  not  quite  what  it  shoold  ha.    The  Admiral 

in  alloys  his  pipe,  but  be  has  m  Mln  Emily  to  flU  It 

•r  him.    Tbe  iMtrmneat  ttmdti  wktm  H  ttaad,  hat  she 

>  gone,  whose  delieaU  touch  eaald  siwafhii  far  a  short 

minute  appease  the  wanrlng  elements.    He  has  learnt,  as 

JbUrvel  expresses  it,  !•  *«  make  his  destiny  bto  clioice."   He 

bean  bravely  up,  but  he  dees  not  oome  ont  wMh  hto  flaahca 

of  wOd  wit  so  thick  as  formerly.     Hto 

escape  him.     Hb  wife,  too.  kwks  as  If 

ymmger  body  to  loold  and  set  to  rights.    We  tH  mlm  % 
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junior  presence.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  young  maiden 
I'rcsliens  up,  and  keeps  green,  the  paternal  roof.  Old  and 
young  seem  to  have  an  interest  in  her,  so  long  as  she  is 
not  absolutely  disposed  of.  The  youlhfulness  of  the  house 
is  flown.     Emily  is  married. 


REJOICINGS   UPON   THE   NEW   YEAR'S 
COMING   OF   AGE 

The  Old  Year  being  dead,  and  the  New  Year  coming  of 
age,  which  he  does,  by  Calendar  Law,  as  soon  as  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  body,  nothing  would 
serve  the  young  spark  but  he  must  give  a  dinner  upon 
the  occasion,  to  which  all  the  Days  in  the  year  were  in- 
vited. The  Festivals,  whom  he  deputed  as  his  stewards, 
were  mightily  taken  with  the  notion.  They  had  been 
engaged  time  out  of  mind,  they  said,  in  providing  mirth 
and  good  cheer  for  mortals  below  ;  and  it  was  time  they 
should  have  a  taste  of  their  own  bounty.  It  was  stiflly 
debated  among  them  whether  the  Fasts  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Some  said  the  appearance  of  such  lean,  starved 
guests,  with  their  mortified  faces,  would  pervert  the  ends 
of  the  meeting.  But  the  objection  was  overruled  by 
Christmas  Day,  who  had  a  design  upon  Ash  Wednesday 
(as  you  shall  hear),  and  a  mighty  desire  to  see  how  the 
old  Domine  would  behave  himself  in  his  cups.  Only  the 
Vigils  were  requested  to  come  with  their  lanterns,  to  light 
tlie  gentlefolks  home  at  night. 

All  the  Days  came  to  their  day.  Covers  were  provided 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  guests  at  the  principal 
table  ;  with  an  occasional  knife  and  fork  at  the  side-board 
for  the  Twenty-Ninth  of  February. 

I  should  have  told  you  that  cards  of  invitation  had 
been  issued.  The  carriers  were  the  Hours ;  twelve  little, 
merry,  whirligig  foot-pages,  as  you  should  desire  to  see, 
that  went  all  round,  and  found  out  the  persons  invited 
well  enough,  with  the  exception  of  Easter  Day,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  a  few  such  Moveables,  who  had  lately  shifted 
their  quarters. 

Well,  they  all  met  at  last — foul  Days,  fine  Days,  all 
sorts  of  Days,  and  a  rare  din  they  made  of  it.     There  was 


>  i:ar*s  coming  i 

nothing  but,  IIM\  ?  fHlow  Day^  well  met — brother  Dm}  - 
iM«r  Dm§    oi  Dny  kept  a  little  on  the 

9romj.<i  cntno.  ,.<rnful.      Yet  some  said  T<. 

(  it.  for  the  enme  in  a  tiffany  s 

■nti  gold,  iiHc  a  queen  OQ  a  froct-eake,  all  roTsI,  guttmng, 
and  B^ktmont,  The  rest  came,  tome  la  gracB,  tone  la 
wMto  bot  old  l.ad  and  M$  familg  were  not  yet  out  «l 
iiiiliirtit  Rainy  Dag$  eame  in,  dripping ;  aad  wmiMwy 
Daft  helped  them  t»  dmafe  their  etocJrtnge.  WttUng 
Dan  was  there  In  hie  marriage  finery,  a  little  the  worm  tor 
wear.  Pag  Dof  eame  late,  as  he  always  does;  and 
Do6fmdag  sent  word — he  might  be  expected. 

April  Feel  (as  my  young  lord's  Jester)  took  opon  himself 
to  marshal  the  guests,  and  wild  work  he  made  with  it. 
It  wowld  hinre  poeed  old  Erra  Pater  to  h«^  femid  out 
aaj  fNea  DOf  In  the  year  to  erect  •  sdieaM  apon — good 
Depi,  bnd  Doga^  were  an  shollled  together,  to  the  co«- 
fonndlng  of  al  sober  hoioeeopy. 

He  had  etndc  the  Tipentp-Fini  of  June  next  to  the 
"nfodf^Steond  of  Dfcembett  and  the  former  looked  like 
a  Maypole  siding  a  marrow-bone.  Ash  Wtdnemlag  got 
wedged  In  (as  was  concerted)  betwixt  CteisCmos  and 
Lord  Mafor^o  Doffo,  Lord!  how  ho  laid  aboot  hlmt 
Nothing  bat  barocw  «f  beef  and  tarkeyt  woold  go  down 
with  him — to  the  great  paariag  and  detilaniMl  of  hb 
sackcloth  bib  and  tucker.  And  still  Gkrlrtnoe  Dag 
at  his  elbow,  plyta«  Mm  wHh  the  wamaO-bowl,  tm  ho 
roared,  and  blecopp'd,  and  protested  there  was  no  faith 
bi  dried  Ung.  bat  commended  it  to  the  devfl  lor  a  eoor, 
windy,  acrimonlons,  eenaorloas,  hy-po-crit-erit-crttlcal 
iiess,  and  no  dish  tor  a  gentlemaa.  Then  he  dipt  his  8st 
•nto  the  middto  of  the  ^aat  caetard  that  stood  before 
his  U ft- hand  mfgOiear,  and  danbod  hie  hongry  beard 
att  over  with.  It,  UB  yoa  woold  horo  lakn  hfan  for  the 
Laal  Dag  In  Dtsccmler,  It  i 

At  another  part  of  the  ti^lo. 
the  Setond  of  Stfdtaikrr  to  eeam  ooek  broth,— whldi 
courtesy  the  hitter  returned  with  the  ddleato  tUgh  of  a 
hen  pheasant— so  that  there  was  no  lore  laet  ler  thai 
matter.  The  LaM  e/  Lent  was  T""g^'g  vpoa  J>rBas 
lldr's  pancakes ;  wbkh  Afrtt  Fmi  pemHk»  toM  hka 
that  ho  did  wen.  iM>  pOMikea  ware  prtpv  to  a  §md  frg- 
dag. 
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In  another  part,  a  hubbub  arose  about  the  Thirtieth 
of  January,  who,  it  seems,  being  a  sour,  puritanic  character, 
that  thought  nobody's  meat  good  or  sanctified  enough 
for  him,  had  smuggled  into  the  room  a  calf's  head,  which 
he  had  cooked  at  home  for  that  purpose,  thinking  to  feast 
thereon  incontinently  ;  but  as  it  lay  in  the  dish,  March 
Many  weathers,  who  is  a  very  fine  lady,  and  subject  to  the 
meagrims,  screamed  out  there  was  a  "  human  head  in  the 
platter,"  and  raved  about  Herodias*  daughter  to  that 
degree,  that  the  obnoxious  viand  was  obliged  to  be  re- 
moved ;  nor  did  she  recover  her  stomach  till  she  had  gulped 
down  a  Restorative,  confected  of  Oak  Apple,  which  the 
merry  Twenty-Ninth  of  May  always  carries  about  with  him 
for  that  purpose. 

The  King's  health  ^  being  called  for  after  this,  a  notable 
dispute  arose  between  the  Twelfth  of  August  (a  zealous 
old  Whig  gentlewoman)  and  the  Twenty- Third  of  April 
(a  new-fangled  lady  of  the  Tory  stamp),  as  to  which  of 
them  should  have  the  honour  to  propose  it.  August  grew 
hot  upon  the  matter,  aflirming  time  out  of  mind  the 
prescriptive  right  to  have  lain  with  her,  till  her  rival  had 
basely  supplanted  her ;  whom  she  represented  as  little 
better  than  a  kept  mistress,  who  went  about  in  fine  clothes, 
while  she  (the  legitimate  Birthday)  had  scarcely  a  rag,  etc. 

April  Fool,  being  made  mediator,  confirmed  the  right, 
in  the  strongest  form  of  v/ords,  to  the  appellant,  but 
decided  for  peace'  sake,  that  the  exercise  of  it  should 
remain  with  the  present  possessor.  At  the  same  time, 
he  slyly  rounded  the  first  lady  in  the  ear,  that  an  action 
might  lie  against  the  Crown  for  bi-geny. 

It  beginning  to  grow  a  little  duskish,  Candlemas  lustily 
bawled  out  for  lights,  which  was  opposed  by  all  the  Days, 
who  protested  against  burning  daylight.  Then  fair  water 
was  handed  round  in  silver  ewers,  and  the  same  lady  was 
observed  to  take  an  unusual  time  in  Washing  herself.  , 

May  Day,  with  that  sweetness  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  ^ 
in  a  neat  speech  proposing  the  health  of  the  founder, 
crowned  her  goblet  (and  by  her  example  the  rest  of  the 
company)  with  garlands.  This  being  done,  the  lordly 
New  Year,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  in  a  cordial 
but  somewhat  lofty  tone,  returned  thanks.  He  felt  proud 
on  an  occasion  of  meeting  so  many  of  his  worthy  father's 
*  King  George  IV. 
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late  tenants,  promterd  to  iMpTW^W  -  and  at  tlM 

■ania  lime  to  abate  (if  anything  mriu  fuuuU  uufeaaoaabia) 
tai  tlwlr  rents. 

At  the  mention  of  this  the  four  Quarts  Dagt  Involun* 

fnriiv   i'>f)|(ed  at    each  olher,    and    imUed ;    April    Foot 

to  an  old  tune  of  **  New  Brooms  "  ;  and  a  sariy 

I  at  the  farther  en<l  of  the  table  (who  was  cU>- 

(    . .      '  tn  be  no  othrr  than  the  Fifth  of  Nooemker)  mottared 

!>e  heard  by  the  whole  compaay, 
'-  '  ^hen  the  old  one  to  sooa,  Im 

is  a  foul  that  looks  for  a  brttrr.*  Which  mdeneH  off  his, 
the  i:uests  resenting,  unanimously  voted  hto  expulsioa ; 
and  the  malcontent  was  thrust  out  neck  aad  heels  into  the 
cellar,  as  the  properest  place  for  such  a  boatefeu  and  flra* 
brand  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be. 

Order  being  restored — th«  jrmrag  lord  (who,  to  Mty 
truth,  had  heen  a  Uitte  rvflad,  aiid  p«t  badda  hto  oratocy) 
in  as  few  and  yet  aa  obUglag  words  aa  poattt»la,  Miiiiiiil 
them  of  entire  weieome ;  and,  with  a  graaeftd  tm.  ftwgffT^ 
out  poor  Tmenlf-Sinlh  of  Feknurf,  that  had  sate  all  thto 
while  numdiaiice  at  the  lida-bMrd,  b««ged  to  couple 
his  health  with  that  of  tha  food  eompany  before  htm — 
which  ha  drank  accordingly :  obserrtng  that  ha  had  not 
sees  Ua  hooot  face  any  time  these  foiv  yean—wlth  a 
number  of  andrarlm  eipriMloui  bcildaa.  At  tha  itma 
time  remofviflg  tha  iotitary  Dti^  tnm  tha  foiloni  aaat 
which  had  haaa  aarffMd  Mm.  ha  tfrtlMid  him  at  hie  «wb 

tha  Gntk  GUMdH  and 


Ash  Wedneml^  bateg  now  caBad  upon  fbr  a  aang.  with 
his  eyes  fast  Uiick  hi  hia  head,  aad  aa  wall  aa  tha  Caaary 
he  had  swallowed  woaM  ghra  him  laairc.  struck  op  a  Carol, 
wtiid)  chrUImn  Da§  had  taaght  hhn  for  the  nooea;  and 
was  foUowed  by  tha  kittar. who  gava  ••  Mlicraa**  teOaa 
styla,  hittfaig  00  tba  m«Bpli«  aolat  and  iti^haaad  drawl 
of  OU  MmUMaUm  with  laiHto  hmaov.  April  Faaf 
swoca  they  had  inrrliaBgiil  caadMloM;  bat  Cead  Fridt^ 
waa  abasrrad  to  loak  aatfiuly  gravt ;  aad  Sunday  bald 
bar  ten  baCara  her  laca  thai  aba  ndgbt  act  ba  teoa  to 


Simm-Tidf,  Lord  Ma§ot^§  Day,  aad  April  F0OL  acxi 
Hiwdhia   - 


Whiih  is  the  peopwasl  d^  to  driak  t 
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in    which    all    the     Days    chiming    in,    made    a    merry 
burden. 

They  next  fell  to  quibbles  and  conundrums.  The 
question  being  proposed,  who  had  the  greatest  number 
of  followers — the  Quarter  Days  said,  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  that ;  for  they  had  all  the  creditors  in  the 
world  dogging  their  heels.  But  April  Fool  gave  it  in 
favour  of  the  Forty  Days  before  Easter ;  because  the 
debtors  in  all  cases  outnumbered  the  creditors,  and  they 
kept  Lent  all  the  year. 

AH  this  while  Valentine's  Day  kept  courting  pretty 
May,  who  sate  next  him,  slipping  amorous  billets-doux 
under  the  table,  till  the  Dog  Days  (who  are  naturally 
of  a  warm  constitution)  began  to  be  jealous,  and  to  bark 
and  rage  exceedingly.  April  Fool,  who  likes  a  bit  of  sport 
above  measure,  and  had  some  pretensions  to  the  lady 
besides,  as  being  but  a  cousin  once  removed, — clapped 
and  halloo'd  them  on  ;  and  as  fast  as  their  indignation 
cooled,  those  mad  wags,  the  Ember  Days,  were  at  it  with 
their  bellows,  to  blow  it  into  a  flame  ;  and  all  was  in  a 
ferment,  till  old  Madam  Septuagesima  (who  boasts  herself 
the  Mother  of  the  Days)  wisely  diverted  the  conversation 
with  a  tedious  tale  of  the  lovers  which  she  could  reckon 
when  she  was  young,  and  of  one  Master  Rogation  Day  in 
particular,  who  was  for  ever  putting  the  question  to  her ; 
but  she  kept  him  at  a  distance,  as  the  chronicle  would 
tell — by  which  I  apprehend  she  meant  the  Almanack. 
Then  she  rambled  on  to  the  Days  that  were  gone,  the  good 
old  Days,  and  so  to  the  Days  before  the  Flood — which  plainly 
showed  her  old  head  to  be  little  better  than  crazed  and 
doited. 

Day  being  ended,  the  Days  called  for  their  cloaks  and 
greatcoats,  and  took  their  leave.  Lord  Mayor's  Day  went 
oil  in  a  Mist,  as  usual ;  Shortest  Day  in  a  deep  black  Fog, 
that  wrapt  the  little  gentleman  all  round  like  a  hedge-hog. 
Two  Vigils — so  watchmen  are  called  in  heaven — saw 
Christmas  Day  safe  home — they  had  been  used  to  the 
business  before.  Another  Vigil — a  stout,  sturdy  patrole, 
called  the  Eve  of  St.  Christopher — seeing  Ash  Wednesday 
in  a  condition  little  better  than  he  should  be — e'en  whipt 
him  over  his  shoulders,  pick-a-back  fashion,  and  Old 
Mortification  went  floating  home  singing — 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 


THE   NKW    Yir.M'xS   COMING    O!'   AGE        SK 

mmI  a  numi  "^n  drank 

a  ml  sobrr  :   i  Avcs  or  i'eni  u  may 

brllrve  me)  ^  lirm.    Longai  ^-.„  ^-i  ^il  west- 

ward In  be:i  (I  and  gold — Ibo  iMt,  soaM  In 

one  fashion,  »omc  in  unuihcr ;  but  \aientine  and  pretty 
Maf  took  tkalr  departure  together  in  one  of  the  prettiest 
lOvety  twilights  a  Lover's  Day  could  wish  to  set  in. 


OLD   CHINA 

I  HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china.     When 
I  go  to  V  reat  bouse,  I  inquire  for  the  china-closet, 

and  nrv  le  pictwo-gallery.     I  cannot  defend  the 

order  of  prvKicnce.  but  by  saying  that  we  have  all  some 
taste  or  nthrr.  nf  too  ancient  a  date  to  admit  of  our  remem- 
bering <'  tliat  it  was  an  acquired  one.     I  can  call 
to  mimi  1...  ....:  play,  and  the  first  exhibition,  that  I  was 

taken  to ;  bat  I  am  not  eonschros  of  a  tfane  wkea  china 
Jars  and  saucers  were  Introdvced  into  my  imagiMitioQ. 

I  had  no  rrpuananea  ttaea — why  should  I  now  havaT 
— to    those  lawleat,    azare-tiDCtared    jrotaaqacis, 

that,  under  .  jn  of  man  and  womra,  Hoat  about, 

■nctwwacribed  by  any  dement,  in  that  world  bctfoio 
paimactlvo"  a  china  tea-cop. 

I  like  to  SCO  my  old  friends — whom  distanea  cannot 
diminish — figuring  up  in  the  air  (so  tbty  appear  to  our 
optics),  yet  on  frrro  firma  ttiU — for  so  we  must  in  conrtaqr 
Interpret  that  speck  of  deeper  blue,  which  tbo  decoiona 
artist,  to  prtvant  alwwdHy,  bad  made  to  spring  op  bancntb 
tbeir  wmftttf 

I  totre  tbe  men  wltb  women's  faeea,  and  tbo  women, 
if  ponible.  wlOi  am  moio  womanteb  wptiiriBM 

Here  b  a  yimng  and  oonrtly  Mairtaftn.  homtlng  tan  to 
a  lady  from  a  salver— two  mika  oC.  8co  bow  diatnnco 
saeois  to  set  off  respect  t  And  bera  tba  lama  lady,  or 
another— for  likeness  is  Identity  on  tea  cnpa  to  steppinf 
bilo  a  Uttle  fairy  boat,  moored  on  tbo  bitbar  Mo  of  tbto 
calm  garden  rhrer,  wtib  a  dainty  minring  Ibol,  wbkb  In  a 
right  angle  oC  InrMwiei  (as  an^es  go  tai  onr  worid)  mnrt 
InfaHbly  mnd  bctr  m  ino  mloet  of  n  flowery  mcnn~~4  tartang 
off  on  the  other  side  of  tbo  hbm  tlnmge  stream  I 


■-i 
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Farther  on — if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of  their 
world — see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  dancing  tlie  hays. 

Here — a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  coextensive — 
so  objects  sliow,  seen  through  the  lucid  atmosphere  of 
fine  Catliay. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over 
our  Hyson  (which  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  drink 
unmixed  still  of  an  afternoon),  some  of  these  speciosa 
miracula  upon  a  set  of  extraordinary  old  blue  china  (a 
recent  purchase)  which  we  were  now  for  the  first  time 
using ;  and  could  not  help  remarking,  how  favourable 
circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we  could 
afiord  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with  trifles  of  this 
sort — when  a  passing  sentiment  seemed  to  overshade  the 
brows  of  my  companion.  I  am  quick  at  detecting  these 
summer  clouds  in  Bridget. 
^  "  I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,"  she  said, 
"  when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  want  to  be  poor  ;  but  there  was  a  middle  state  " — so 
she  was  pleased  to  ramble  on, — "  in  which  I  am  sure  we 
were  a  great  deal  happier.  A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase, 
now  that  you  have  money  enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly 
it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  When  we  coveted  a  cheap 
luxury  (and,  O  I  how  much  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  consent 
in  those  times  1) — we  were  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or 
tliree  days  before,  and  to  w'eigh  the  for  and  against,  and 
think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what  saving  we 
could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an  equivalent.  A  thing 
was  worth  buying  then,  when  we  felt  the  money  that  we 
paid  for  it. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit,  which  you  made 
to  hang  upon  you,  till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon 
you,  it  grew  so  threadbare — and  all  because  of  that  folio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late  at 
night  from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden  ?  Do  you  remember 
how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  determination 
till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you 
set  off  from  Islington,  fearing  you  should  be  too  late — 
and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  some  grumbling  opened 
his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he  was  setting 
bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures — 
and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were  twice  as 
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when  jroo  presented  It  U  bm — and 
wIms  «•  w«r«  esptoriog  Um  fKwfectaMt  •!  It  («o/r 
you  called  It) — and  while  I  was  repafarfaif  soma  ol   :.. 
looss  laaif>i  with  paste,  which   your  Impatience  would 
■ot  soller  to  be  left  till  day-break — was  there  no  pirn  -  -- 
to  being  a  poor  mant  or  can  those  neat  l»laclc  i! 
whkh  yon  wear  ndw,  and  are  so  r  < 
since  we  have  beeome  ridi  and  Am 
hiMirt  vanity  with  whldi  yvt  Haanled  R  attout  in  that 
overworn  salt — your  old  eorbaao — tor  four  or  five 
longer  than  jfna  siioold  have  done,  to  pacify  your 
science  for  the  mighty  »um  of  flfteoi— or  sixteen  shiUiiiCi 
was  It  T— a  great  affair  we  thou^t  It  then— whidi  ymi 
had  lavished  oo  the  old  toiio.    Now  yoa  can  aObrd  to  hoy 
tmf  book  that  pleiifi  jom^  hot  I  do  not  see  that  yoa  aver 
briag  MO  heoM  any  alee  old  pnrchases  now. 

**  WhsA  yoa  canM  ho«a  with  twenty  apologica  for 
hiying  oot  a  less  nnmbcr  of  ihMllngi  opoa  that  print  after 
Uonardo,  which  we  christened  the  *  Lady  BUach' ;  when 
yoa  -looiced  at  the  purchase,  and  thought  of  the  money — 
and  tlMO^t  of  the  money,  and  looked  again  at  the  picture 
— was  there  no  picasore  In  being  a  poor  man  ?  Now.  you 
have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  walk  Into  Colnaghi's,  and  buy 
a  wililwwes  eC  LtoMffdos.    Yet  do  yoa  T 

"  Then,  do  yoa  rfmiwihwc  ear  pleasant  wallcs  to  Rnfftid, 
and  Potter's  Uar,  and  Waltham,  wImo  we  had  a  holyday- 
hatydiqre  Mid  nH  oUmt  fnn  are  gone  now  weareifch — nod 
the  mile  hand-hatkat  fai  whkh  I  need  to  depodt  oar  day's 
tare  of  savoury  cold  lamb  and  aalad~aod  how  yoa  woald 
pry  aliout  at  noootido  for  aooM  deoent  bouse,  where  we 
might  go  in  and  prodoea  our  storo-~only  paying  for  iIm 
ale  that  yoa  auHt  caH  for— and  spccolala  opon  the  looks 
ot  the  landMy.  «m1  whether  she  wai  MMly  to  allow  as 
a  tablertoth  and  wlih  far  sack  aMlher  hooest  beeteas  as 
liaak  Wallaa  has  Jsicrihsd  oMoy  n  one  on  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Lea,  wiMa  ha  want  ■  Ushli^  and  teaMllaMs 
they  would  prove  obliging  enoogh,  and  tometlnwi  tksgr 
wmddlook  ffodgtagly  opoo  at— bat  wo  kad  ckaerfM  tooks 
stUI  for  one  aaelkir,  and  woald  aat  oor  plain  toodi 
ftcarcrly  gnidging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall  t 
we  go  out  a  day's  plsasartog,  which  la 
we  ride  part  of  tlia  way,  and  go  into  n  Ine  innw  aad 
the  best  ot  dbiarrs,  aavw  dekalk«  I 
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after  all,  never  has  half  the  relish  of  those  chance  country 
snaps,  when  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage, 
and  a  precarious  welcome. 

"  You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now  but 
in  the  pit.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we  used  to  sit, 
when  we  saw  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  Surrender  of 
Calais,  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland*  in  the  Children  in 
the  Wood — when  we  squeezed  out  our  shillings  apiece  to  sit 
three  or  four  times  in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery — 
where  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
brought  me — and  more  strongly  I  felt  obligation  to  you 
for  having  brought  me — and  the  pleasure  was  the  better 
for  a  little  shame — and  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  what 
cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house,  or  what  mattered  it 
where  we  were  sitting,  when  our  thoughts  were  with 
Rosalind  in  Arden,  or  with  Viola  at  the  Court  of  Illyria  ? 
You  used  to  say  that  the  Gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all 
for  enjoying  a  play  socially — that  the  relish  of  such  ex- 
hibitions must  be  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of 
going — that  the  company  we  met  there,  not  being  in 
general  readers  of  plays,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  more, 
and  did  attend,  to  what  was  going  on,  on  the  stage — ■ 
because  a  word  lost  would  have  been  a  chasm,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such  reflections  we 
consoled  our  pride  then — and  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  as  a 
woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  attention  and  accommo- 
dation than  I  have  done  since  in  more  expensive  situations 
in  the  house  ?  The  getting  in,  indeed,  and  the  crowding 
up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad  enough — but 
there  was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  woman  recognised  to 
quite  as  great  an  extent  as  we  ever  found  in  the  other 
passages — and  how  a  little  difTiculty  overcome  heightened 
the  snug  seat  and  the  play,  afterwards  1  Now  we  can  only 
pay  our  money  and  walk  in.  You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in 
the  galleries  now.  I  am  sure  we  saw,  and  heard  too,  well 
enough  then — but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is  gone  with  our! 
poverty. 

"  There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before  they  i 
became  quite  common— in    the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  j 
they  were  yet  dear — to  have  them  for  a  nice  supper,  a 
treat.     What  treat  can  we  have  now  ?     If  we  were  to  treat 
ourselves  now— that  is,  to  have  dainties  a  little  above  our 
means,  it  would  be  selfish  and  wicked.     It  is  the  very  little 
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more  that  we  ellow  ounelvet  beyond  what  the  actual 
poor  can  get  at.  that  makes  what  I  eaD  a  treat— when  two 
people,  living  together  at  we  have  done,  now  and  then 
Indulge  thrmselves  in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like ; 
while  each  apologises,  and  it  willing  to  take  both  halves 
of  the  blame  to  hlf  itogla  share.  I  tee  no  harm  In  paopla 
making  much  of  themselves,  in  that  tense  of  the  word.  It 
may  give  thrm  a  hint  how  to  make  much  of  others.  But 
now — ^what  I  mean  by  the  word — we  never  do  make  much 
of  oonelvet.  None  but  the  poor  can  do  it.  I  do  not  mean 
the  Tcrlast  poor  of  all.  but  persont  as  we  were.  Just  above 
poverty. 

'*  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.  that  it  Is  mighty 
pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all  meet, — and 
much  ado  we  used  to  have  every  Thirty-first  Night  of 
December  to  account  for  our  exceedlngs — aumy  a  loaf 
face  did  you  make  over  your  puiried  aeeoaita,  and  to 
contriving  to  make  It  out  how  we  had  spent  so  mndK— « 
that  we  had  not  spent  so  much— or  that  It  was  Impoaribk 
we  should  spend  "\  next  year — and  still  we  found 

ouf  iltn.l.r  c.»i)i'  (sing — but  then, — betwixt  wayt, 

:ni&es  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
;......  ...  vv........i.^  '•"*.  and  doing  without  that  for 

the  future — and  i  '  youth  brings,  and  laoghlag 

spirits  (In  which  you  wrrc  never  poor  till  now),  we  pockotod 
op  ov  laas,  and  in  condttsioii.  with  '  lusty  brimmart ' 
(as  yoq  md  !•  quote  it  out  of  hrarty  tlmmfui  Jfh^ 
as  yoa  ciBad  hlm>.  wei^jiscd  t  <  ^^rlco1ae 
gMst.'      Noiw  Wr  end  of 

tha  old  year— no    „  , .w  year 

dotag  better  for  us." 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  q>eedi  on  most  occasioas, 
that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vaia,  I  am  carefol  how 
I  Interrupt  it.  I  could  not  halp,  howavcr*  «BBfaif  at  Iba 
phantom  of  wealth  which  her  dear  hnaginafloa  had  eoalovd 

up  out  of  a  dear  Ibcoom  of  poor hmidrsd  ponds  • 

year.  "  It  Is  trva  wa  ware  happier  whaa  wa  were  poorsr, 
but  wa  were  also  ynwpr,  My  aaashn.  I  am  afhdd  wa  Mast 
put  up  with  tha  SKcasi,  far  It  ws  wars  to  thaka  the  sofwrHax 
into  tha  ssa,  wa  should  Dot  mvch  aaeod  oursshraa.  That 
we  had  OMch  to  straggle  ^"^  -*-  we  grew  op  together,  we 
have  reaaaa  to  be  roott  i.     It  ttreagthsaad  and 

knit  our  waapatl  doacr.    \>  c  could  never  hava  baaa  what 
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we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always  had  the 
sufficiency  which  you  now  complain  of.  The  resisting 
power — those  natural  dilations  of  the  youthful  spirit, 
which  circumstances  cannot  straiten — with  us  are  long 
since  passed  away.  Competence  to  age  is  supplementary 
youth,  a  sorry  supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that 
is  to  be  had.  We  must  ride  where  we  formerly  walked  : 
live  better  and  lie  softer — and  shall  be  wise  to  do  so — 
than  we  had  means  to  do  in  those  good  old  days  you  speak 
of.  Yet  could  those  days  return — could  you  and  I  once 
more  walk  our  thirty  miles  a  day — could  Bannister  and 
Mrs.  Bland  again  be  young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to 
see  them — could  the  good  old  one-shilling  gallery  days 
return — they  are  dreams,  my  cousin,  now — but  could  you 
and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of  this  quiet  argument,  by 
our  well-carpeted  fireside,  sitting  on  this  luxurious  sofa — 
be  once  more  struggling  up  those  inconvenient  staircases, 
pushed  about  and  squeezed,  and  elbowed  by  the  poorest 
rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers — could  I  once  more  hear 
those  anxious  shrieks  of  yours — and  the  delicious  Thank 
God,  we  are  safe,  which  always  followed  when  the  topmost 
stair,  conquered,  let  in  the  first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful 
theatre  down  beneath  us — I  know  not  the  fathom  line 
that  ever  touched  a  descent  so  deep  as  I  would  be  willing 
to  bury  more  wealth  in  than  Croesus  had,  or  the  great  Jew 

R is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase  it.     And  now  do 

just  look   at  that  merry  little  Chinese  waiter  holding  an 
imibrella,  big  enough  for  a  bed-tester,  over  the  head  of 
that  pretty  insipid  half  Madonna-ish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that 
Vvery  blue  summer-house." 


THE   CHILD   ANGEL 

A    DREAM 

I  CHANCED  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fantastical  thing  of 
a  dream  the  other  night,  that  you  shall  hear  of.  I  had 
been  reading  the  Loves  of  the  Angels,  and  went  to  bed  with 
my  head  full  of  speculations,  suggested  by  that  extra- 
ordinary legend.  It  had  given  birth  to  innumerable  con- 
jectures ;   and  I  remember  the  last  waking  thought,  which 
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I  i;:i^  ^ion  to  on  my  piUow,  was  a  sort  of  wonder, 

"  vifi  -nmr  of  It." 

I  \%.is  >rtcd,  bow  or  whither  I  could 

srarvrly  n. .  _i  :o  some  celestial  region.     It  was 

•jt  the  real  heavens  neither — not  the  downright  Bible 
i ''nven — but  a  kind  of  fairyland  heaven,  about  which  a 
p'-r  human  fancy  may  have  leave  to  sport  and  air  itself, 
1  %»ill  hoi  'ion. 

Methoi-  iigs    dreams    are  I — I    was 

pre«en?     .<i    Nshat   wuultl  yuu  imagine? — at  an  angd's 

or  how  it  came,  or  who  bid  it  come,  or 

>  .jurely  of  Its  own  head,  neither  you  nor  I 

—but  there  lay,  sure  enough,  wrapt  in  its  little  cloudy 
a««a<iUling-bands— a  Child  Angel. 

Sun-thrcads — flllny   beams — ran   through   the   celestial 
nopery  of  what  seemed  Its  princely  cradle.     All  the  winged 
orvirr^  hovered  round,  watching  when  the  new-bom  shonhl 
-  t*t  closed  eyes ;  which,  when  it  did,  first  one,  and 
other — with  a  solicitude  and  apprehension,  vrt 
not  such  as,  stained  with  fear,  dim  the  expanding  c> 
•  ,r  MKirf  .1   inf-ints,  but  as  if  to  explore  •»<  •«■»'•  '"  • 
ry  palaces — what  an  inex 
>|Nired  not  eelestlal  visages  I      .Nor  wamru  tncrv 

I  rning — O.  the  Inexplicable  stmpleness  of  dreams  I 

buwls  of  that  dieering  nectar, 

— ^rUflh  Hinrtsli  iiiiiri  emU  tialov. 


Nor  were  wanting  facet  of  female  mlnistrants,— stricken 
in  yean,  aa  It  micbt  I6fm<  to  dexterous  were  tbaee 
cavenly  attendanta  ta  coonlcrfelt  ktedty  rimllHndat  aC 
>  urth.  to  greet  witli  tefieatrial  eblld-ffltaa  tb^y^magprmml, 
whkii  aarth  luid  Mida  to  haavwi. 

Then  ware  eeleatlal  hatpinji  iMaid,  not  in  full  symplMoy, 
aa  tiKMe  by  which  tlie  spheres  are  tntored ;  but,  as  loudest 
Inslrumeata  on  earth  speak  oftentimes,  mulUed ;  so  to 
tMr  sannd  the  batter  to  tlia  weak  cars  of 
And,  witk  tka  noiae  af  tlMta 
Iba  Angdat  sprain  forth,  auttarinc  lU  I 
of  pinione — but  ftethwlth  flaMid  and  waa  racovared  Into 
tlM  atma  of  tkoea  fttll>wii«Bd  ai^cto.  And  n  ^noader  it 
was  to  tea  kow,  at  years  went  roand  in  kea^in  a  year  in 
dreams  is  as  a  day— continually  its  white  sbouMcn  put 
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forth  buds  of  wings,  but  wanting  tlie  perfect  angelic 
nutriment,  anon  was  shorn  of  its  aspiring,  and  fell  flutter- 
ing— still  caught  by  angel  hands,  for  ever  to  put  forth 
shoots,  and  to  fall  fluttering,  because  its  birth  was  not  of 
the  unmixed  vigour  of  heaven. 

And  a  name  was  given  to  the  Babe  Angel,  and  it  was  to 
be  called  Ge-Urania,  because  its  production  was  of  earth 
and  heaven. 

And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason  of  its  adoption 
into  immortal  palaces  ;  but  it  was  to  know  weakness,  and 
reliance,  and  the  shadow  of  human  imbecility  ;  and  it 
went  with  a  lame  gait ;  but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all 
mortal  children  in  grace  and  swiftness.  Then  pity  first 
sprang  up  in  angelic  bosoms  ;  and  yearnings  (like  the 
human)  touched  them  at  the  sight  of  the  immortal  lame 
one. 

And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  Intuitive  Essences, 
with  pain  and  strife  to  their  natures  (not  grief),  put  back 
their  bright  intelligences,  and  reduce  their  ethereal  minds, 
schooling  them  to  degrees  and  slower  processes,  so  to 
adapt  their  lessons  to  the  gradual  illumination  (as  must 
needs  be)  of  the  half-earth-born ;  and  what  intuitive 
notices  they  could  not  repel  (by  reason  that  their  nature 
is,  to  know  all  things  at  once),  the  half-heavenly  novice,  by 
the  better  part  of  its  nature,  aspired  to  receive  into  its 
understanding  ;  so  that  Humility  and  Aspiration  went  on 
even-paced  in  the  instruction  of  the  glorious  Amphibium. 

But,  by  reason  that  Mature  Humanity  is  too  gross  to 
breathe  the  air  of  that  super-subtile  region,  its  portion  was, 
and  is,  to  be  a  child  for  ever. 

And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might  not  press  Into 
the  heart  and  inwards  of  the  palace  of  its  adoption,  those 
fuU-natured  angels  tended  it  by  turns  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  palace,  where  were  shady  groves  and  rivulets,  like  this 
green  earth  from  which  it  came  ;  so  Love,  with  Voluntary 
Humility,  waited  upon  the  entertainment  of  the  new- 
adopted. 

And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round  (in  dreams  Time  is 
nothing),  and  still  it  kept,  and  is  to  keep,  perpetual  child- 
hood, and  is  the  Tutelar  Genius  of  Childhood  upon  earth, 
and  still  goes  lame  and  lovely. 

By  the  banks  of  the  river  Pison  is  seen,  lone  sitting  by 
the  grave  of  the  terrestrial  Adah,  whom  the  angel  Nadir 
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lovMl.  •  Child  :  but  not  th«  mbm  which  I 
A  ■Mvratal  hue  overcasts  Its  llnwiiini* ; 
coRwpowlMKy  U  between  the  chnd  by  Um  p«ir%  «id  tkat 
wIerthJ  orphui,  whom  I  mw  above ;  aad  the  dtaBBMi  of 
the  0rlef  upon  the  hcevrnly,  is  a  ihadofw  or  eadtkai  of  that 
which  stalBS  the  beauty  of  the  terrestiiaL  And  this 
correqMmdency  b  not  to  be  understood  but  by  dreams. 

And  la  the  archives  of  heaven  I  bad  grace  to  read,  how 
that  once  the  angel  Nadir,  being  exiled  from  his  place  for 
mortal  paseioa,  opspringiBg  on  the  wiags  of  parental  love 
(soch  power  had  poaatal  love  for  a  moment  to  nupend 
the  dee-inevocahle  law)  appeared  for  a  brief  instant  In 
his  station,  and,  depositing  a  wondrous  Birth,  straightway 
diaappaaiad,  and  the  palaces  knew  him  no  more.  And 
tide  dMUfe  was  the  self-same  Babe,  who  goeth  lame  and 
lovdy — but  Adah  ticepelh  by  the  river  Fison. 


CONFESSIONS  OF   A   DRUNKARD 

Dkmortations  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors  have  been 
the  favourite  tople  oC  sober  ilerlahniiii  in  aD  ages,  and 
have  been  itcelfed  with  id»Qndanee  ol  appkrase  by  water- 
<lrinklng  critics.  But  with  the  patient  himself,  the  num 
that  b  to  be  cored,  unfortunate^  their  soond  has  sddom 
prevailed.  Yet  the  evil  is  adcnowledfMl,  the  reasedy 
tfiple  Abstain.  No  foree  can  obUga  a  aMn  to  raise 
the  #ast  to  his  head  i^ainst  his  wilL  Tis  as  easy  as  not 
to  steal,  not  to  teO  lies. 

Alas  I  the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the  tongue  to  bear  tahm 
■we  no  eonsUtutional  tendency.  These  are 
bidlSersnt  to  them.  At  the  first  histance  of  the 
win,  they  can  ho  hrew^it  off  without  a  murmur. 
Ttie  itchfaif  fla0Br  b  but  a  flgare  In  tpeech,  and  the  tongne 
of  the  Uar  can  with  the  same  natval  dell^  fNo  farth 
useful  truths  wtth  wlilch  it  has  been  aecnstomed  to  scattar 
their  pemidans  eantrarko.  Bnt  when  a  man  has  eani- 
menced  sot— 

O  pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thoo  person  of  stent 
Mnras  and  a  strong  head,  whose  Uver  is  happly  antonched, 
and  ere  thy  gorge  Hssth  at  the  Mane  whi«ii  I  had  written, 
first  learn  what  the  thing  b;   how  mocb  of  comi 
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how  much  of  human  aliowance,  thou  maycst  virtuously 
mingle  with  thy  disapprobation.  Trample  not  on  the 
ruins  of  a  man.  Exact  not,  under  so  terrible  a  penalty 
as  infamy,  a  resuscitation  from  a  state  of  death  almost 
as  real  as  that  from  which  Lazarus  rose  not  but  by  a 
miracle.  ; 

Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom  will  make  it  easy. 
But  what  if  the  beginning  be  dreadful,  the  first  steps  not 
like  climbing  a  mountain  but  going  through  fire  ?  what 
if  the  whole  system  must  undergo  a  change  violent  as 
that  which  we  conceive  of  the  mutation  of  form  in  some 
insects  ?  what  if  a  process  comparable  to  flaying  alive 
be  to  be  gone  through  ?  is  the  weakness  that  sinks  under 
such  struggles  to  be  confounded  with  the  pertinacity  which 
clings  to  other  vices,  which  have  induced  no  constitutional 
necessity,  no  engagement  of  the  whole  victim,  body  and 
soul  ? 

I  have  known  one  in  that  state,  when  he  has  tried  to 
abstain  but  for  one  evening, — though  the  poisonous  potion 
had  long  ceased  to  bring  back  its  first  enchantments, 
though  he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom  than 
brighten  it, — in  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
necessity  he  had  felt  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  sensation 
at  any  rate,  I  have  known  him  to  scream  out,  to  cry 
aloud,  for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the  strife  within  him. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  myself  ?  I  have  no  puling  apology  to 
make  to  mankind.  I  see  them  all  in  one  way  or  another 
deviating  from  the  pure  reason.  It  is  to  my  own  nature 
alone  I  am  accountable  for  the  woe  that  I  have  brought 
upon  it. 

I  believe  that  there  are  constitutions,  robust  heads 
and  iron  insides,  whom  scarce  any  excesses  can  hurt ; 
whom  brandy  (I  have  seen  them  drink  it  like  wine),  at 
all  events  whom  wine,  taken  in  ever  so  plentiful  a  measure, 
can  do  no  worse  injury  to  than  just  to  muddle  their  faculties, 
perhaps  never  very  pellucid.  On  them  this  discourse  is 
wasted.  They  would  but  laugh  at  a  weak  brother,  who, 
trying  his  strength  with  them,  and  coming  off  foiled  from 
the  contest,  would  fain  persuade  them  that  such  agonistic 
exercises  are  dangerous.  It  is  to  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion of  persons  I  speak.  It  is  to  the  weak — the  nervous ; 
to  those  who  feel  the  want  of  some  artificial  aid  to  raise 
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thrlr  n»lrf'    'v  *  •  "'•   •  i^  •■"  i.i..if  Ihnn  the  ordinary 

pitch  i>r  out  it.     This  it  the  secret 

<<r  <>i  ivial  board  to 

ih<   I  sell  ttacoiidvcs 

f..r  t, 
T,  1  !  1  i  (omplctcd  my  rfx-nnd  twcntlrth 

lived  from   I  1  of  Icn- 

ty  much  in   :. My  coiu, v.^:;. 

«  or  at  most  one  or  two  living  onrs  of  my 

.  •   -■  '       •    -   -tamp.     I  rose  enrty.   went 

•■■■  \  ■  s  which  God  had  pivcn  me, 

I  :iUSt*d. 

•'»p:»nion 
o(    boi- 
iinkcn  ;    % 
have  koiii  ut  them.     Wc  dealt  aliout  the 

wH,  o'   V  '     'ftcr  midni^lit.  jovially.     Of 

the  i;  uly  possessed  a  larj^er  share 

t'  luriiitnnions.     i.iuuurtiged  by  their  opplause,   I 

a  pr&itiwmA  joker !     I,  who  of  all  men  am  least 
such  an  '  having,  in  additi  tt* 

iflicully  .  .  icnce  at  all  limes  ,j^ 

expren  my   UMttoiog,  a  nataral   nervouii  tm- 
in  my  speech  t 
Header,  if  yoa  are  gifted  with  nervw  lOte  mine,  aspire 
to  any  r»»  ••■'"-•••••  but  that  of  a  wit.     When  you  find  a 
iKi^ii'.'   r  in  your  tongu«  dispoatag  you  to  that 

»vrt  of  cvnvrmation,  especially  if  yoti  Und  •  preternatural 
How  of  Ideas  setting  to  upon  jon  at  the  sight  of  a  l>ottle 
and  frsah  gteses,  avoid  givliig  way  to  It  as  yo«  wovM 
fly  yowr  grratcst  destrnctlon.  If  you  cannot  cnNh  tha 
'  fancy,  or  that  withta  yoa  wMdi  3rou  mktaka 
,  divert  It.  give  It  sono  other  play.  Write  an 
essay,  pen  a  character  or  deacriptlon, — but  not  as  I  do 
now,  with  tears  trickling  down  your  dicdu. 

To  be  an  object  of  conipaiiion  to  IHeods,  of  derisioa 

to  foes ;  to  be  saspectcd  by  strangers,  ttared  at  by  fooli ; 

to  be  esteemed  doll  wbctt  jam  eannot  b«  witty,  to  be 

applaoded  lor  witty  wbea  yoa  know  tbat  yoa  have  been 

dull :   to  be  eaRed  opoa  for  tbe  extemporaneoas  e«erdto 

>f  that  f.'  hich  no  premeditation  can  glx-e;   to  be 

purred  <•  .rts  wblcb  end  to  eootempt ;    to  be  set 

•n  to  provoke  mirth  which  procoree  tbe  procurer  hatred ; 
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to  give  pleasure  and  be  paid  with  squinting  malice ;  to 
swallow  draughts  of  life-destroying  wine  which  are  to  be 
distilled  into  airy  breath  to  tickle  vain  auditors ;  to 
mortgage  miserable  morrows  for  nights  of  madness  ;  to 
waste  whole  seas  of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in 
little  inconsiderable  drops  of  grudging  applause, — are  the 
wages  of  buffoonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at  dissolving  all  con- 
nections which  have  no  solider  fastening  than  this  liquid 
cement,  more  kind  to  me  than  my  own  taste  or  pene- 
tration, at  length  opened  my  eyes  to  the  supposed  qualities 
of  my  first  friends.  No  trace  of  them  is  left  but  in  the 
vices  which  they  introduced,  and  the  habits  they  infixed. 
In  them  my  friends  survive  still,  and  exercise  ample 
retribution  for  any  supposed  infidelity  that  I  may  have 
been  guilty  of  towards  them. 

My  next  more  immediate  companions  were  and  are 
persons  of  such  intrinsic  and  felt  worth,  that  though 
accidentally  their  acquaintance  has  proved  pernicious 
to  me,  I  do  not  know  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over 
again,  I  should  have  the  courage  to  eschew  the  mischief 
at  the  price  of  forfeiting  the  benefit.  I  came  to  them 
reeking  from  the  steams  of  my  late  overheated  notions  of 
companionship  ;  and  tlie  slightest  fuel  which  they  un- 
consciously afTorded,  was  sufficient  to  feed  my  own  fires 
into  a  propensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers ;  but,  one  from  professional 
habits,  and  another  from  a  custom  derived  from  his  father, 
smoked  tobacco.  The  devil  could  not  have  devised  a 
more  subtle  trap  to  re-take  a  backsliding  penitent.  The 
transition,  from  gulping  down  draughts  of  liquid  fire 
to  puffing  out  innocuous  blasts  of  dry  smoke,  was  so  like 
cheating  him.  But  he  is  too  hard  for  us  when  we  hope 
to  commute.  He  beats  us  at  barter  ;  and  when  we  think 
to  set  off  a  new  failing  against  an  old  infirmity,  'tis  odds 
but  he  puts  the  trick  upon  us  of  two  for  one.  That  (com- 
paratively) white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  with  him  in 
the  end  seven  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  carry  the  reader  through  all  the 
processes  by  which,  from  smoking  at  first  witli  malt  liquor, 
I  took  my  degrees  through  thin  wines,  through  stronger 
wine  and  water,  through  small  punch,  to  those  juggling 
compositions,  which,  under  the  name  of  mixed  liquors. 
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Hut  a  grvftt  dtal  o(  brandy  or  oUmt  poison  under  hit  tmd 
less  water  continoally.  until  they  come  next  to  none,  and 
so  to  none  at  all.  But  It  is  hatcrul  to  disclose  the  secrets 
of  my  Tartams. 

I  should  repel  my  readers,  from  a  mere  Incapacity  of 
baUaviag  bm,  were  I  to  tall  them  what  tobaceo  Ims  baaa 
to  ma.  tht  drudging  tenrtee  whicli  I  have  paid,  the  Omwtrf 
which  I  have  vowed  to  It.  How,  when  I  have  resolved  to 
quit  it,  a  feeling  as  of  ingratitude  has  started  up  ;  bow  it 
has  put  on  personal  claims  and  made  the  demands  of  a 
friend  upon  me.  How  the  reading  of  it  casually  in  a  book, 
as  where  Adams  takes  his  whifT  In  the  chimney-comer  of 
some  inn  tn  Jo$eph  Andrttn,  or  Piscator  in  the  CompltU 
Angter  breaks  his  fast  upon  a  morning  pipe  in  that  delkate 
room  PiatetoHboM  Saerum,  has  in  a  moment  broken  down 
the  rmlitanee  oi  wedcs.  How  a  p^  was  ever  In  my 
midnight  path  before  me,  tin  the  vision  forced  me  to 
realise  It,— how  then  Its  ascending  v^Mrars  curled,  its 
frngraaoe  lolled,  and  the  thousand  ddldoot  mlnisterings 
conveiaant  about  it,  employing  every  faculty,  extracted 
the  seme  of  pain.  How  from  illuminating  it  came  to 
darken,  from  a  qnldc  solace  It  tamed  to  a  negative  relief, 
thence  to  a  restleainma  and  dlmatisfaction,  thence  to  a 
positive  misery.  How,  even  now,  when  the  whole  secret 
stands  confessed  in  all  its  dreadful  truth  before  me,  I 
fed  mysdf  linked  to  it  beyond  the  power  of  revocation. 
Bone  of  my  bone 

Persons  not  aeeostoned  to  esamlne  the  motives  of 
their  actions,  to  redcon  op  the  coonUem  nails  that  rivet 
the  chains  of  habit,  or  perhaps  being  hoond  hy  none  so 
obdnrato  m  those  I  have  confessed  to,  may  recofl  ftom 
this  as  fkom  an  ovstchaifsd  pktors.  But  what  short  ol 
sndi  a  boadage  is  K,  which  In  splta  of  proteaUi^  JHsadi, 
a  weopfaig  wtf^  and  a  reprobating  wwM,  chainB  &omn 
many  a  poor  feOew,  of  no  origfaial  Indisposition  to  goodness, 
to  tils  pipe  and  his  pot  t 

I  have  seen  a  print  after  Corregglo,  In  which  three 
female  Ogores  are  ministering  to  a  man  wIk»  sits  fMt 
bmmd  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  Seasnallty  Is  soothing  him. 
Evil  HaMt  is  aBlllBg  htan  to  a  branch,  and  RspiagBaBce 
at  the  same  iuUmt  of  thne  b  applytag  n  snake  to  his  side. 
In  hto  face  Is  feeble  delight,  the  recoDecthm  of  past  - 
than  peroeptitm  of  present  pkasitres,  languid  cnju 
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of  evil  with  utter  imbecility  to  good,  a  Sybaritic  efleminacy, 
a  submission  to  bondage,  the  springs  of  the  will  gone  down 
like  a  broken  clock,  the  sin  and  the  sufTering  co-instan- 
taneous, or  the  latter  forerunning  the  former,  remorse 
preceding  action^all  this  represented  in  one  point  of 
time. — When  I  saw  this,  I  admired  the  wonderful  skill 
of  the  painter.  But  when  I  went  away,  I  wept,  because 
I  thought  of  my  own  condition. 

Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  ever  change. 
The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out  of  the  black 
depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those 
who  have  but  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could  the 
youth,  to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first  wine  is  delicious  as 
the  opening  scenes  of  life  or  the  entering  upon  som.e  newly- 
discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation,  and  be  made 
to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall 
feel  himself  going  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a 
passive  will, — to  see  his  destruction  and  have  no  pov/er 
to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all  the  way  emanating  from 
himself  ;  to  perceive  all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him, 
and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  other- 
wise ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own 
self-ruins  :  — could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with 
last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this 
night's  repetition  of  the  folly  ;  could  he  feel  the  body 
of  the  death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  and 
feebler  outcry  to  be  delivered, — it  were  enough  to  make 
him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth  in  all  the 
pride  of  its  mantling  temptation  ;  to  make  him  clasp  his 
teeth, 

and  not  undo  'em 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  thro'  'em. 

Yea,  but  (methinks  I  hear  somebody  object)  if  sobriety 
be  that  fine  thing  you  would  have  us  to  understand,  if  the 
comforts  of  a  cool  brain  are  to  be  preferred  to  that  state 
of  heated  excitement  which  you  describe  and  deplore, 
what  hinders  in  your  instance  that  you  do  not  return 
to  those  habits  from  which  you  would  induce  others  never 
to  swerve  ?  if  the  blessing  be  worth  preserving,  is  it  not 
worth  recovering  ? 

Recovering  J — O  if  a  wish  could  transport  me  back  to 
those  days  of  youth,  when  a  draught  from  the  next  clear 
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(  nt.  Um 

In  my  dmmt 

1 1  purling  over 

my   Mirttini}  ton|^<  '"   ~       rl«  it. 

That  wliich  r«Cir  k  and 

faiaL 

But  b  thcr  twixt   tntnl  fth^tlnrncr 

I  ?  —  I'or  -i-ader. 


and  tiMl  you  :     .  tin  to  n\\  .  wItM 

pain  1  must  utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that  tliere  Is  none, 
none  that  I  can  And.  In  my  stage  of  habit  (I  speak  not 
of  lubits  less  confirmed — for  some  of  tbem  I  believe  the 
advice  to  be  nM»t  pnnlential),  in  the  stage  wMch  I  ' 
reached,  to  stop  short  of  that  aitaiwe  wblch  Is  sal; 
to  draw  on  torpor  and  sleep,  the  bennmhing  apoplectic 
Ucep  of  the  drankard,  b  to  have  tidcen  none  at  all.  The 
pala  of  the  sett-denial  b  aD  one.  And  what  that  is.  I 
liad  rather  the  reader  shoold  believe  on  my  credit,  than 
know  from  his  own  trial.  He  will  come  to  know  It,  whrn- 
cvrr  be  shall  arrive  in  that  state  In  which,  paradoxical  n^ 
it  ntay  appear,  feaseii  sAoll  onty  visit  him  Ihrough  intozica- 
lion  :  for  it  is  a  fearful  truth,  that  the  intelleetaal  tacnttles 
tiv  rrprntrft  acts  of  intcmperanea  0uiy  be  drtvea  koHi 
sphere  of  aetloa,  their  dear  daylight  wMb- 
ihey  shaU  be  hiiwii^t  at  teal  to  depend,  tor 
the  faint  nianifcstatkm  of  their  departliig  energies,  npon 
ihr  rHnmIng  periods  of  the  fatal  wadmsi  to  which  they 
ti,  If  devastation.  The  ditakhig  ouui  b  never  lees 
iituftacif  than  during  hb  sober  lnter««ls.  Evil  b  so  far 
hbgood.* 

BbImmI  na  then,  in  the  robust  period  of  Me,  reduced 
to  hnherlllty  and  decay.  Hcw>  me  eonnt  My  pdM.  and 
the  pfuOU  which  I  have  derived  Irani  the  MUbi^t  oqi. 

Twelve  yean  ago,  I  was  posisised  of  a  healthy  ftawe 
of  mind  and  body.  I  was  never  stmng,  but  I  tUnk  my 
constitution  <lor  •  weak  one)  was  as  happfly  excn^  flpom 


*  WhM  poor  II sabiied  lib  ImS  pieten^  with  a  bmoO  b 

nm  Wiwtilfcn  bawl,  and  a  ghM  of  hrsMjr  and  wktr  km  dm  «4hm. 
Ma  tanMs  ovad  the  •eamialbo  alMdiMm  wMi  whkli  ikBy  WM« 
■aalibd  to  y  Ihtni^  tMr  la*  In  an  hapMbie  mmmmk  to  a 

taanponnf  nnea 
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the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  I 
scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  ail  anything.  Now,  except 
when  I  am  losing  myself  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never  free 
from  those  uneasy  sensations  in  head  and  stomach,  which 
are  so  much  worse  to  bear  than  any  definite  pains  or  aches. 

At  that  time  I  was  seldom  in  bed  after  six  in  the  morning, 
summer  and  winter.  I  awoke  refreshed,  and  seldom  with- 
out some  merry  thoughts  in  my  head,  or  some  piece  of  a 
song  to  welcome  the  new-born  day.  Now,  the  first  feeling 
which  besets  me,  after  stretching  out  the  hours  of  recum- 
bence to  their  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  the 
wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me,  with  a  secret  wish  that 
I  could  have  lain  on  still,  or  never  awaked. 

Life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  much  of  the  confusion, 
the  trouble,  and  obscure  perplexity,  of  an  ill  dream.  In 
the  day-time  I  stumble  upon  dark  mountains. 

Business,  which,  though  never  very  particularly  adapted 
to  my  nature,  yet  as  something  of  necessity  to  be  gone 
through,  and  therefore  best  undertaken  with  cheerfulness, 
I  used  to  enter  upon  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  now 
wearies,  affrights,  perplexes  me.  I  fancy  all  sorts  of 
discouragements,  and  am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation 
which  gives  me  bread,  from  a  harassing  conceit  of  in- 
capacity. The  slightest  commission  given  me  by  a  friend, 
or  any  small  duty  which  I  have  to  perform  for  myself,  as 
giving  orders  to  a  tradesman,  etc.,  haunts  me  as  a  labour 
impossible  to  be  got  through.  So  much  the  springs  of 
action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  mankind.  I  dare  not  promise  that  a  friend's  honour, 
or  his  cause,  would  be  safe  in  my  keeping,  if  I  were  put  to 
the  expense  of  any  manly  resolution  in  defending  it.  So 
much  the  springs  of  moral  action  are  deadened  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times  past  now  cease  to 
entertain.  I  can  do  nothing  readily.  Application  for  ever 
so  short  a  time  kills  me.  This  poor  abstract  of  my  condition 
was  penned  at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
connection  of  thought,  which  is  now  difficult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  delighted  me  in 
history  or  poetic  fiction  now  only  draw  a  few  tears,  allied 
to  dotage.  My  broken  and  dispirited  nature  seems  to  sink 
before  anything  great  and  admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any  cause,  or 
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noiM.  U  U  tunpNMibte  how  much  this  innrnilty  add*  to 
tt  »enM  of  thairiM,  aad  a  gHMrtl  teeiing  o(  deterioniUofi. 

TImm  are  lome  of  the  tasUDCM,  cwKni  iitng  which  I  can 
s-tv  wirh  truth,  that  It  was  not  always  lo  wtth  me. 

^  I  lift  up  the  veil  o(  my  weakness  any  farther  ?— or 
is  luis  (iiadoeufe  suttdeiit  t 

I  am  a  poor  MMMleit  egotist,  who  have  no  vanity  to 
ooasult  by  these  Goofesslons.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
be  kmghed  at,  or  heard  teriou&ly.  Such  as  they  are,  I 
oommmA  them  to  the  reader's  attention,  if  he  flad  hb  own 
case  aay  way  towehed.  I  have  told  him  what  I  am  cams 
to.     Let  him  stop  lo  time. 


POPULAR   FALLACIES 

I. — THAT    A    BULLY    IS   A1.WAYS   A   COWARD 

Tnis  axiom  contains  a  principle  of  compensation,  which 
disposes  v^  1'^  ^'irnit  the  truth  of  it.  Uut  there  is  no  safe 
tnuthig  t  laries  and  definitions.    We  should  mon 

wfllla^  faii  in  with  this  popular  language,  if  we  did  aot 
(ind  MtaN4r  sooiefhnes  awkwardly  eoopled  with  poloar  ia 
the  smae  vocabuln  ^  ^  comic  writers,  with  their  poetical 

Jastiee,  have  oont'  .  not  a  little  to  mislead  us  upoa 

thii  potait.  To  see  a  hedorlag  feUow  exposed  and  beaten 
opon  the  stage,  has  something  ha  It  woaderfully  <Bvertlag. 
Smae  people's  share  of  animal  spirits  is  notorioosly  low 
aad  defective.  It  has  not  strength  to  raise  a  vapoor,  or 
ItoaMi  oat  the  wind  of  a  tolerable  bluster.  Theee  love 
to  be  toM  that  halBag  is  no  part  of  valoor.  The  liaml 
eomnafe  wtth  Uiem  Is  that  whkh  Is  the  least  aaisy  «id 
obttwhra.  Bat  eoofiroat  ooe  of  tlMia  Meat  heroes  with 
the  ■■agiiiiii  of  realUf e,  aad  his  coaAteMe  la  the  theory 
qakkly  vanishes  PiatsMiloai  da  not  oaM^iraily  liiipiak 
aoo-perftarflMaea.  A  aiodeelt  Inailsnalve  deporteeat  daea 
not  nsfisarfly  taply  valoor ;  adther  does  the  aheeaee  oC 
it  Justify  oa  to  denyteg  that  qaaUty.  Hkkmaa  waaled 
OMMlttty— we  do  not  meaa  Mm  of  Clarissa — bat  who  ever 
doubled  his  courage  J  Bvea  the  poets  apon  wheal  tUi 
equitable  distribotioo  at  qaalltlee  ahoold  ha  flioel  hhidh«— 
have  thought  It  agmsahk  to  aafre  to  depart  fcaai  the  role 

■  the  Aasafilii.  ta 
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bully  upon  the  received  notions.  Milton  has  made  him  at 
once  a  blusterer,  a  giant,  and  a  dastard.  But  Almanzor, 
in  Dryden,  talks  of  driving  armies  singly  before  him— and 
does  it.  Tom  Brown  had  a  shrewder  insight  into  this  kind 
of  character  than  either  of  his  predecessors.  He  divides 
the  palm  more  equably,  and  allows  his  hero  a  sort  of  dimi- 
diate pre-eminence  : — "  Bully  Dawson  kicked  by  half  the 
town,  and  half  the  town  kicked  by  Bully  Dawson."  This 
was  true  distributive  justice. 

II. THAT    ILL-GOTTEN    GAIN    NEVER    PROSPERS 

The  weakest  part  of  mankind  have  this  saying  commonest 
in  their  mouth.  It  is  the  trite  consolation  administered 
to  the  easy  dupe,  when  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  his  money 
or  estate,  that  the  acquisition  of  it  will  do  the  owner  no 
good.  But  the  rogues  of  this  world — the  prudenter  part 
of  them  at  least, — know  better  ;  and  if  the  observation  had 
been  as  true  as  it  is  old,  would  not  have  failed  by  this  time 
to  have  discovered  it.  They  have  pretty  sharp  distinctions 
of  the  fluctuating  and  the  permanent.  "  Lightly  come, 
lightly  go,"  is  a  proverb  which  they  can  very  well  aiTord 
to  leave,  when  they  leave  little  else,  to  the  losers.  They 
do  not  always  find  manors,  got  by  rapine  or  chicanery, 
insensibly  to  melt  away  as  the  poets  will  have  it ;  or  that  all 
gold  glides,  like  thawing  snow,  from  the  thief's  hand  that 
grasps  it.  Church  land,  alienated  to  lay  uses,  was  formerly 
denounced  to  have  this  slippery  quality.  But  some  por- 
tions of  it  somehow  always  stuck  so  fast,  that  the  denun- 
ciators have  been  fain  to  postpone  the  prophecy  of  refund- 
ment to  a  late  posterity. 

III. THAT    A    MAN    MUST    NOT    LAUGH    AT    HIS    OWN    JEST 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented  upon  the  self- 
denial  of  poor  human  nature  1  This  is  to  expect  a  gentle- 
man to  give  a  treat  without  partaking  of  it ;  to  sit  esurient 
at  his  own  table,  and  commend  the  flavour  of  his  venison 
upon  the  absurd  strength  of  his  never  touching  it  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  we  love  to  see  a  wag  taste  his  own  joke 
to  his  party  ;  to  watch  a  quirk  or  a  merry  conceit  flickering 
upon  the  lips  some  seconds  before  the  tongue  is  delivered 
of  it.  If  it  be  good,  fresh,  and  racy — begotten  of  the 
occasion  ;  if  he  that  utters  it  never  thought  it  before,  he 
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b  lutandly  th«  flnt  to  be  tlcklcfl  with  It,  and  aay  sop- 
prtstioo  of  such  conqplActiiee  ^  irliili  mad 

hwnllhHl.    What  don  It  •etn  t<'  voor  com- 

iway  te  WMdc  or  ffooUdi  to  bo  movetl  1  r  a  fancy, 

that  thskll  stir  vou  not  at  all,  or  t  This  is 

r>  ir  of  the  fine  Krnlirman  i 

...  .t....tcs  his  guests  with  the  dt 

toy.  affects  himself  to  "  see  aotlilag 

m  It.  ' 

IV.  •  II  A  ONB  snows  ms  nnKSoiffo. — that  rr 

:     TO  PBRCBIVB  HB  IS   NO   OBNTLBMAM 

\  SPBSCH  from  the  poorest  sort  of  people,  which  always 
UMlkatcs  that  *    c 

very  fnrt  whitli 

at  I    to   use   this  language,      ihc   furl  i 

V  usually  received  is  a  proof  «Ii:it   .  > 

tier  sets  upon  iL    Of  a  kin  to 
J  '*—  -''rases  with  which,  in  llu.i  oi.vi^  ...,^iw..,., 

ti  r  more  grossly  ; — lie  is  a  poor  crtaturt. — 

-  ?c>  cwxr *■  ough  this  last,  we 

quently  apt>l  umales  to  females. 

^liro  glances  U|>on  Ihcnt- 

gs  in  the  world,  should  nut 

>  poverty.     Are  thfoo  ao  other 

---.    „.-  father  was  hanged — his  sisttr. 

it  exposing  a  secret  which  should  be  k'  ;>i 

I  hem  ;  and  doing  an  affront  to  the  ordi-t  lu 

\c  the  hoQoor  oqually  to  belong  T     All  this 

vkuuc  ihc^  -he  weailhkr  man  stands  by  and 

iBi.  

^4 — THAT  TUB  rOOn  COTY  THB  VIC8S  OV  THB  aiOl 

A  SMOOTB  text  to  the  latter  ;  and,  preached  from  tbo  pidpll, 
te  sure  of  a  docfla  aodlaaMa  flom  the  pewt  IhMd  wUh  sathi. 
It  Is  twice  sitting  vpoa  TalY«t  In  a  fooUsh  sqnlre  to  ba  laM 
that  A»— and  not  perMrsr  nolBrr,  as  the  homillea  tvmdd 
make  ns  Imagine,  b  the  true  cause  of  all  the  irregnlarltlit 
In  his  parish.  Thb  b  striking  at  the  root  of  free-will  Indeed, 
and  denying  the  originality  of  sin  In  any  sense.  Bvt  AMa 
are  not  such  fanplklt  dieep  as  thb  comes  to.  If  tlM  ab- 
■tlaence  IhNn  evl  on  tbo  part  of  the  Bppar  cteHH  li  %• 
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derive  itself  from  no  higher  principle  than  the  apprehension 
of  setting  ill  patterns  to  the  lower,  we  beg  leave  to  discharge 
them  from  all  squeamishness  on  that  score  :  they  may  even 
take  their  fill  of  pleasures,  where  they  can  find  them.  The 
Genius  of  Poverty,  hampered  and  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not 
so  barren  of  invention  but  it  can  trade  upon  the  staple 
of  its  own  vice,  without  drawing  upon  their  capital.  The 
poor  are  not  quite  such  servile  imitators  as  they  take  them 
for.  Some  of  them  arc  very  clever  artists  in  their  way. 
Here  and  there,  we  find  an  original.  Who  taught  the  poor 
to  steal — to  pilfer  ?  They  did  not  go  to  the  great  for 
schoolmasters  in  these  faculties,  surely.  It  is  well  if  in 
some  vices  they  allow  us  to  be — no  copyists.  In  no  other 
sense  is  it  true  that  the  poor  copy  them,  than  as  servants 
may  be  said  to  take  after  their  masters  and  mistresses,  when 
they  succeed  to  their  reversionary  cold  meats.  If  the 
master,  from  indisposition,  or  some  other  cause,  neglect 
his  food,  the  servant  dines  notwithstanding. 

"  O  but  (some  will  say)  the  force  of  example  is  great." 
We  knew  a  lady  who  was  so  scrupulous  on  this  head,  that 
she  would  put  up  with  the  calls  of  the  most  impertinent 
visitor,  rather  than  let  her  servant  say  she  was  not  at 
home,  for  fear  of  teaching  her  maid  to  tell  an  untruth  ; 
and  this  in  the  very  face  of  the  fact,  which  she  knew  well 
enough,  that  the  wench  was  one  of  the  greatest  liars  upon 
the  earth  without  teaching  ;  so  much  so,  that  her  mistress 
possibly  never  heard  two  words  of  consecutive  truth  from 
her  in  her  life.  But  nature  must  go  for  nothing  ;  example 
must  be  everything.  This  liar  in  grain,  who  never  opened 
her  mouth  without  a  lie,  must  be  guarded  against  a  remote 
inference,  which  she  (pretty  casuist  I)  might  possibly  draw 
from  a  form  of  words — literally  false,  but  essentially 
deceiving  no  one — that  under  some  circumstances  a  fib 
might  not  be  so  exceedingly  sinful — a  fiction,  too,  not  at 
all  in  her  own  way,  or  one  that  she  could  be  suspected  of 
adopting,  for  few  servant-wenches  care  to  be  denied  to 
visitors. 

This  Avord  example  reminds  us  of  another  fine  word 
which  is  in  use  upon  these  occasions — encouragement. 
"  People  in  our  sphere  must  not  be  thought  to  give  en- 
couragement to  such  proceedings."  To  such  a  frantic 
height  is  this  principle  capable  of  being  carried,  that  we 
have  known  individuals  who  have  thought  it  within  the 
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—'^■~-'  'n  sanctkm  despair,  and  glv«  Ida! 

t  the  famity  of  a  county  wtmbm 

1  or  ioroe  unknown  cauie,  cot  his 

.    The  poor  fallow  was  otharwlM 

cUd ;  and  great  Interest  was  wad 

rocovcry,  that  he  might  hepermlttad 

1  being  first  pledged,  not  without 

•,,  iir.ink..  f,.r  him,  that  the  like 

r  was  Inclinable  to 

K'  -  ^ise  ;  and  John 

in  !'  i.iring  that  she 

!  4  uul  Uiiuk  ol  cocotira^i;  nay  such  doings  In  the 

VI. — THAT    K«OUOII    IS    AS    GOOD    AS    A    FCVST 

Ni'T  a  man.  woman,  or  child,  in  ten  miles  round  Guildhall, 
who  really  believes  this  saying.  The  Inventor  of  It  did 
not  believe  It  himself.  It  was  made  In  revenge  by  some- 
body, wtM  was  disappointed  of  a  regale.  It  Is  a  vile  eold« 
scrag-of-mutton  sophism ;  a  lie  palmed  upon  the  palate, 
which  knows  better  things.  If  nothng  else  could  be  said 
'  >r  a  feast,  this  to  at^Bdeat — that  fh>m  the  supr;  e 

uiuaOy  sometbiag  Idt  for  the  next  day.    Mor...,  r- 

1.  it  bdoiifi  to  a  class  of  proverbs  which  have  a  ten- 
„.  ..vy  to  make  as  ondervalue  mon^.  Of  this  cast  are  those 
notable  observations,  that  money  to  not  health  ;  riches 
cannot  purchase  everything:  the  metaphor  which  makes 
gold  to  be  mere  mode,  with  the  morality  which  traces  Hne 
rtothing  to  the  sheep's  back,  and  deaooaees  pearl  as  the 
unhaadsoma  excretion  of  an  oystar.  Heace,  too,  the 
phrase  whkh  Imputes  dirt  to  acres — a  sophistry  so  bare- 
faced, that  even  the  literal  sense  of  It  to  true  oa^  In  a  wet 
seaioB.  This,  and  abundaaoe  oi  similar  sage  saws  assuming 
to  Incnlcate  eanf0il,  wa  ymltj  bdteve  to  have  been  tba 
hiventlon  of  somm  faahig  bortowir,  who  had  daslgas  apoa 
the  purse  of  hto  wealthier  aelghbour,  which  be  could  oaty 
hope  to  carry  by  fbrca  of  thasa  Terbd  JaggPags.  Tramlata 
aay  «M  of  thaaa  sayiags  oat  of  tht  artfai  aMtoayaqr  vhldi 
H^mtdOm  trtck  to  appawat.  Gaadiyk«iaa« 
olamtton,  irtliiHhH  iiiiiiili,boaka. 
tlM  apportoailfaa  ol  aaatoif  Ivalpi  caaatrta 
heart's  eaac^  a  maa's  awa  Una  to  hhaaelf,  are  mU 
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however  we  may  be  pleased  to  scandalise  with  that  appella- 
tion the  faithful  metal  that  provides  them  for  us. 

YII. OF    TWO    DISPUTANTS,    THE    WARMEST    IS    GENERALLY 

IN    THE    WRONG 

Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  quite  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. Temper,  indeed,  is  no  test  of  truth  ;  but  warmth 
and  earnestness  are  a  proof  at  least  of  a  man's  own  con- 
viction of  the  rectitude  of  that  which  lie  maintains.  Cool- 
ness is  as  often  the  result  of  an  unprincipled  indifference 
to  truth  or  falsehood,  as  of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's 
own  side  in  a  dispute.  Nothing  is  more  insulting  some- 
times than  the  appearance  of  this  philosophic  temper. 
There  is  little  Titubus,  the  stammering  law-stationer  in 
Lincoln's  Inn — we  have  seldom  known  this  shrewd  little 
fellow  engaged  in  an  argument  where  we  were  not  convinced 
he  had  the  best  of  it,  if  his  tongue  would  but  fairly  have 
seconded  him.  When  he  has  been  spluttering  excellent 
broken  sense  for  an  hour  together,  writhing  and  labouring 
to  be  delivered  of  the  point  of  dispute — the  very  gist  of 
the  controversy  knocking  at  his  teeth,  which  like  some 
obstinate  iron-grating  still  obstructed  its  deliverance — his 
puny  frame  convulsed,  and  face  reddening  all  over  at  an 
unfairness  in  the  logic  which  he  wanted  articulation  to 
expose,  it  has  moved  our  gall  to  see  a  smooth  portly  fellow 
of  an  adversary,  that  cared  not  a  button  for  the  merits  of 
the  question,  by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  stationer,  and  desiring  him  to  be  calm  (your  tall 
disputants  have  always  the  advantage),  with  a  provoking 
sneer  carry  the  argument  clean  from  him  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  bystanders,  who  have  gone  away  clearly  convinced 
that  Titubus  must  have  been  in  the  wrong,  because  he  was 

in  a  passion  ;  and  that  Mr. ,  meaning  his  opponent,  is 

one  of  the  fairest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
dispassionate  arguers  breathing. 

VIII. — THAT    VERBAL    ALLUSIONS    ARE    NOT    WIT,    BECAUSE 
THEY     WILL    NOT     BEAR     A     TRANSLATION 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest  local  allusions.  A 
custom  is  sometimes  as  difTicult  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  as 
a  pun.  What  would  become  of  a  great  part  of  the  wit  of 
the  last  age,  if  it  were  tried  by  this  test  ?     How  would 
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«i:;i[i  I  .  .  i>  al.i.  rminltv.  cuckoldr>'.  have  sounded 
t  .  .»  1:.:'  :  i  ,  1  '  :  . .  t ii.  ;h  Trreuce  hinjself  ha<!  bren 
;;..'..•   ti>   t:    .:  '    •■■   ',:..Mi''      .S'- ■•;,'. -r  r.'r'.,rr,vt  with   C.urruca 

t..  I t    f'.r    .1    •'.  r,<!,\!n.   V"'.!!   l.iit    fm-zlv  liavc  (lone  Ihc 

t.u-i'..  s.  \\.  !  l>.  i:i\.il\if.j  i>..'...ii-.  :i!--  li.ird  enough  to 
render;  it  \^  t<<)  invjih  t<»  r\j..(t  u^  to  tr.uivlatc  a  sound* 
Mid  give  an  elegant  version  to  a  Jingle.  The  Virgfiten 
hannoay  Is  not  translatable,  but  by  substituting  barmonioas 
soonds  In  another  langunRe  for  it.  To  Latlniaa  a  pan, 
wa  mart  leek  a  pun  in  Latin  that  will  answer  to  It ;  as.  to 
gNo  an  Maa  oLtba  double  endings  in  Hodlbraa,  we  motl 
have  recourse  to  a  similar  practice  in  old  monkbh  dogprsL 
Dennis,  the  flcMaat  oppogner  of  puns  in  nnHrnt  or  modem 
times,  profesaaa  hlmaelf  highly  tiikkd  v  tick,** 

chiming  to '*  eedeslattic"     Yet  what  i  (>ecica 

of  pun,  a  verbal  consonance  7 

IX.— -mXT  THK   WOmtT  rUNS   ARI.    .w> 

If  by  worst  be  oidy  meant  the  most  far-fetched  and  start* 
ling,  wa  agree  to  it.  A  pun  is  not  bound  by  t '  Mrfaich 

limit  alear  wit.     It  b  a  pUtol  let  off  at  t  not  a 

feallwr  to  tkUa  Iba  llaMrct.     It  is  an  .s 

not  Stood  opon  maoiiara>  but  comes  t  le 

,  reseoee,  and  does  oot  dmw  the  less  comic  for  A 

ill  sometimes  by  the  bead  aod  shoulders.  \\..^.  w».w  ,.  it 
iiinp  a  little,  or  provadefacthra  la  ooa  lag? — all  thebcti.r. 
A  pon  miqr  easily  be  too  cariooa  and  artilldaL  Wbo  baa 
not  at  one  tboa  or  otber  baao  at  a  party  of 
(himself  perbiipo  on  old  ollsodir  !■  that  Mao), 
ringing  a  rooad  ol  tba  moat  lagaaiaaa  caaeelta*  wnry  aum 
coaliftatiBi  bit  dmt,  and  aoam  tbera  tbo  mast  aspett 
sbootart  of  tba  day ;  after  maklag  a  poor  mm4  nia  tbo 
u'oaatlat  tin  It  is  ready  to  drop  ;  after  bnatlBg  aad  wladlag 
it  tluoagb  al  tba  possibla  iiwliagii  ti. 
aflar  aqaaariag,  aad  banttng,  aad  ti^ilBC  at  It,  tn  tbo 
milk  of  tt  wtU  not  yield  a  dm| 
otiscore,  unthought-ot  fsOow  la  a 
'pvaatko  to  tba  trade,  wbam  tba  aampaagr  far  ^nrf  plly 
poaaad  over,  as  wo  do  by  a  kaowa  poor  aaai  wbaa  a  i 
sabacnptlaa  Is  galng  roaad,  ao  oaa  caMag 
an  at  oaca  eoom  oat  wllh 
yet  so  pertlocot ;  so  braisa  la  Its 
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yet  so  impossible  to  be  denied,  so  exquisitely  good,  and 
so  deplorably  bad,  at  the  same  time, — that  it  has  proved 
a  Robin  Hood's  shot ;  anything  ulterior  to  that  is  despaired 
of ;  and  the  party  breaks  up,  unanimously  voting  it  to  be 
the  very  worst  (that  is,  best)  pun  of  the  evening.  This 
species  of  wit  is  the  better  for  not  being  perfect  in  all  its 
parts.  What  it  gains  in  completeness,  it  loses  in  natural- 
ness. The  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  critical,  the  less  hold 
it  has  upon  some  other  faculties.  The  puns  which  are  most 
entertaining  are  those  which  will  least  bear  an  analysis. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  following,  recorded  with  a  sort  of  stigma, 
in  one  of  Swift's  Miscellanies. 

An  Oxford  scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying 
a  hare  through  the  streets,  accosts  him  with  this  extra- 
ordinary question  :  "  Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thy  own  hair 
or  a  wig  ?  " 

There  is  no  excusing  this,  and  no  resisting  it.  A  man 
might  blur  ten  sides  of  paper  in  attempting  a  defence  of 
it  against  a  critic  who  should  be  laughter-proof.  The 
quibble  in  itself  is  not  considerable.  It  is  only  a  new  turn 
given  by  a  little  false  pronunciation  to  a  very  common 
though  not  very  courteous  inquiry.  Put  by  one  gentleman 
to  another  at  a  dinner-party,  it  would  have  been  vapid  ; 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  it  would  have  shown  much  less 
wit  than  rudeness.  We  must  take  in  the  totality  of  time, 
place,  and  person  ;  the  pert  look  of  the  inquiring  scholar, 
the  desponding  looks  of  the  puzzled  porter  :  the  one  stop- 
ping at  leisure,  the  other  hurrying  on  with  his  burden  ;  the 
innocent  though  rather  abrupt  tendency  of  the  first  member 
of  the  question,  with  the  utter  and  inextricable  irrelevancy 
of  the  second  ;  the  place — a  public  street,  not  favourable 
to  frivolous  investigations  ;  the  aflrontive  quality  of  the 
primitive  inquiry  (the  common  question)  invidiously  trans- 
ferred to  the  derivative  (the  new  turn  given  to  it)  in  the 
implied  satire  ;  namely,  that  few  of  that  tribe  are  expected 
to  eat  of  the  good  things  which  they  carry,  they  being  in 
most  countries  considered  rather  as  the  temporary  trustees 
than  owners  of  such  dainties, — which  the  fellow  was  begin- 
ning to  understand  ;  but  then  the  wig  again  comes  in,  and 
he  can  make  nothing  of  it ;  all  put  together  constitute  a 
picture  :  Hogarth  could  have  made  it  intelligible  on  canvas. 

Yet  nine  out  of  ten  critics  will  pronounce  this  a  very  bad 
pun,  because  of  the  defectiveness  in  the  concluding  member, 
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\  auty,  and  oonstttiites  the  surprise.    The 

cry  up  for  :  ■  the  cold  quibble 

...K<>   .1.  w^i   the  broken  i.iv....Mia  ;>   because  it   is 

out  in  all  its  parts,  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagina- 

:iturc  to  call  it  cold  ;  because,  of  thousands 

lired  It,  it  would  be  ditHcult  to  And  one  who 

tuu  heartily  cboeUed  at  it.     As  appealing  to  the  Judgment 

mcn^faeUiag  the  risible  faculty  aside),  we  must  pronounce 

It  a  moiimnwit  of  curious  felicity.    But  as  some  stories 

nre  said  to  he  too  good  to  be  true,  it  may  with  equal  truth 

e  asserted  of  this  biverbal  allusion,  that  It  Is  too  good  to 

l>e  natural.    One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  incident 

was  iaveoted  to  fit  the  line.     It  would  have  beea  l>etter 

li  1  '       '    en  less  perfect.     Like  some  VIrgilian  herolstichs, 

it  ffered  by  fllling  up.     The  nimium   Vieina  was 

€M  conscience:  the  Cremonse  afterwards  loads  It.    It 

h.  .a  doable  pun  ;  and  we  have  alwajrt  olMwrved  that 

a  superfcetation  in  this  sort  of  wit  is  dangerous.    NVlien  a 

man  has  said  a  good  thing.  It  is  seldmn  politic  fo  follow  It 

up.     We  do  not  care  to  be  cheated  a  second  time  ;  or. 

perhi^  the  mind  of  man  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  Is 

not  capndons  enough  to  lodge  two  puns  at  a  time.    The 

ImpMMlon,  to  be  forcible,  must  i»e  simultaneous   and 


X. — THAT  HAKDSOME  U  THAT  nAKDSOMB  DOBS 

Thosb  who  use  this  proverb  can  never  have    seen  Mrs. 
Conrady. 

Ttie  soul.  If  we  may  beHera  Plotinns.  b  a  ray  from  the 
criestfad  beauty.  As  she  partakes  more  or  less  of  this 
heavenly  light,  she  Informs,  with  eorreqpondtng  characters, 
the  fleshly  tenement  which  she  diooses,  and  fhimes  to 
herself  a  suitable  mansion. 

All  which  only  proves  that  the  soul  of  Mrs.  ^' '  • 

in  her  pre-exlstent  state,  was  no  great  Judge  of  art 

To  the  same  effect,  in  a  Hymn  in  boooor  of  lieauty, 
divine  Spenser  p/aton^lnf  tings :— > 


And  iMlh  in  is  Um  mmmv  of  hm^S^U^^ 
BoUthm  Uitm  bodj  delh  ^^ 


•  BmUL 
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To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  cheerful  grace  and  amiable  sight. 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take : 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

But  Spenser,  it  is  clear,  never  saw  Mrs.  Conrady.  ! 

These  poets,  we  find,  are  no  safe  guides  in  philosophy; 
for  here,  in  his  very  next  stanza  but  one,  is  a  saving  clause, 
which  throws  us  all  out  again,  and  leaves  us  as  much  ta 
seek  as  ever: — • 

Yot  oft  it  falls,  that  many  a  gentle  mind 
Dwells  in  deformed  tabomacle  dro%vn'd. 
Either  by  chance,  against  the  course  of  kind. 
Or  through  unaptness  in  the  substance  found. 
Which  it  assumed  of  somo  stubborn  groiuid. 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  form's  direction. 
But  is  performed  with  some  foul  imperfection. 

From  which  it  would  follow,  that  Spenser  had  seen  somebody 
like  Mrs.  Conrady. 

The  spirit  of  this  good  lady — her  previous  anima — must 
have  stumbled  upon  one  of  these  untoward  tabernacles 
which  he  speaks  of.  A  more  rebellious  commodity  of  clay 
for  a  ground,  as  the  poet  calls  it,  no  gentle  mind — and  sure 
hers  is  one  of  the  gentlest — ever  had  to  deal  with. 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage — inexplicable, 
we  mean,  but  by  this  modification  of  the  theory — we  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  that,  if  one  must  be  plain,  it  is  better 
to  be  plain  all  over,  than  amidst  a  tolerable  residue  of  fea- 
tures to  hang  out  one  that  shall  be  exceptionable.  No  one 
can  say  of  Mrs.  Conrady' s  countenance  that  it  would  be 
better  if  she  had  but  a  nose.  It  is  impossible  to  pull  her  to 
pieces  in  this  manner.  We  have  seen  the  most  malicious 
beauties  of  her  own  sex  baffled  in  the  attempt  at  a  selection. 
The  tout-ensemble  defies  particularising.  It  is  too  com- 
plete— too  consistent,  as  we  may  say — to  admit  of  these 
invidious  reservations.  It  is  not  as  if  some  Apelles  had 
picked  out  here  a  lip — and  there  a  chin — out  of  the  collected 
ugliness  of  Greece,  to  frame  a  model  by.  It  is  a  sym- 
metrical whole.  We  challenge  the  minutest  connoisseur  to 
cavil  at  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  countenance  in  question  ; 
to  say  that  this,  or  that,  is  improperly  placed.  We  are 
convinced  that  true  ugliness,  no  less  than  is  affirmed  of 
true  beauty,  is  the  result  of  harmony.  Like  that,  too,  it 
reigns  without  a  competitor.  No  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Conrady 
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vitbMit  proooundaf  bcr  to  be  the  plai 
be  ever  met  with  ia  the  course  of  his  lite.  The  first  time 
that  yoo  are  iodolged  with  e  sight  of  her  fece,  is  an  era  in 
\  oar  ezleteaee  ever  after.  You  are  glad  to  have  seen  It — 
like  StonfhMHii  No  one  can  pretead  to  forget  it.  No 
one  ever  epeleflieil  to  her  fte  meetiag  h«r  ia  the  street  on 
such  a  day  end  not  knowing  iier:  the  pretext  would  l>e 
too  bare.  Nobody  can  mislalce  iier  for  another.  Nobody 
an  say  of  her.  "  I  think  I  have  teen  that  face 
but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  where.'*  You  must 
that  in  such  a  parlour  It  first  struck  you — like  a  bust.  Yon 
wondered  where  the  owner  of  the  house  had  picked  it  up. 
Yon  wwidered  more  when  It  began  to  move  its  lips — so 
mttdly  tea  I  No  one  ever  thooght  of  aslUng  her  to  sit  for 
her  picture.  Lodwts  are  for  rwnemhrance ;  and  it  would 
ha  fltatlj  siqMiflooiw  to  hang  an  Image  at  your  heart, 
whldi,  onee.eeanu  can  never  be  out  of  IL  It  is  not  a  mean 
face  either ;  iU  entire  orifiMritty  pndndee  thaL  Neither 
it  it  ol  that  order  ef  plaiB  fMet  which  improve  npoa 
nr<|MlntMifii  Samt  very  good  bat  ordinaxy  people,  by  an 
""wearied  pcneveranoe  in  good  oIIIom,  put  a  cheat  upon 
yee ;  Juggle  our  senaet  out  of  tlieir  natural  imprtsaioae : 
nna  wt  OS  upon  discovering  goad  ladkatloos  in  a  coontea- 
aaee,  which  at  first  sl^t  pNBlMd  aolhli^  leak  Wedeteot 
t^HBrtwen,  wliich  liad  eeoqied  ai»  tarUag  ^oot  an  andar 
lip.  Bat  when  Mrs.  Goorady  has  dmie  yoa  a  service,  her 
fees roaataM  the  Sine;  artien she  has  done  yoa  a 
and  yoa  know  timt  she  Is  ready  to  doable  the 
&tui  it  is  that  individual  face.  Neither  can  yoa  say  of  It, 
that  it  would  he  a  good  face  if  it  were  not  marked  by  tlie 
small-pox — a  remplfaneat  wlUch  is  always  mere  rnhntwive 
than  excasatory  ier  either  Mrs.  Conrady  never  bad  the 
naiipwr ;  or,  as  we  say*  took  It  kiadly.  No,  it  stands 
upoB  Us  ofwa  merits  f^riy*  There  It  la.  It  Is  her  mark, 
her  token ;  that  wbkb  she  U  kMfiro  by. 

ZI. — THAT  VrS  KTST  NOT  LOOK   A   OirT  nORSB  R« 
TtIB  MOVTM 

Noa  a  lady's  egs  hi  the  parish  tsgjsiir.  We  hope  we  have 
more  deUowy  thaa  lo  do  eltber ;  bat  soom  faces  spare  as 
the  treohle  vl  these  dsaM  hMpilriea.  And  what  if  the 
iMast.  wliicb  ny  friead  woald  ferce  npeei  aqr 
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prove,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a  sorry  Rosinante,  a  lean,  ill- 
favoured  jade,  whom  no  gentleman  could  think  of  setting 
up  in  his  stables  ?  Must  I,  rather  than  not  be  obliged  to 
my  friend,  make  her  a  companion  to  Eclipse  or  Lightfoot  ? 
A  horse-giver,  no  more  than  a  horse-seller,  has  a  right  to 
palm  his  spavined  article  upon  us  for  good  ware.  An 
equivalent  is  expected  in  either  case  ;  and,  with  my  own 
goodwill,  I  could  no  more  be  cheated  out  of  my  thanks  than 
out  of  my  money.  Some  people  have  a  knack  of  putting 
upon  you  gifts  of  no  real  value,  to  engage  you  to  substantial 
gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  nothing.  Our  friend  Mitis 
carries  this  humour  of  never  refusing  a  present  to  the  very 
point  of  absurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple  the  ridi- 
culous with  so  much  mistaken  delicacy  and  real  good- 
nature. Not  an  apartment  in  his  fine  house  (and  he  has 
a  true  taste  in  household  decorations),  but  is  stuffed  up 
with  some  preposterous  print  or  mirror — the  worst  adapted 
to  his  panels  that  may  be — the  presents  of  his  friends  that 
know  his  weakness  ;  while  his  noble  Vandykes  are  displaced 
to  make  room  for  a  set  of  daubs,  the  work  of  some  wretched 
artist  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  having  had  them  returned 
upon  his  hands  for  bad  likenesses,  finds  his  account  in 
bestowing  them  here  gratis.  The  good  creature  has  not 
the  heart  to  mortify  the  painter  at  the  expense  of  an  honest 
refusal.  It  is  pleasant  (if  it  did  not  vex  one  at  the  same 
time)  to  see  him  sitting  in  his  dining  parlour,  surrounded 
with  obscure  aunts  and  cousins  to  God  knows  whom,  while 
the  true  Lady  Marys  and  Lady  Bettys  of  his  own  honour- 
able family,  in  favour  to  these  adopted  frights,  are  consigned 
to  the  staircase  and  the  lumber-room.  In  like  manner,  his 
goodly  shelves  are  one  by  one  stripped  of  his  favourite  old 
authors,  to  give  place  to  a  collection  of  presentation  copies — 
the  flour  and  bran  of  modern  poetry.  A  presentation  copy, 
reader — if  haply  you  are  yet  innocent  of  such  favours — is 
a  copy  of  a  book  which  does  not  sell,  sent  you  by  the 
author,  with  his  foolish  autograph  at  the  beginning  of  it ; 
for  which,  if  a  stranger,  he  only  demands  your  friendship  ; 
if  a  brother  author,  he  expects  from  you  a  book  of  yours, 
which  does  sell,  in  return.  We  can  speak  to  experience, 
having  by  us  a  tolerable  assortment  of  these  gift-horses. 
Not  to  ride  a  metaphor  to  death — we  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  some  gifts  there  is  sense.  A  duplicate  out  of 
a  friend's   library  (where  he  has  more  than  one   copy  of 
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a  rare  author)  U  intcUiitible.  There  are  favoora,  shoK  o( 
!ie  pecuniary — a  thing  not  flt  to  be  hinted  at  among 
Hcntkmen — which  conftf  as  mii^  grace  upon  the  acceptor 
as  the  offerer ;  the  kind,  we  oonfece.  which  is  most  to  dup 
palale,  is  ol  thoee  Utile  eondUaton  es,  which  (or 

the^irehklegeoeninychooeeahaini'  odd  presents 

of  game,  fruit,  perhaps  wine— thou^  >ential  to  the 

dcttcacy  of  the  latter,  that  it  be  boiii  We  love  to 

have  our  fttand  ia  IIm  country  sitting  thus  at  our  table  by 
proxy ;  to  apprehend  hit  preeence  (though  a  hundred  miles 
may  be  between  us)  by  a  turliey.  whose  goodly  aspect 
reflects  to  us  his  "  plump  corpusculum  " ;  to  taste  him  in 
grouse  or  woodcock ;  to  feel  him  gliding  down  in  the  toast 
peruMar  to  the  latter ;  to  coocorporate  him  in  a  sVuc  ot 
Canterbury  brawn.  This  is  faktoed  to  have  him  \^iiiitn 
onrselTes ;  to  know  him  intimately :  such  participation  is 
methinks  onlUve,  as  the  oM  theologians  phrase  it  For 
these  wilrtMaliniii  wo  shoold  be  sorry  if  certain  restric- 
tive regolatloas,  whldi  are  thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the 
peasantry  of  this  country,  were  entirely  done  away  \ 
A  bsops,  as  the  law  now  stands,  makes  many  friends,  l^nua 
wwriliates  Titius  (knowing  his  fod/)  with  a  leash  of  part- 
ridges. Titios  (suspecting  his  partiality  for  them)  passes 
them  to  Ladus ;  who,  in  his  turn,  preferring  his  friend's 
relish  to  his  own,  makes  them  over  to  Mardus :  till  in  their 
tvar-wktealBg  pregrsm,  and  roond  of  nnconsdous  drcum- 
migmlioB,  they  dlstribato  the  seeds  of  hannoaiy  over  half 
a  parish.  We  are  weU-dlspoeed  to  thU  kind  of  senstt»le 
remembrances ;  and  are  the  less  apt  to  be  taken  by  those 
little  aby  tokeos—lmpalpahla  to  tlie  paUto— which,  under 
the  namas  of  riagi,  lockets,  kaspaakm,  amuse  some  people's 
'  incgr  mightily.  We  could  never  away  with  theae  Imli- 
(Stibla  trifles.  They  are  the  very  kickshaws  and  foppeiy 
of  friendship. 

m.— THAT  ttOMB  IS  BOMB  TtlOVQH  IT  IS  NKVSH  SO  BOMBLT 

HoMBs  there  are,  we  are  sure,  that  are  no  homes;  the 
home  of  the  very  poor  man.  and  another  which  wo  shaB 
speak  to  presently.  Crowded  pinew  of  cheap  entertafas- 
ment,  and  the  henchw  of  alahonam.  If  they  could  speak, 
might  bear  moomfnl  testhnony  to  Iho  first  To  them  the 
venr  poor  man  reeorls  lor  an  hnage  of  the  homo  which 
ha  cannot  find  at  home.    For  a  starved  grate,  and  a  scanty 
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firing,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  alive  the  natural  heat 
in  the  fingers  of  so  many  shivering  children  with  their 
mother,  he  finds  in  the  depths  of  winter  always  a  blazing 
hearth,  and  a  hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of  beer  by.  Instead 
of  the  clamours  of  a  wife,  made  gaunt  by  famishing,  he 
meets  with  a  cheerful  attendance  beyond  the  merits  of  the 
trifle  which  he  can  afford  to  spend.  He  has  companions 
which  his  home  denies  him,  for  the  very  poor  man  has  no 
visitors.  He  can  look  into  the  goings  on  of  the  world, 
and  speak  a  little  to  politics.  At  home  there  are  no 
politics  stirring,  but  the  domestic.  All  interests,  real  or 
imaginary,  all  topics  that  should  expand  the  mind  of  man, 
and  connect  him  to  a  sympathy  with  general  existence, 
are  crushed  in  the  absorbing  consideration  of  food  to  be 
obtained  for  the  family.  Beyond  the  price  of  bread,  news 
is  senseless  and  impertinent.  At  home  there  is  no  larder. 
Here  there  is  at  least  a  show  of  plenty  ;  and  while  he  cooks 
his  lean  scrap  of  butcher's  meat  before  the  common  bars, 
or  munches  his  humbler  cold  viands,  his  relishing  bread 
and  cheese  with  an  onion,  in  a  corner,  where  no  one  reflects 
upon  his  poverty,  he  has  a  sight  of  the  substantial  joint 
providing  for  the  landlord  and  his  family.  He  takes  an 
interest  in  the  dressing  of  it ;  and  while  he  assists  in 
removing  the  trivet  from  the  fire,  he  feels  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  beef  and  cabbage,  which  he  was  beginning 
to  forget  at  home.  All  this  while  he  deserts  his  wife  and 
children.  But  what  wife,  and  what  children  1  Prosperous 
men,  who  object  to  this  desertion,  image  to  themselves 
some  clean  contented  family  like  that  which  they  go  home 
to.  But  look  at  the  countenance  of  the  poor  wives  who 
follow  and  persecute  their  good-man  to  the  door  of  the 
public-house,  which  he  is  about  to  enter,  when  something 
like  shame  would  restrain  him,  if  stronger  misery  did  not 
induce  him  to  pass  the  threshold.  That  face,  ground  by 
want,  in  which  every  cheerful,  every  conversable  lineament 
has  been  long  effaced  by  misery, — is  that  a  face  to  stay  at 
home  with  ?  is  it  more  a  woman,  or  a  wild  cat  ?  alas  I 
it  is  the  face  of  the  wife  of  his  youth,  that  once  smiled 
upon  him.  It  can  smile  no  longer.  What  comforts  can 
it  share  ?  what  burthens  can  it  lighten  ?  Oh,  'tis  a  fine 
thing  to  talk  of  the  humble  meal  shared  together  1  But 
what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  the  cupboard  ?  The  innocent 
prattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a  man's  poverty. 
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Bui  the  chlkir«n  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is 
noM  of  Um  knit  frightful  features  in  that  condition,  that 
Umm  Ift  no  chndlihnw  In  iu  dwelUngt.  Poor  people, 
said  a  Masible  old  nwfe  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  op  tbeir 
dilldren  ;  they  drag  them  op. 

The  little  carelees  darling  of  the  wealthier  minery.  hi 
their  hovel  is  transtonned  betimes  hito  a  premature 
rrflecUng  person.    No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one 

tiinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  It,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up 
and  down,  to  humour  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its 
tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  l>een 
prettily  said,  that  "  a  babe  is  fed  with  mUk  and  praise." 
But  tlie  aliment  of  this  poor  babe  was  thin,  onnourishing ; 
tlie  retnm  to  iU  little  baby  tricks,  and  eflorta  to  engage 
attention,  bitter  caaadaH  objurgation.  It  never  had  a 
toy,  or  knew  what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  without  the 
lullaby  of  nurses,  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the 
hushing  caress,  the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  play- 
'hing.  or  the  cheaper  oll-band  contrivance  to  divert  the 

hlld :  the  prattled  nontense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise 
unpertineaois.  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  fatter* 
poatd,  that  pnts  a  stop  to  present  soflerings,  and  awakens 
the  pawteni  of  young  wonder.  It  was  never  song  to— ao 
one  avar  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  mtrsery.  It  was  dragged 
up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  yooag 
dreams.  It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life. 
A  diOd  exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalli- 
ance ;  It  is  only  anotlier  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little 
hands  to  be  betioMS  inmrad  to  labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till 
it  am  be  the  co-operator*  for  food  with  the  parent.  It  la 
aever  his  mirth,  his  dlvanion,  his  solace :  It  never  nukm 
ills  ywmg  agiUn,  with  reeaniag  his  jvoag  Umea.    TIm 

hMNB  of  the  vary  poor  hava  ao  yoaag  tkaea.  It  auikes 
'  ha  v«y  heart  la  bleed  to  overhaar  tha  casual  street-talk 

ctweea  a  poor  woman  and  bar  little  gM,  a  wooma  of  the 
r  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condltimi  rather  above  tha  tciai!^ 

v.i.gs  which  we  have  been  wwitamplating.  It  Is  not  of 
toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  soauaar  holidays  <fitttaig  that 
• :  of  the  promisad  sight,  or  play ;  nf  iiieliiiliirfBiikinij 
hool.  It  Is  of  maagHng  aad  ckar^tarehli^  of  tha 
price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  TIm  qaeetloai  of  tha  chid, 
that  should  he  the  very  OQlpoariagi  of  corioelty  la  Idleness, 
are  marked  with  forecast  aad  mtlaacbely  provideaoe.    It 
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has  come  to  be  a  woman, — before  it  was  a  child.  It  has 
learned  to  go  to  market ;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies, 
it  murmurs  ;  it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened  ;  it  never 
prattles.  Had  we  not  reason  to  say  that  the  home  of  the 
very  poor  is  no  home  ? 

There  is  yet  another  home,  which  we  are  constrained 
to  deny  to  be  one.  It  has  a  larder,  which  the  home  of 
the  poor  man  wants  ;  its  fireside  conveniences,  of  which 
the  poor  dream  not.  But  with  all  this,  it  is  no  home.  It 
is — the  house  of  a  man  that  is  infested  with  many  visitors. 
May  we  be  branded  for  the  veriest  churl,  if  we  deny  our 
heart  to  the  many  noble-hearted  friends  that  at  times 
exchange  their  dwelling  for  our  poor  roof  !  It  is  not  of 
guests  that  we  complain,  but  of  endless,  purposeless 
visitants  ;  droppers-in,  as  they  are  called.  We  sometimes 
wonder  from  what  sky  they  fall.  It  is  the  very  error  of 
the  position  of  our  lodging  ;  its  horoscopy  was  ill  calcu- 
lated, being  just  situate  in  a  medium — a  plaguy  suburban 
mid-space — fitted  to  catch  idlers  from  town  or  country. 
We  are  older  than  we  were,  and  age  is  easily  put  out  of  its 
way.  We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass  to  reckon  upon, 
and  we  cannot  brook  to  see  them  drop  in  endlessly  succeed- 
ing impertinences.  At  our  time  of  life,  to  be  alone  some- 
times is  as  needful  as  sleep.  It  is  the  refreshing  sleep  of 
the  day.  The  growing  infirmities  of  age  manifest  them- 
selves in  nothing  more  strongly  than  in  an  inveterate 
dislike  of  interruption.  The  thing  which  we  are  doing,  we 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  do.  We  have  neither  much 
knowledge  nor  devices  ;  but  there  are  fewer  in  the  place 
to  which  we  hasten.  We  are  not  willingly  put  out  of  our 
way,  even  at  a  game  of  nine-pins.  While  youth  was,  we 
had  vast  reversions  in  time  future  ;  we  are  reduced  to  a 
present  pittance,  and  obliged  to  economise  in  that  article. 
We  bleed  away  our  moments  now  as  hardly  as  our  ducats. 
We  cannot  bear  to  have  our  thin  wardrobe  eaten  and 
fretted  into  by  moths.  We  are  willing  to  barter  our  good 
time  with  a  friend,  who  gives  us  in  exchange  his  own. 
Herein  is  the  distinction  between  the  genuine  guest  and 
the  visitant.  This  latter  takes  your  good  time,  and  gives 
you  his  bad  in  exchange.  The  guest  is  domestic  to  you  as 
your  good  cat,  or  household  bird  ;  the  visitant  is  your 
fly,  that  flaps  in  at  your  window  and  out  again,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  disturbance,  and  victuals  spoiled. 
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TIm  Inferior  functions  of  life  bef;in  to  move  beavUy.  W« 
ouiBot  concc  ptions.    Oar  ckM 

roeaU  to  be  x^  y.    Wtth  dtteolty 

we  oui  cal  before  a  guest ;  and  never  aaderstood  what 
the  relUb  of  public  feasting  meant.  Meats  have  no  sapor, 
nor  digestion  fair  play.  In  a  crowd.  The  unexpected 
coming  in  of  a  visitant  stops  the  machine.  There  Is  a 
punctaal  generation  who  time  their  calls  to  the  precise 
fommencement  of  your  dlnbig^ioiir — not  to  eat — hot  to 
see  yoa  eaL  Our  knife  and  fork  drop  tnsUacUvely,  and 
we  fed  that  we  have  swallowed  our  latest  morseL  Otbvs 
a^dn  show  their  genius,  as  we  have  said.  In  Iriwirtlng  the 
moment  you  have  Just  sat  down  to  a  hoolc.  They  have  a 
peculiar  compassionate  sneer,  with  which  they  "  hope  that 
they  do  not  interrupt  your  ftvdles."  Tbeogh  they  flutter 
off  the  next  moment,  to  carry  thetr  impefthMncee  to  the 
nearest  student  that  they  can  call  their  fktand,  the  Imm  of 
the  book  to  spoiled  ;  we  shut  the  leaves,  and,  with  Dante's 
lovers,  read  no  more  that  day.  It  were  wcJl  if  the  effect 
of  intrusion  were  simply  coextensive  with  Its  presence,  hat 
it  mars  all  the  good  hours  afterwards.  These  scratches  In 
appearance  leave  an  orlfloe  that  doaee  not  hastily.  "  Ii 
to  a  prostitution  of  the  hravery  of  MtaMUp,"  says  worthy 
Bishop  Taylor,  "  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent  people,  who 
are,  it  may  he,  loads  to  their  families,  hot  can  never  ease 
my  loads."  Thto  to  the  secret  of  their  gaddings,  their 
visits,  and  momhig  calls.  They  too  have  hemes,  wfcdeh 
are — no  homes. 

Xni.— THAT  YOU  MUST  LOVB  MB  AND  LOVE  MY  DOA 

Good  sir,  or  madam— ns  it  may  he— we  most  wilUngly 
inhrace  the  offer  of  jroor  friendship.    We  have  ka^  known 
our   excellent  qualities.    We  have  wtahed  lo  have  yoo 
i.earer  to  us ;  to  hold  yon  withfai  the  veqr  iHMnnoit  fold 
>(  our  heart.    We  can  hove  no  reserve  tofwords  a 
•f  year  open  and  noble  nature.    The  flknaknaH  el 
lumoor  salts  nt  esnctty.    We  hoive  beai  loiy  Iw 
tch  a  friend.    Qofck— 4et  as  dtoborllMB  oar  treobleslnlo 
rs  bosom    let  as  moka  oar  singie  ioys  shine  by 
.       lien.— Bot  pep.  §mp,  gapt  what  to  thto  con- 
founded cur  T  he  has  fastened  hto  tooth,  wliich  to  none  of 
the  bluntest,  Jast  In  the  fleshy  port  of  nqr  tof." 
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"  It  is  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him  for  my  sake. 
Here,  Test — Test — Test !  " 

"  But  he  has  bitten  me." 

"  Ay,  that  he  is  apt  to  do,  till  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  him.  I  have  had  him  three  years.  He  never  bites 
me." 

Yap,  yap,  yap  ! — "  He  is  at  it  again." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  does  not  like  to 
be  kicked.  I  expect  my  dog  to  be  treated  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  myself." 

"  But  do  you  always  take  him  out  with  you,  when  you 
go  a  friendship-hunting  ?  " 

"  Invariably.  'Tis  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  best-con- 
ditioned animal.  I  call  him  my  test — the  touchstone  by 
which  to  try  a  friend.  No  one  can  properly  be  said  to 
love  me,  who  does  not  love  him." 

"  Excuse  us,  dear  sir — or  madam,  aforesaid — if  upon 
further  consideration  we  are  obliged  to  decline  the  other- 
wise invaluable  offer  of  your  friendship.  We  do  not  like 
dogs." 

"  Mighty  well,  sir, — you  know  the  conditions — you 
may  have  worse  offers.     Come  along,  Test." 

The  above  dialogue  is  not  so  imaginary,  but  that,  in 
the  intercourse  of  life,  we  have  had  frequent  occasions 
of  breaking  off  an  agreeable  intimacy  by  reason  of  these 
canine  appendages.  They  do  not  always  come  in  the 
shape  of  dogs  ;  they  sometimes  wear  the  more  plausible 
and  human  character  of  kinsfolk,  near  acquaintances,  my 
friend's  friend,  his  partner,  his  wife,  or  his  children.  We 
could  never  yet  form  a  friendship — not  to  speak  of  more 
delicate  correspondence — however  much  to  our  taste, 
without  the  intervention  of  some  third  anomaly,  some 
impertinent  clog  affixed  to  the  relation — the  understood 
dog  in  the  proverb.  The  good  things  of  life  are  not  to  be 
had  singly,  but  come  to  us  with  a  mixture  ;  like  a  school- 
boy's holiday,  with  a  task  affixed  to  the  tail  of  it.  What 
a  delightful  companion  is  *  *  *  *,  if  he  did  not  always 
bring  his  tall  cousin  with  him  1  He  seems  to  grow  with 
him  ;  like  some  of  those  double  births  which  we  remember 
to  have  read  of  with  such  wonder  and  delight  in  the  old 
Athenian  Oracle,  where  Swift  commenced  author  by  writing 
Pindaric  Odes  (what  a  beginning  for  him  !)  upon  Sir  William 
Temple.     There  is  the  picture  of  the  brother,  with  the 
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li'  ..ing  pqt  ml  hit  rtioulder ;  a  ip«de»  of 

f  r  we  have  no  imbm  of  kla  does  «iioiigh  to 

i'Miprrhrnd.    When*  *  *  *  coiBM,  poking  fai  hit  head  and 

'  >>:ldrr  into  your  room,  as  if  to  feel  his  entry,  you  think. 

rdy  you  have  now  got  him  to  yourself — what  a  three 

•urs'  chat  we  shall  have  I — bat  ever  In  the  haunch  of 

im.  and  before  his  diffldent  body  Is  well  disclosed  in  your 

apartaMBt,  appears  the  haantlng  ihadow  of  the  cousin, 

ii^wpwilng  his  modest  kinsmen,  and  mre  to  overlay  the 

\pected   good    telle   with   liis   iBHlliwaMa  pKOCirtty  of 

'alurc,  and  uncorresponding  dwaiflalUMii  of 

Hsfortuneo  seldom  come  alone.    'TIs  luvd  tvh«i  a  1 

»mes  accompanied.    Cannot  we  lilte  Sempnmla,  frUhovi 

tting  down  to  chess  with  her  eternal  brother ;   or  Iumw 

:>ulpida.  without  knowing  all  the  round  of  her  card-playing 

relations? — must  my   friend's  brethren  of  necessity  Im 

mine  olio  ?  must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick  Selby 

the   parson,  or  Jack  Selby   the   calico-printer,  boeaoso 

W.  s..  who  Is  neithrr,  but  a  ripe  wit  and  a  critic,  has  the 

ml<>Iortune  to  claim  a  common  parentage  with  them  T     Let 

him  lay  down  his  brothers ;  and  'tis  odds  but  wo  viU  casi 

him  in  a  pair  of  ours  (we  have  a  superflux)  to  balance  tko 

oneemion.    Let  F.  11.  lay  down  his  garmloos  nndo ;  and 

ionorios  dismiss  his  vapid  wife,  and  suporflnons  ortahHsh- 

ent  of  six  l>oys :  tliingi  bolwoeu  boy  and  mnnhood-  too 

npo  for  play,  too  raw  tor  conversation    that  come  in. 

impadentJy  staring  thdr  father's  old  friend  out  of  count- 

Tianeo ;  and wiD  nritlwr  aid.  nor  let  alone,  tho  cootaonca; 

uat  we  may  once  naio  amet  upon  equal  terms,  at  w  w«o 

\^ont  to  do  in  the  disenciifkl  rtnto  of  bnolMlotkood. 

It  b  wta  if  yoor  fHeod,  or  mlrtw ,  bo  OMtont  with 
these  canicular  probatioM.  Few  yooag  kdlat  bnt  in  this 
Ncnse  keep  a  dog.  Bnt  while  Rntflla  iMNmdi  at  yon  her 
tiger  aunt ;  or  Rnsphsa  expects  yon  to  rkThh  and  faadia 
her  viper  sister,  whom  she  has  pwpoilwoily  takes  Into 
her  boeom,  to  try  stingtaig  coMlMlons  npo«  yonr 
stancy :  they  must  not  complain  if  the  konoo  bo 
thin  of  suitors.  ScyDa  most  have  htokml  off 
\cellent  matckM  In  ber  tkna.  If  ska  kMMod  upon  all  that 
>vcd  her  lovtalg  IMT  dogs  dM». 

An  excellent  story  to  tlUs  moral  Is  told  of  Merry,  of  IMki 
Cruscan  memory.  In  tender  yonth  bo  loved  and  conrtod 
a  modest  ippam^  to  tko  Opera    in  tnitli,  a 

•  -!.• 
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who  had  won  him  by  the  artless  contrast  between  her 
manners  and  situation.     She  seemed  to  him  a  native  violet, 
that  had  been  transplanted  by  some  rude  accident  into  that 
exotic  and  artificial  hotbed.     Nor,  in  truth,  was  she  less 
genuine  and  sincere  than  she  appeared  to  him.     He  wooed 
and  won  this  flower.     Only  for  appearance  sake,  and  for 
due  honour  to  the  bride's  relations,  she  craved  that  she 
might  have  the  attendance  of  her  friends  and  kindred  at 
the  approaching  solemnity.     The  request  was  too  amiable 
not  to  be  conceded  ;   and  in  this  solicitude  for  conciliating 
the  good-will  of  mere  relations,  he  found  a  presage  of  her 
superior   attentions    to   himself,   when   the    golden    shaft 
should  have  "  killed  the  flock  of  all  affections  else."     The 
morning  came  :    and  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond — 
the  place   appointed   for   the  breakfasting — accompanied 
with   one   English   friend,   he   impatiently   awaited  what 
reinforcements  the  bride  should  bring  to  grace  the  cere- 
mony.    A  rich  muster  she  had  made.     They  came  in  six 
coaches — the  whole  corps  du  Ballet — French,  Italian,  men 
and  women.     Monsieur  de  B.,  the  famous  pirouetter  of  the 
day,  led  his  fair  spouse,  but  craggy,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.     The  Prima  Donna  had  sent  her  excuse.     But  the 
first  and  second  Bufia  were  there  ;    and  Signor  Sc — ,  and 
Signora  Ch — ,  and  Madame  V — ,  with  a  countless  cavalcade 
besides  of  chorusers,   figurantes  I   at  the  sight  of  whom 
Merry  afterwards  declared,  that  "  then  for  the  first  time  it 
struck  him  seriously,    that  he  was    about  to    marry — a 
dancer."     But  there  was  no  help  for  it.     Besides,  it  was 
her  day  ;    these  were,  in  fact,  her  friends  and  kinsfolk. 
The  assemblage,  though  whimsical,  was  all  very  natural. 
But  when  the  bride — handing  out  of  the  last  coach  a  still 
more   extraordinary   figure   than   the   rest — presented   to 
him  as  her  father — the  gentleman  that  was  to  give  her  away 
— no  less  a  person  than  Signor  Delpini  himself — with  a 
sort  of  pride,  as  much  as  to  say,  See  what  I  have  brought 
to  do   us  honour  1 — the   thought   of   so   extraordinary   a 
paternity  quite  overcame  him  ;    and  slipping  away  under 
some  pretence  from  the  bride  and  her  motley  adherents, 
poor  Merry  took  horse  from  the  back  yard  to  the  nearest 
sea-coast,  from  which,   shipping  himself  to  America,  he 
shortly  after  consoled  himself  with  a  more  congenial  match 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Brunton  ;  relieved  from  his  intended 
clown  father,  and  a  bevy  of  painted  buflas  for  bridemaids. 
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WB  SlIOl'LD    ni.SK    VilXU  THE   LAItE 


At  wkat  pvtdn  nrimita  that  little  airy  moiidHi  (MIt 
HU  n^t>fMr,  «m1  pitpMe*  to  tune  up  hU  wmmmmmMc 
tialint.  we  as*  not  naturalist  enough  to  detemiiie.  But 
(or  a  mere  bumaB  faotkman — liut  has  bo  ofihwU'a 
b  wlMis  to  caB  Vtm  fnm  Ids  wana  bad  to  focb ; 
iwclwi  we  taka  taa,  or  half  aflv  tan  (tkmm,  «f 
daring  tbit  CbristBiaa  aobtlcc).  to  b«  tba  vary  aafMwt 
at  wMcb  ba  ean  begin  to  think  of  abandooiiig  Ma 
To  tbtaik  of  it,  we  My ;  for  to  do  It  la 
another  half-liavr'a  good  emnidenitioii.  Not  b«t  tbcva 
are  pretty  son-rWagi,  as  we  are  toM,  ud  such  Uka  gawds* 
abfoad  in  the  world,  in  summaMiBM  especially, 
I>efore  what  we  have  assigned ;  wbkli 
see,  as  they  say,  oidy  far  getting  up.  Bni  having 
tcnq>tad  mice  or  twiee,  in  ear^^  life,  to  assist  at  tbaae 
iifSMWiifi,  wa  ooniess  oar  cariosity  abated.  We  are  no 
longsr  ambitloas  of  being  the  son's  ooorticrs,  to  attend  at 
his  BMiming  levees.  We  hold  the  good  boors  of  the  dawn 
too  sacred  to  waste  them  open  sack  obaeieances ;  wirich 
have  In  them,  besides,  wwnetblng  Pagan  nsd  Porsle. 
To  say  truth,  we  never  anticipated  oar  osaal  hour,  or  got 
up  with  the  son  (as  'tis  called),  to  go  a  Journey,  or  upon 
a  foolish  wholo  day's  plsasaring.  but  we  soflered  for  it  aH 
Uia  lang  iiaars  after  in  UsUsHness  and  handndMS ;  Notwi 
h«ailf  soMdently  dadarii^  hsr  ssnsa  af  nor  fiaMHipIlM 
in  aspiring  to  regnlata  oar  ftraO  wakhig  cieuiies  by  the 
msaiufti  of  that  cslcstial  and  ilseplsss  travsBsr.  We 
deny  not  that  thsfo  is  sBmstblng  sprightly  and 
at  the  outset  riperiaWy,  In  these  breah-ofshqr 
It  U  flattering  to  get  the  Start  of  a  laxy  world :  to 
L>eath  by  proxy  In  hto  image.  But  the  seeds  of 
mortality  are  in  us ;  and  we  pay  nsoaVy,  in  strange  < 
bcliore  night  fails,  the  penalty  af  tha  i 
Thsrefore,  whBa  the  baqr  part  of  OMMldnd  aa  fast  I 
on  their  clothes,  are  already  ty  and  ttm 
content  to  have  swaflawad  their  sleep  by  whblHiia  s  wa 
chaasa  to  ttagsr  a-bad  and  digest  oar  diaanu.  It  Is  tha 
very  time  to  reeamhtaa  tha  wandsting  hnagss,  which 
in  a  confused  mass  piassatad :  to  snatch  them 
forgetf ulness ;  to  shape,  and  aumld  thank 
have  BO  gaod  of  their  driii     Uka  fhst  isadsia,  Ifesg 
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gulp  them  too  grossly,  to  taste  them  curiously.     We  love 
to  chew  the  cud  of  a  foregone  vision  ;    to  collect  the  scat- 
tered rays  of  a  brighter  phantasm,  or  act  over  again,  with 
firmer  nerves,   the  sadder  nocturnal  tragedies  ;    to  drag 
into  daylight  a  struggling  and  half-vanishing  nightmare  ; 
to  handle  and  examine  the  terrors,  or  the  airy  solaces. 
We  have  too  much  respect  for  these  spiritual  communica- 
tions, to  let  them  go  so  lightly.     We  are  not  so  stupid, 
or  so  careless  as  that  Imperial  forgetter  of  his  dreams, 
that  we  should  need  a  seer  to  remind  us  of  the  form  of 
them.     They  seem  to  us  to  have  as  much   signilicance 
as  our  waking  concerns  ;    or  rather  to  import  us  more 
nearly,  as  more  nearly  we  approach  by  years  to  the  shadowy 
world,  whither  we  are  hastening.     We  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  world's  business  ;   we  have  done  with  it,  we  have 
discharged  oursclf  of  it.     Why  should  we  get  up  ?    we 
have  neither  suit  to   solicit,  nor  affairs  to   manage.     The 
drama  has  shut  in  upon  us  at  the  fourth  act.     We  have 
nothing  here  to  expect,  but  in  a  short  time  a  sick-bed, 
and  a  dismissal.     We  delight  to  anticipate  death  by  such 
shadows  as  night  affords.     We  are  already  half  acquainted 
with  ghosts.     We  were  never  much  in  the  world.     Dis- 
appointment early  struck  a  dark  veil  between  us  and  its 
dazzling   illusions.     Our   spirits   showed   gray   before  our 
hairs.     The  mighty  changes  of  the  world  already  appear 
as  but  the  vain  stuff  out  of  which  dramas  are  composed. 
We  have  asked  no  more  of  life  than  what  the  mimic  images 
in  play-houses  present  us  with.     Even  those  types  have 
waxed  fainter.     Our  clock  appears  to  have  struck.     We 
are  superannuated.     In  this  dearth  of  mundane  satis- 
faction,  we  contract  politic  alliances  with   shadows.     It 
is  good  to  have  friends  at  court.     The  extracted  media  of 
dreams  seem  no  ill  introduction  to  that  spiritual  presence, 
upon  which,  in  no  long  time,  we  expect  to  be  thrown.     We 
are  trying  to  know  a  little  of  the  usages  of  that  colony ;  to 
learn  the  language  and  the  faces  we  shall  meet  with  there, 
that  we  may  be  the  less  awkward  at  our  first  coming 
among  them.     We  willingly  call  a  phantom  our  fellow,  as 
knowing   we  shall  soon  be  of  their  dark  companionship. 
Therefore  we  cherish  dreams.     We  try  to  spell  in  them 
the  alphabet  of  the  invisible  world  ;    and  think  we  know 
already  how  it  shall  be  with  us.     Those  uncouth  shapes 
which,  while  we  clung  to  flesh  and  blood,  affrighted  us. 
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have  become  familiar.  We  fc«l  attenuaicd  into  UmAt 
III  MUM  ceiMcat,  and  hava  gtvea  tha  hand  a(  half-way 
approacli  to  Incorporeal  betag.  Wa  ooea  tban^f  Hit 
to  be  eoroething ;  but  It  has  waaommmiaUtf  HWim  ft«a 
nt  before  its  timr.  Tbwafeia  w  dmoea  to  daDy  with 
vtslone.  The  sun  has  no  purpose*  of  ours  to  Il^ht  us  to. 
Why  should  we  get  up  ? 

XV. — THAT  WB  taOULO   LIB  DOW9(   WrTR   TBB  LAMB 

Wb  eooM  aercr  qolta  ondentand  the  philosophy  of  this 

arranfOMBt,  ar  the  wisdom  of  our  iBCirtew  In  MHMlint 

ns  for  Inttniction  to  these  woolly  bedfeOowt.    A  sheep, 

whea  It  is  dark,  has  nothtaig  to  do  but  to  shat  his  sQty 

ryes,  and  sleep  if  be  can.    Ifim  foottd  out  long  states — HaO, 

indle-light  1  without  dIsparafmMBt  to  sm  ar  bmos,  the 

'vtodliest  luminary  of  the  three— if  we  may  not  rather 

'3rie  thee  their  radiant  deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon  I 

—We  love  to  read,  talk,  sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  by 

cindla-light.    They    are    everybody's    sun    and    moon. 

This  li  o«r  pacoliar  and  household  planeL    Wanting  It, 

what  savage  nnsodal  ni^ta  most  oar  ancestats  have 

spoat,  wintering  hi  aavas  and  unlUumlMd  iMlMHial 

Thay  oBBst  have  iah>  ahoot  and  grumbled  at  ana  — athsr 

1  the  dark.    What  repartees  could  have  passsd,  whea 

»a  mast  have  felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neigh- 

aai's  titmk  to  ha  snre  that  lie  understood  it?    This 

attaaata  for  tha  serloasaess  of  the  elder  poetry.    It  lias 

a  i«ahra  cast  <try  llsslod  ar  Otsiaa).  derived  from  the 

tradUloa  af  ttme  aalaatara'd  nighU.    Jokes  cbbm  la 

with  aandhw     Wa  waader  haw  they  saw  to  pick  ap  a 

in.  It  tb«y  had  aay.    How  did  they  sap  T  what  a  i 

f  dmaee  carvlag  they  mast  have  made  of  it  ?- 

had  got  a  leg  of  a  goat  whea  he  waated  a  harm's  i 

there  another  had  dipped  his  scnaped  palm  In  a  kid-ekia 

of  wild  honey,  when  ha  awwUiatod  right  mare's  adlk. 

There  is  neither  good  eatlag  aor  dtinkiag  la  fresco.    Who, 

cvee  la  them  dvlllsed  UaMS,  has  Be\'er  experienced  this, 

wlien  at  soma  i>fftnMnV?  table  ha  has  coauMBood  dIakM 

after  dusk,  and  waited  for  the  Oavonr  UD  tha  Bg^rta  caam  T 

Tha  aeasm  ahoolataly  giva  aad  take  rsri)p(Hinaily.    Caa  yaa 

tea  park  from  VMl  taitha  daifct  or  dMh^rish  Shente  fkam 

pure  Malaga  T    Take  away  the  caadia  Iram 
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man  ;  by  the  glimmering  of  the  left  ashes,  he  knows  that 
he  is  still  smoking,  but  he  knows  it  only  by  an  inference  ; 
till  the  restored  light,  coming  in  aid  of  the  olfactories, 
reveals  to  both  senses  the  full  aroma.  Then  how  he 
redoubles  his  puffs  1  how  he  burnishes  I — There  is  abso- 
lutely no  such  thing  as  reading  but  by  a  candle.  We 
have  tried  the  affectation  of  a  book  at  noonday  in  gardens, 
and  in  sultry  arbours  ;  but  it  was  labour  thrown  away. 
Those  gay  motes  in  the  beam  come  about  you,  hovering 
and  teasing,  like  so  many  coquettes,  that  will  have  you 
all  to  their  self  and  are  jealous  of  your  abstractions.  By 
the  midnight  taper,  the  writer  digests  his  meditations. 
By  the  same  light  we  must  approach  to  their  perusal,  if  we 
would  catch  the  flame,  the  odour.  It  is  a  mockery,  all 
that  is  reported  of  the  influential  Phoebus.  No  true  poem 
ever  owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's  light.  They  are  abstracted 
works — 

Things  that  were  bom,  when  none  but  the  still  night. 
And  his  dumb  candle,  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

Marry,  daylight — daylight  might  furnish  the  images, 
the  crude  material ;  but  for  the  fine  shapings,  the  true 
turning  and  filing  (as  mine  author  hath  it),  they  must 
be  content  to  hold  their  inspiration  of  the  candle.  The 
mild  internal  light,  that  reveals  them,  like  fires  on  the 
domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the  sunshine.  Night  and 
sUence  call  out  the  starry  fancies.  Milton's  Morning  Hymn 
in  Paradise,  we  would  hold  a  good  wager,  was  penned  at 
midnight ;  and  Taylor's  rich  description  of  a  sunrise 
smells  decidedly  of  the  taper.  Even  ourself,  in  these  our 
humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best-measured  cadences 
(Prose  has  her  cadences)  not  unfrequently  to  the  charm  of 
the  drowsier  watchman,  "  blessing  the  doors "  ;  or  the 
wild  sweep  of  winds  at  midnight.  Even  now  a  loftier 
speculation  than  we  have  yet  attempted,  courts  our 
endeavours.  We  would  indite  something  about  the  Solar 
System. — Betty,  bring  the  candles. 

XVI. THAT   A    SULKY   TEMPER   IS    A   MISFORTUNE 

We  grant  that  it  is,  and  a  very  serious  one — to  a  man's 
friends,  and  to  all  that  have  to  do  with  him  ;  but  whether 
the  condition  of  the  man  himself  is  so  much  to  be  deplored, 
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may  admit  of  a  queation.  We  am  tpc«k  a  little  to  It. 
being  ourself  but  latdy  raeovered — w  whisper  it  in 
caoMf&uot^  rtadar  out  of  a  long  and  dwpenite  Hi  of 
tiM  tuOou.  Was  the  cure  a  bleasfaigT  !%•  aw^rklka 
which  wrought  it,  came  too  clearly  to  laava  a  scrapie  of 
th^*  '""'-''•!i  injuries — for  they  were  mere  fancies — which 
h.  -vcd  the  humour.     But  the  humour  Itself  was  too 

scil-pieaMng  while  It  lasted — we  know  bow  bare  we  lay 
oanelf  In  the  confession — to  be  abaadoaed  all  at  once 
with  the  grounds  of  It.  We  still  brood  over  wroagi  wfelck 
we  know  to  have  been  tanaglnary ;  andforovroldaeqailBl- 

ance  N ,  whom  we  find  to  have  been  a  tmar  tHid 

than  we  took  him  for,  we  subslltote  some  phantom — 
a  Cains  or  a  Titius — as  like  him  as  we  dare  to  form  it,  to 
wreak  our  yet  unsatisfied  resentments  on.  It  is  mortifying 
to  fall  at  onee  Iran  the  ptannele  of  neglect ;  to  fongo  the 
Idea  of  having  been  U-naed  and  cootumnctooiiy  tiantad 
by  an  old  friend.  Tba  first  ttdng  to  aggraa^Hae  a  man  In 
his  own  conceit.  Is  to  conceive  of  hlmieif  as  na^wrted 
There  let  Um  fix  If  he  can.  To  undeceive  hfan  Is  to  depilva 
him  of  the  most  tickling  monel  wlUUn  the  nu^a  of  aelf- 
comptoeeney.  No  flattery  can  eome  near  It.  Happy  la 
he  who  suspects  his  IHend  of  an  Injustice  ;  but  nipiiimi|f 
blest,  who  thinks  aD  his  friends  in  a  conspiracy  to  deprms 
and  ondenrahM  hhn.  There  Is  a  pleawre  (we  sing  not  to 
the  profane)  far  begrond  the  ranch  of  all  that  the  waild 

where  the  sopetfldal  aeok  It  not,  of  dtaontaat.  Wen 
we  to  redte  one  half  «f  this  myitery  which  w  were 
let  faito  by  oar  lata  disarthfacition.  al  the  wacld  vonid  ha 
in  love  with  dtormpart;  wo  Jianid  wear  a  41^  ftr  a 
braealat,  and  neglsrts  and  contnaMdea  woidd  be  the  only ' 
matter  for  coortship.  Unlike  to  that  myatartooa  hook  te 
the  Apocalypse,  the  stody  of  thla  mystery  to  nwpahrtahia 
■^nly  In  the  eoounencament.  The  first  sting  of  a  snspklon 
grievous;  bnt  waii--<oat  of  that  wound,  which  to 
liesh  and  blood  seemed  so  difflcalt,  thme  to  bakn  and 
honey  to  be  extracted.  Yonr  fMood  pasted  yon  an  snch 
or  each  a  day,n-liavfaig  te  hto  cempaay  aaa  that  yon 
conceived  worw  than  ambigaaariy  dlqpaaed  towards  yaa, 
passed  yaa  la  the  itreat  wttboot  aoUce.  To  be  sare, 
0  to  somethfaig  short-sighted ;  aad  It  was  la  yoor  power 
10  have  accosted  Umu    Bat  facts  aad  saa 
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trifles  to  a  true  adept  in  the  science  of  dissatisfaction. 

He  must  have  seen  you  ;    and  S ,  who  was  with  him, 

must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  contempt.  It  galls  you, 
and  well  it  may.  But  have  patience.  Go  home,  and 
make  the  worst  of  it,  and  you  are  a  made  man  from  this 
time.  Shut  yourself  up,  and — rejecting,  as  an  enemy 
to  your  peace,  every  whispering  suggestion  that  but 
insinuates  there  may  be  a  mistake — reflect  seriously  upon 
the  many  lesser  instances  which  you  had  begun  to  perceive, 
in  proof  of  your  friend's  disaffection  towards  you.  None 
of  them  singly  was  much  to  the  purpose,  but  the  aggregate 
weight  is  positive  ;  and  you  have  this  last  affront  to 
clench  them.  Thus  far  the  process  is  anything  but  agree- 
able. But  now  to  your  relief  comes  the  comparative 
faculty.  You  conjure  up  all  the  kind  feelings  you  have 
had  for  your  friend  ;  what  you  have  been  to  him,  and  what 
you  would  have  been  to  him,  if  he  would  have  suffered  you ; 
how  you  defended  him  in  this  or  that  place  ;  and  his  good 
name — his  literary  reputation,  and  so  forth,  was  always 
dearer  to  you  than  your  own  !  Your  heart,  spite  of  itself, 
yearns  towards  him.  You  could  weep  tears  of  blood 
but  for  a  restraining  pride.  How  say  you  ?  do  you  not 
yet  begin  to  apprehend  a  comfort  ? — some  allay  of  sweetness 
in  the  bitter  waters  ?  Stop  not  here,  nor  penuriously 
cheat  yourself  of  your  reversions.  You  are  on  vantage 
ground.  Enlarge  your  speculations,  and  take  in  the  rest 
of  your  friends,  as  a  spark  kindles  more  sparks.  Was 
there  one  among  them  who  has  not  to  you  proved  hollow, 
false,  slippery  as  water  ?  Begin  to  think  that  the  relation 
itself  is  inconsistent  with  mortality.  That  the  very  idea 
of  friendship,  with  its  component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity, 
steadiness,  exists  but  in  your  single  bosom.  Image  yourself 
to  yourself  as  the  only  possible  friend  in  a  world  incapable 
of  that  communion.  Now  the  gloom  thickens.  The  little 
star  of  self-love  twinkles,  that  is  to  encourage  you  through 
deeper  glooms  than  this.  You  are  not  yet  at  the  half 
point  of  your  elevation.  You  are  not  yet,  believe  me, 
half  sulky  enough.  Adverting  to  the  world  in  general  (as 
these  circles  in  the  mind  will  spread  to  infinity),  reflect 
with  what  strange  injustice  you  have  been  treated  in 
quarters  where  (setting  gratitude  and  the  expectation  of 
friendly  returns  aside  as  chimeras)  you  pretended  no  claim 
beyond  justice,  the  naked  due  of  all  men.    Think  the  very 
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ld<  t  of  ri:;ht  and  fit  flcd  from  the  earth,  or  your  brr.Mt 
th«  ^  ry  receptacle  of  it  till  yoa  have  swelled  your>'  if 
Into  at  least  one  hemiq»here ;  the  other  heiag  the  vast 
Arabia  St<Miy  <tf  ymv  Mends  and  the  world  aforesaid. 
To  grow  biggsr  eveiy  moment  In  your  own  coaealt,  and  the 
worid  to  lessen ;  to  deify  3roars^  at  the  expense  of  your 
species ;  to  Judge  the  world — this  is  the  acme  and  supreme 
point  of  yoar  mystery — these  the  true  Plsasurbs  or 
SmjciNsas.  We  profess  no  more  of  this  grand  secret  than 
what  oorseif  eiqperimented  on  one  rainy  afternoon  in  tlie 
last  week,  solktag  in  our  study.  We  had  proceeded  to 
the  penultimate  point,  at  which  the  true  adept  seldom 
stops,  where  the  consideration  of  benefit  forgot  la  about 
to  meffe  in  the  meditation  oC  gsaval  iadnstlce  when  n 
knock  at  tlie  door  was  loOowed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
very  fHend  whose  not  seeing  of  us  tn  the  morning  (for 
we  wiO  now  confess  the  case  our  own),  an  accidental  over- 
sight, had  given  rise  to  so  much  agreeable  generalisation  t 

To  mortify  us  ^•"' ^.  and  talte  down  the  whole  lUtterlng 

su(>rr>tructur.  ride  bad  plied  upon  neglect,  be  had 

brought  In  Ills  hami  the  irtftntkal  S » in  whoee  favour 

we  had  suspected  him  of  the  contomacy.    Asaevemtioas 

were  needless,  wheie  the  tank  mmner  oC  them  both  was 

convict! ve  ci  the  l^|uifciua  mrtwo  of  the  rasplcion.    We 

'  mcied  that  tbfy  perceived  our  embammment ;  but  were 

>o  proud,  or  something  else,  to  confem  to  tlie  secret  of 

.     We  had  been  but  too  Utely  fai  the  ffWilH^  of  the 

oble  patient  in  Argoe>— 

Qui  » 

>e  lasai  sssHr  piaasaeqae^llMelrfr'— 
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